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JLT has often been observed, that dedica- 
tions are appendages calculated for works of 
a voluminous and important nature ; yet as 
there are many Ladies in England, whose 
distinguished worth is at once an ornament 
to their Country, and whdse example, both in 
private and public life, render them the most 
amiable patterns of domestic ceconomy, and 
who consider it no degradation to their cha- 
racter, in descending to recommend to their 
domestics whatever may be either useful or 
ornamental at their tables : to them the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing simple and practical receipts are, 
with the highest deference, dedicated, and, 
it is hoped, will obtain their approbation 
and patronage ; which will be the highest 
gratificationto, 

Ladies, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

MARIA WILSON. 
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Jl HE value and importance of a work like 
the present, must be sufficiently obvious to 
all !Heads of Families, and Persons in- 
trusted with the, care of Housekeeping, to 
require but little to be said in its recom- 
mendation. There is, ^perhaps, no book 
more wanted than a Complete Confec- 
tioner, there being scarcely any extant 
uponj^hat subject ; some little tracts are in- 
deed to be met with, but none on a plan 
fixtensive enough for general use. Ladies 
residing in different parts of the Country, 
where they have no opportunity of procur- 
ing their Confectionaries, will feel the 
want of such a work ; and those who have 
been accustomed to purchase them, will find 
a considerable reduction in their domestic 
expences by attention to the valuable re- 
ceipts 
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ceipts contained in this Treatise. To render 
it at once .the most complete and valuable 
work of the kind extant, neither expence 
nor pains has been spared; for, added to the 
experience of thirty years, a compilation has 
been made frbm Mas. Gi«ass, and every 
other work on the subject ; and though the 
Editor may not have to boast of an.erjtire 
original work, she flatters' herself she now 
presents to the Public, the most complete, 
extensive, and familiar work of the kind, 
ever, published. , 
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JANUARY. 
Golden Pippins, Nonpareils, Pearmain Apple6, 
Medlars, dried Apples, Chesnuts, Royal Pears, 
St Germain and Winter Chaumontelle, Colmar, 
Rennets, and Russet Apples. 

APRIL. 
The same as in January, with Pomegranates, 
Winter Bonchretian, Pistachio Nuts, Almonds 
and Raisins. 

JUNE. 
All sorts of Strawberries, Raspberries, Goose- 
berries, Duke Cherries, Currants, Melons, and 
Masculine Apricots. 

OCTOBER. ' 
Peaches, Nectarines, Sweet Water Grapes, 
Figs, Green Gage Plumbs, St. Catharine Mul- 
berries, Morella Cherries, Walnuts, Filberts, 
Arline Plumbs, Bergamot Pears, Buree Pears, 
Golden Pippins, Medlars, and Mulberries. Four 
months in the year are only mentioned, because 
fruit continues three months the same. 
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CONFECTIONER. 



JLT must be .observed, that the first thing 
necessary tp be known, is to be perfectly ac* 
quainted with the different degrees or heights of 
clarifying or refining sugar ; and agreeably to 
the fruit you have to preserve, in order to have 
them done in a higher degree of perfection, you 
must be attentive to make use of such degrees 
of sugar so refined, as is adapted to their diffe- 
rent degrees of ripeness, as well as to their differ 
rent sorts. 

To Clarify Sugar. » 

In proportion to three pounds of fine, lump, 
or powder sugar, which you are to put in a skil- 
let or boiler ; break into an earthen pan the white 
of an egg, with near a pint of fresh water, and 

'^ beat 
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beat them up all together with a wisk to a white 
froth ; then put the whole into a copper kettle, 
or pan, and set them on a clear and slow fire ; 
when it begins to boil, do not fail to put a little 
more water in, and begin te skim it, till you see 
the scum appears thick on the top, and the sugar 
becomes pretty clear ; that done, to clear it pro- 
perly,, sift it in a wet napkin, or silk sieve, and 
pass it thus intb what vessel you please, till you 
want to make use of it. . 

Note. — If the sugar does not appear very 
' fine, you must boil it again before you 
*• strain it ; otherwise, in boiling it to a 
height, it will rise over the pan. 

To boil Sugar to the degree catted smooth. 

• When your sugar is thus clarified, put what 
quantity you have occasion for over the fire, to 
. boil smooth ; which you may prove by dipping 
. your scummer into the sugar, and then touch- 
ing it with your fore-finger and thumb; in open- 
ing them, you will see a small thread drawn be- 
twixt, which immediately breaks, and remains in 
a drop tm your, thumb ; thus it is a little smooth 
-^then boiling more, it will draw into a larger 
string, and ^become very smooth. 

The blown Sugar. 
Boil your sugar longer than the former, and 
try it thus : — dip in your scummer, and take 
it out, shaking off what sugar you can into the 
pan, and then blow with your mouth strongly 
through the holes ; and if certain bubbles or 
bladders blow through, it is boiled to the degree 
eaHed blown. 

The 
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The feathered Sugar. 

It is a higher degree of boiling sugar ; which 
is to be proved by dipping the scummer, when 
it has boiled a little longer ; shake it first over 
the pan, then give it a sudden fiurt behind 
you ; if it be enough, the sugar will fly off like 
feathers. "' 

77ie crackled Sugar. 

Is proved by letting it boil rather longer; and 
then dipping a stick into the sugar, which im- 
mediately remove into a pot of cold water, stand- 
ing by for that purpose, drawing off the sugar 
that cleaves to the stick ; if it becomes hard, 
and snaps in the water, it is enough ; if not, 
you must boil it till it comes to that degree. 

Note. — Your water must be always very 
cold, or it will deceive you. 

The carmel Sugar. 

Is known by-boiling yet longer ; and is proved 
by dipping a stick, as aforesaid, first in the sugar, 
and then in the water; but you must observe, 
when it comes to the carmel height, it will snap 
like glass the moment it touches the cold water, 
which is the highest and last degree of boiling 
sugar. 

Note. —Observe that your fire be not very 
fierce when you boil this, lest flaming up 
the sides of your pan, it should cause the . 
sugar to burn, and so discolour it, 
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To preserve Seville Oranges liquid, as also 
Lemons. ' 

Take the best Seville oranges «and pare them 
very neatly, put them into salt and water for 
about two hours ; boil them very tender, till a 
pjn will go into them easily, then drain them 
well from the water and put them into your prer 
serving pan., putting as much clarified sugar to 
them as will cover them, laying a trencher or 
plate on them to keep them down ; set them 
over a fire, and by degrees heat them till they 
boil; let them have a quick boil, till the sugar 
comes all over them in a froth ; then set them 
by till next day, when you must drain the syrup 
from them, and boil it Jill it becomes very smooth, 
adding sonie more clarified sugar ; put it upon 
the oranges, and give them a boil, and set them 
by till next day, when you must do as the day 
"before. The fourth day draia them, and strain 
your syrup through a bag, and boil it till it be- 
comes very smooth ; then take some other clari- 
fied sugar, boij it till it blows very strong, and 
take some jelly of pippins, as will hereafter be 
expressed, with the juice of some other oranges ; 
after they are preserved as above directed, take 
:■';■■. ' two 
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two pounds of clarified sugar, boil it to blow 
very strong ; next one pint and a half of pippin 
jelly, and the juice of four or five oranges; boil 
them all together ; then put in the syrup that ■ 
has been strained and boiled to be very smooth, 
and give all a boil ; put your oranges into your 
pots, or glasses, and fill them up with the above 
made jelly ; when cold, coyer them and set tkein 
by for use. 

Note. — Be careful in all your boilings to 
clear away the scum, otherwise you will 
endanger their working ; and if youfin4 
they will swim above yoUr jelly, you must 
bind them down with the sprig of a 
clean whisk. 

Sugar Pears, 

Take any quantity of pears, which are but half 
ripe, make a split on their head cross ways with 
a knife, no deeper than the heart. After this is 
done, put a pan of water on the fire, and when 
it boils put your * pears in it, and boil them in, 
with a slow fire, till they become a little soft ; 
then take them off the fire, and throw them im- 
mediately into another pan of fresh water ; have 
again another pan of fresh water, in which you 
squeeze three lemons, pare your pears and put 
them in that lemon water: they will turn as 
white as/ snow ; then take a preserving pan, put 
in it some of the first degree of your clarified 
sugar, put your pears in it, and let them boil 
about twelve minutes, taking care to take oft' all the 
scum they will throw ; then take them out from 
the fire and put them in an earthen vessel ; you 
' ■ r will 
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will repeat this operation during the four days 
following, and strain the sugar off every time, 
and boil it before you put the pears in, because, 
as you will perceive, the sugar always throws off 
a white scum, which must be taken off; and it 
is after that you must put your- pears in and boil 
them. When ( you see the syrup is very thick, 
and' that your pears have well taken the sugar, 
put them in pots, and take care that they be 
well covered with syrup, or else they will-soon 
turn mouldy. Cover them with paper of parch- 
ment 

To preserve moist Ananas, or Pine Apples. 
Take any quantity of ananas, cut them into 
four quarters', or in round slices, and pare off 
the skin, then take clarified sugar and water 
in equal quantities, put in the ananas, and pro- 
ceed a* before, taking care to skim them well 
during the time* you are doing them ; for it is 
very essential to remark, that when you are 
making any sort of preserves whatever, if you 
do not skim them well they are apt to grow sour,, 
which occasions a great deal of trouble to repair 
them again. You must not boil the ananas in 
water first, as directed for the other fruits, be-v 
cause it would deprive it of its best substance 
and flavour. 

To preserve Oranges with Marmalade in them, 
and Lemons. 

Pare your oranges; make a round hole in the 
bottom, where the stalk grew, the bigness of a 
shilling ; take out the meat and put them into 
salt and water for two or three hours, then boil 

them 
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them very tender, and put them into clarified 
sugar ; give them a boil the next day, drain the 
syrup and boil it, till it becomes smooth; put in 
your oranges, and give them a good boil ; when 
a little cool, drain them; and fill them with a 
marmalade made as directed, < putting in the 
round piece you cut out ;" with the syrup, some 
other, sugar, and pipping juke, make a jelly and 
fill up your pots and glasses. * '...... 

For variety, take three. of your preserved, oran- 
ges, take off the tops, cnt them so as to look 
like little cups, and fill them with this mar- 
malade ; they both eat pleasant, and make a 
variety. . , .'.'■...-. ..',; ...:. 

To preserve greefj Qranges. , 
. Take the gre en oranges, slit them on one side, 
and put them into a brine of saltwater, as strong 
as iajli bear an egg, in which they musr^be soaked 
at least fifteen days ; then strain them and. put 
them into fresh water, and boil them tender ; 
put them into fresh water again, shifting them 
every uday for five days together ; then give them 
another scald, and put them into clarified sugar; 
give them a boil, and set them by till next day ; 
then boil them ' again ; the next day- add some 
more sugar, and give them another boil ; the day 
after bod the syrup very smooth, pour it on them 
and keep them. 

Note. — That if at any time you perceive the 
syrup begin to work, you must drain 
them and boil the syrup very smooth, 
and pour it on them ; but if the first 
proves sour, boil it likewise. Green le- 
- mons 
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mohs are done after the satne manner. 
If the oranges are any thing large, yoii 
must take out the meat from the inside. 

The Dutchess of Cleveland's Receipt for preserving 
' Lemons, Oranges and Citrons: 

Take good lemons,' fair and well coloured; 
and scrape a little of the uppermost rhind ; take 
out the seeds and the juice ; lay them in spring 
water, % shifting them twice a day .for a day or 
two ; then boil them to be tender, with a pound 
and quarter of double-refined sugar, and a pint 
and three-.quarters of spring water ; take the 
scum off, and put in your lemons ; have ready a 
pint of pippin water ; boil it first with half a 
pound of sugar, and put it to them ; boil it to 
a jelly, and put in the juice ; of your lemons ; 
then let them' boil, but a little after, and put 
them into your glasses, but be sure to cover them 
with syrup. 

How to take out the Seeds. 
Cut a small hole: in the top, and take them 
out with a scoop ; dry them before you put them 
intoyour syrup, with a clean cloth. 

To preserve Green Gages. 

Take any quantity of green gages, prick them 
with a pin, put them in a pan with water, and 
set them on the fire ; when you see the water be- 
ginning to boil, take them off and leave them 
in the same water to cool till the .next day, when 
you are to set thern again on a very gentle fire, 
that they may turn green. When you see they 
are green enough, put them in a sieve to drain ; 

' thea 
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. then take clarified sugar, in which add three 
parts water, then the plumbs, and set the whole 
on a slow fire to make them throw off their 
water ; after which, put them in a pan for two 
days, and then add clarified sugar, and pro- 
ceed as for other preserves. 

To preserve Cucumber's. 

Take little gerkins, put them in a large deep 
jug, cover them close down with vine leaves, fill 
the jug with water, cover it with a plate, set it 
in the chimney corner, a little distance from the 
fire, yet so as to keep warm ; let them stand so 
a fortnight, then throw them into a sieve to , 
drain ; they will look very yellow, and will smell ' 
disagreeable ; throw them into spring water once 
or twjce, to clear them ; put them into a large 
deep stew-pan, or preserving-pan ; cover them 
all over with vine leaves, put in as much clear 
spring water as will cover them \ set them over 
a charcoal fire, look often at them, and when 
they are turned a fine "green, drain oft* that water 
and put them into fresh cold water ; have your 
syrup made ready thus ; to every pound -of sugar 
add one- pint of water, the clear peel of a lemon 
cut in long shreads, . an ounce of ginger boiled 
in water for a quarter of an hour ; put the ginger 
and lemon peel to the sugar and water, boil it to 
a syrup, throw in your cucumbers, and give 
them a boil ; pour them into the pan you intend, 
to keep them . in, let them stand till next day, 
and boil them again three times ; when cold, 
cover them up, and they make as fine a sweet as 
is tasted. 
, . .. c At • 
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At the same, time take large gieen cucumbers, 
full vipe, and cut them in four, longways; put 
them into coTd' water, I cover them" with green 
vine leaves, ant! Set them over a charcoal fire till 
they boil ; take them t>ff, fhrow them into cold 
water, and repeat it several times,- till they are a 
fine green, and tender ; then preserve them as 
before, or dry them as your other candied sweet- 
meats ; either way they answer in taits, mince- 
pies, or ca'kes, as well as citron. 

To preserve green Almonds- 

Take the almonds when they are well grown-.; 
and make a lye with wood, charcoal and water ; 
boil the lye till it feels Very smooth, strain it 
through a sieve, and let it settle fill clear; then 
pour off the clear into another pah, and set it or* 
the ff re in order to. blanch off the down that is 
on the arrhbnds, which you must do in- this man- 
ner, viz. when the lye is scalding hot, throw in 
two or three almonds, and try when they have 
been in some time, if they will blanch ; if they 
will, put in this rest, and the moment you find 
their skins will come off, remove them irom the 
fire, put them into cold water, and blanch them, 
one by one, rubbing them 1 with salt ; then wash 
them in several waters, in order to clean them ; 
in short, till you see no soil in 'the water; when- 
this is done, throw them Into boiling water, andf 
let them boil till so tender as a pin may easily 
pass through them; drain and put them intfv 
clarified sugar without water, they being green 
enough do not require a thin sugar to bring them 
to a colour ; but, en the contrary, if too much 

heated, 
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heated, they will become too dark a green ; the, 
4»ext day boil the syrup and put it on them, the 
, day after boil it till it be very smooth, the day 
~ following give all a boil together, scum them 
and let them lie four or live clays ; then, if you 
will dry them or put them In jellies, you must 
follow the directions as for green apricots. 

Note. — If you will have compote of either, 
it is but serving them to table when they 
are fir.->t entered, by boiling the sugar a 
little more. 

' To preserve while Citrons. 

Cut your white citrons into what sized pieces 

you please; put them into water and salt for 

four or 'five hours ; tlien wash them in fait' water, 

and boil them till tender ; drain them, and put 

them into as much clarified sugar as will cover 

. them, and set them by till next day ; then drain 

,the syrup, and boil it a little smooth ; when cool, 

put in your citrons ; the next day boil your syrup 

quite smooth, and p«ur on your citrons ; the 

day after boil all together, and pub it into a pot 

to be candied, or put it into jellies, and compose- 

. it as you may think proper. 

To. preserve orange -Flowers. 
Take the orange flowers just as they begin to 
open, put them into boiling water, and let them 
boil vei;y quick till they are tender, putting in a 
little juice of lemon, as they boil, to keep them 
, white, ;. then drain them, and dry them carefully 
between two napkins ; put them into as much 
clarified sugar as will cover them ; the next day 
,-. , c -2 drain 
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drain the syrup, and boil it a little smooth ; when 
almost cold, pour it on, the flowers, and the foU 
lowing day you may drain them and lay them 
out to dry, dusting them a very little. 

To preserve Cocheneal. 

Take one ounce of cocheneal and beat it to a 
fine powder ; boil it in three quarters of a pint of 
water to the consumption of half; then beat half 
an ounce of roach allum, and half an ounce of, 
cream of tartar, very fine, and put them to the 
cocheneal ; boil them all together a little while, 
and strain it through a fine bag, which put into 
a phial and keep for use. 

Note.— If an ounce of loaf sugar be boiled 
in with it, it wjll keep what you do not 
use immediately from moulding, 

To presei*ce Golden Pippins in Jelly. 

Pare your pippins from all spots, and, with a 
narrow-pointed knife, make a hole quite through 
them ; then boil them in fair water about a quar- 
ter of an hour ; drain them, and take as much 
sugar as will cover them ; boil jt till it blows very- 
strong, then put in your pippins, and give them' 
a good boil; let them cool a little; and give them 
another ; then if you have, tor example, a dozen 
of pippins, take a pound of sugar, and boil it till 
it blows veryjstrong ; put in haif a pint of pippin 
jelly, and the juice of three or four lemons ; boil 
all together, and put to the golden pippins ; give 
them all a boil, scum them, and put them into 
glasses or pots. 

To 
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To preserve Pippins for present Eating. . 

Pare them very thin, and put them into a clean 
stewpan, saucepan, or preserving^pan, according 
to the quantity you want ; but scoop out the 
cores, and into every, pippin put two or three 
long narrow bits of lemon peel ; take the parings, 
boil them in water enough to cover the pippin's, 
strain it, and make it as sweet as syrup ;. pour it 
on your pippins, and stew them till they are quite 
• tender ; they make a pretty plate. * 

To preserve Barberries. 

Take a pound of barberries picked from the 
stalks, put them into two quart pans, set them 
in a brass pot full of hot watery to stew them ; 
after this strain them, add a pound of sugar, and 
a pint of rose water, boil them together a little, 
take half a pound of the best clusters of barber- 
ries you can get, dip them into the syrup while 
it is boiling, take out the barberries, and let the 
syrup boil till it is thick ; when they are cold, 
put them into glasses or gallypots with the syrup. 

To preserve Barberries in Bunches. 

■Take any quantity of barberries without strip- 
ping them of their stalks, split them with a knife, 
take out all the seed which is in them, then tie 
them in little bunches; have clarified sugar, 
which set on the fire : when your sugar is at a 
high degree, put your little bunches in and boil 
them about ten minutes, after which put them 
jn a pan, and place them in the stove with a slow 
lire for three days, running ; at the end of which 
time, take them from that sugar which you set 



again 
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again: on the fire, to heighten it again to the 
above degree; for the barberries will have weaken- 
ed it by throwing their juice in it. When that is 
done, put the bunches again in it, and place it as 
before in the stove for three whole clays, after 
which draw out your bunches from the sugar, 
and put them to drain on a wire grate, made on 
purpose for these sort of things; then range them 
oh a horse hair sieve, and -replace them in the 
stove to dry, and they are ready for use. 

To prcsetvt Angelica in Knots. 

Take young and thick stalks of angelica, cut 
them into lengths of about a quarter of a yard,, 
and scald them ; then put them' into water, strjp 
off, the skins, and cut them into narrow slips ; 
lay them on your preserving pan, and put to them 
a thin sugar, that is, to one part sugar, as clari- 
fied, and one part water; set it over the fire, let 
it boil, and set it by' till next day; then turn it 
in the pan, give it another boil, and the day after 
drain it and boil the sugar till it is a little smooth ; 
pour it on your angelica, and if it be a good 
green, boil it fib more ; if not, heat it again, and 
the day following boil the sugar till it is very 
smooth, and pour it upon your angelica ; the 
next day boil your syrup till it rises to the top of 
your pan, and put your angelica into your pan ; 
pour your syrup upon it, and keep it for use. 

To -preserve Angelica in Sticks, : 

Angelica, not altogether so young as the Other; 
cut into .short pieces, about half a quarter of a 
yard^ or less ; scald it a little, then drain, it, and 
put. it into a thin sugar as before ; boil" it a little 

the 
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the; n-ext -diy, iform it in. the., pan the bottom up- 
wards and boil if, :and.the» finish it as the other 

for knots. . . ■ .; , ... 

Note:—* When 3-011- will candy it, you must 

; " drain- it- from the syrup, wash ■ ity ark! 

candy it as the orange and leinon. •< - - - 

To present Rhigoe Root. ■ « . 

Take your ringoe roots, and. parboil them rea- 
sonably tender; then pick and peel them;,, wash 
them very clean, dry them with a cloth, and" put 
in as much clarified sugar as will cover them ; 
boil them leisurely on a chafing dish of coals-, till 
you see the rolls look clear and your syrup some- 
thing thick, betwixt hot and cold, and put 
them up. 

To preserve Sweet-Marjoram. 

Take the white of an egg, beat it very well, 
and take double refined sugar; beaten very fine 
and sificd ; then take the marjoram, and rub it 
ou a glass that is clean, and lay it in form of the 
glass;, so do it with your egg, then seer it with 
your sugar on it, and lay it on papers to dry. .;. 

To preserve Quinces white. 

Pare and core the quinces.; to every pound, of 
sugar and quinces, put in a pint of water; boil 
them together as fast as you can, uncovered ; 
the same way you may preserve pippins white. 

To preserve Quinces ichitc or red. 

Core and pare your quinces; those which you 
would have white, put into a pail of water for 
two or three hours ; then take as much sugar as 

they 
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they weigh, and add as much water as will make 
a syrup to cover them; boil the syrup a little, 
then put in the quinces, and let them boil as fast 
as you can till they are very tender and clear ; 
afterwards take; them out, and boil the syrup a 
little higher alone, and when it is cold put the 
quinces up in pots ; if you would have them red, 
put them raw into sugar and let them boil gently^ 
bcksg close covered, till they are red ; you must 
not put them into £old water. . 

To preserve Apricots green. 

Take the apricots when about to stone," before it 
becomes too hard for a pin easily to pass through ; 
pare them in ribs very neatly, because every stroke 
with the knife will be seen ; then put them into 
fair water as you pare them, and boil them till 
tender enough to slip easily from your pin ; drain 
them and put them into a thin sugar, that is to 
say, one part sugar clarified, and one part water ; 
boil them a little, and set them by till next day ; 
then give them another boil, and the day after 
drain them, boil your syrup a little smooth, and 
put it. upon them without boiling your fruit ; let 
them remain in the syrup four or five days ; then 
boil some more sugar till it blows hard, and add 
it to them ; give all a boil, and let them lie till 
the day following ; then drain them from the 
syrup, and 'lay them out to dry, dusting them 
with' a little fine sugar before you put them into 
the stove. 

To presence Apricots whole. 

Take the apricot's when full grown, pare them, 
and take out then stones ; then have ready a pan 

of 
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of boiling 'water, throw them irtto it, and scald 
them till they rise to the top of the water ; ' take 
them out carefully with your scummer, and lay 
them on a sieve to drain ; then lay them in your 
preserving pan, and lay over them as much su-> 
gar, boiled to blow, as will cover them ; give 
them a boil round, by setting the pan half on 
the fire and turning it about as it boils ; then set 
it full on the fire, and let it have a covered boil" 
irig ; then let them settle a quarter of an hour, 
and pick those that look clean to one side, 
and those that do not, to the other ; * boil that 
side that is not clear, till they become clear; 
and, as they do so, pick them away, lest they 
boil to a paste; when you see they look all alike, 
give them a covered boiling, scum them, and set 
them by ; the next day, boil a little more sugar 
to blow very strong, put it to the apricots, and 
give them a very good boil ; scum and cover 
them with paper, and put them in a stove for two 
days ; then drain them and lay them out to dry, 
first dusting the plates you lay them on, and then 
the apricots extraordinary' well, blowing off what 
sugar lies white upon them ; put them into a very 
warm stove to dry, and when dry on one side, 
turn and dust them again ; when quite dry, pack 
them up.* 

Note. — In the turning them, you must take 
care there be no little bladders in them ; 
if there be, you must prick them with the 
point of a penknife, and squeeze them 
out, otherwise they will blow and sour. 

Tq preserve Apricot Chips* 

Split the apricots, and then take out the stones ; 
d - pare 
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pare them, aitd turn them vOund with your knife ; 
put them into your pan without scalding, and put 
as much sugar, boiled verysmopth, as will cover" 
them ; then manage them on -the' fire as the whole 
apricots, scum them, and set them in the stove ; 
the next day boil some more sugar, very strong, 
drain the syrup from tlte apricots, boil it very 
smooth, put it to the fresh sugar, and give it 'a 
boil; then put in the apricots, boil them first round > 
and then let them have a covered boil; scum 
them and cover them with paper, then put then* 
into the stove for two or three days ; drain them, 
and lay them out to dry, first dusting them. 

To preserve Apricots in Jelly. 
Pare and stone your apricots, then scald them 
a little ; then lay them in your pan, and put as 
.much clarified Sugar to them ■ as will cover them ; 
the next day drain the syrup, and boil it smooth ; 
then slip in your apricots, and boil as before ; the 
next day make a jelly with codlings, boiling some 
apricots among them to give abetter taste .; when 
you have boited the jelly to its proper height, put 
hi the apricot's with their syrup, and boil altoge- 
ther; when enough, scum them well, and put 
them into your glasses. 

To preserve green Codlings to keep all the Year. 
Gather your codlings when they are about the 
size of a walnut, and let the stalk and a leaf or 
two remain on each ; put some vine leaves, in a 
brass pan of spring water, and cover them with 
a layer of codlings, then another of vine leaves, 
and proceed in the same manner till the pan is 
full; cover it close to keep the steam in, and 
set it on a slow, fire; when they become soft, 
take o£" the skins with a penknife; then, put them 
, ' ' in 
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m the same water with the vine leaves ; it must 
be quite cold^ or it perhaps may crack them ; 
, put a little roach alluni, and set them over a very 
slow lire till they are green (which will be in about 
three or four hours), then take them out, and 
lay . them on a sieve to drain ; make a good 
syrup, and give them a gentle boil once a day 
tor three days, after which put them into small 
jars! Cover them with brandy-paper, and keep 
them for use. 

To preserve Green Pease. . 

Shell fine young pease, and put them into boil- 
ing water with some salt; after boiling five mi- 
nutes, drain them in a cullender, and put them 
on a cloth doubled five or six times, on a table ; 
kt them lie free, in order to dry. Your bottles 
should be prepared before-hand, and be quite clean 
and dry. Fill them with the pease, and put on 
the top some mutton fat tryed ; tie a bladder Avith 
a thin board or lath over them, and let them be 
put in a cool dry, closet or cellar ;'boil your water 
when you use them, and put in a little butter, 
salt, and sugar ; and as soon as they are enough, 
drain them, and put them into a sauce-pan with 
some butter, and shake jtwhileit is melting. Pease 
done this way \yill keep good till Christmas, 

To preserve Nectariw. 
■ Split the nectarins, and take out the stones ; 
then put them into clarified sugar, and boil them 
round till they have'well taken the sugar; take off 
the scum, cover them with a paper, and set them 
by ; the next day boil a' little more sugar, till it 
blows very strong, put it to the nectarins, and 
give them a good boil jtakc off the scum, cover 

3J % them 
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them arid put them into the stove ; the fpllowing 
day drain them, and lay them out to dry, first 
dusting them a little ; then put them into the 
stove, . 

To preserve Peaches whole. 

Take the Newington peach, when full ripe, 
split it and take out the stone ; then have ready a 
pan of boiling water, drop in the peaches, and 
let them have a few moments scalding; take 
them out, and put them into as much sugar, only 
clarified, as will cover them ; give them a boil 
round, then scum them and set them by till the 
next day ; then boil some more sugar to blow 
very .strong, which sugar put to the peaches and 
give them a good boil ; scum them and set them 
by till the day following ; then give them another 
good boil; scum them, and put them into a warm 
stove for the space of two days ; then drain them 
and lay them out, one half over the other, dust 
them and put them into the stove; the next day 
turn and dust them, and, when thorough dry, 
pack them up for use. 

How to preserve Peach Chips, 

Pare your peaches and take out the stones, 
then cut them into very thin slices, not thicker 
than the blade of a knife ; then, to every pound 
of chips take one pound and a half of sugar, 
boiled to blqw.very strong; throw in the chips," 
give them a good boil, and let them settle a, lit* 
tie ; take orf the scum, let them stand a quarter 
of an hour, and then give them another good 
boil, and let them settle as before ; then take ofF 
the scum, cover them and set them by, and the 
next day drain them and lay them out, bit by 
bit ; dust them and dry them in a warm stove j 

when 
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when dry on one side, take them from the plate 
with a knife, and turn them on a sieve, and 
again afterwards, if they are not pretty dry; 
but which they generally are. 

Hmv to preserve Peaches in Brandy. 

First preserve your peaches whole, with their 
weight of sugar ; do not scald them in water, 
but boil therri in the syrup three times ; lay your 
peaches in a large deep glass for the purpose, take 
the syrup and pour it over them, with an equal 
quantity of brandy ; cover them close and keep 
them for use. Nectarines may be done in the 
same way. 

To preserve Violet Plumbs. 

Violet plumbs are a long time yellow, and are 
ripe in the month of June; they are -preserved 
in the following manner- : put them into clarified 
sugar, just enough to cover them, and boil them 
pretty quick ; the next day boil them again a* 
before ; the day after drain them and take away 
their skins, which you will find all flown off; 
then put them into sugar, boiled till it blows a 
little, and give them a 'boil; the day following 
boil some more sugar till it blows a little, and 
give theiri another boil ; the next day boil some 
more sugar to blow very strong, put it to the 
plumbs in the syrup, boil them a little, then scum 
them ; the day following drain them and lay them 
out to dry, observing to dust them, before you 
put them into the stove. 

How to preserve green Amber-Plumbs. 

Take the green amber plumbs when full grown, 
. ' prick 
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prick them in two or three places,' and put them 
into cold water ; set th em-over the fire to scald, 
in, which you must be very careful not to let the 
water be too hot, lest you hurt them ; when they 
are very tender, put them into a very thin sugar, 
that is to say, one part sugar and two parts water ; 
give them a little warm in this sugar, coverthem, 
and the next day give them another warm ; the 
third day drain them, and boil the syrup, adding 
a little more sugar; then put the syrup to the 
plumbs, and give them a boil, and the day after 
boil the syrup till very smooth ; then • put it to 
the plumbs, cover them, and put them into the 
stove ; the day following boil some more sugar 
to blow very strong, put it to the fruit, give all 
a boil, and put them into the stove for two days $ 
then drain them, and lay them out to dry, first 
dusting them very well ; manage them in the 
drying as other fruit 

To preserve Fruit green. ^ 

Take pippins, apricots, pearplumbs, or peaches, 
while they are green, *and put them in a preserv- 
ing-pan, or stew-pan; cover them with vine leaves, 
and then with fine clear spring water ; put on the 
cover of the pan, set them over a clear fire, when 
£hey begin to simmer take them oft", and care- 
fully with your slice take them out, peel aud pre- 
serve them as you do other fruit, 

To preserve green Orange Plumbs. 

Take the green orange plumbs, full grown, 
before they turn ; prick them with a fine bodkin, 
as thick all over as you possibly can ; put them 

into 
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into cold water, as you prick them, and when 
all are done; set them over a very slow fire,' and 
scald them with the utmost care you can, no^ 
s thing being so subject to break, and if the sk^in, 
flies they are worth nothing ; . when they are ten- 
der, take them oft* the lire, and set them by in 
the same water for two or three days; when they 
become sour, and begin to fret on the top of the 
water, be careful to drain them very well, and 
put them in single rows in your preserving-pan; 
put to them as much thin sugar as will cover 
them, that is, one part sugar and two parts water ; 
set them over theme, and by degrees warm them, 
till you perceive the ' sourness to be gone, and 
the plumbs are sunk to the bottom ; then set them 
by, and, the day after throw away that syrup, and 
put to them a fresh sugar, of one part sugar and 
one part water ; in this sugar give them several 
heats, hut not to boil, lest you hurt them ; cover 
them and set them in a warm stove, that they 
may suck in what sugar they can ; the next day 
drain the sugar, and boil it till it becomes smooth, 
adding some more fresh •ugar j pour this sugar 
on them, return them into the stove, and the 
day after boil the sugar to become very smooth; 
pour jt upon the plumbs, and give all a gentle 
boil; scum it and put. them into the stove; the 
day following drain them out of the syrup, and 
boil some fresh sugar, as much as you judge will 
.cover them very smooth ; put it to youv plumbs, 
and give all a very good covered boiling; then 
take oft' the scum, cover them, and let them 
stand in the stove two days ; then drain and lay 
them out to dry, dusting them very well. 

To 
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^presence the green Mogul Plumb. 

Take this plumb when just upon turning ripr, 
• prick, with a penknife, to the very stone on that " 
side where the cleft is, and put them into cold 
water as you do them ; then set them over a very 
slow fire to scald, and when they are become 
very tender, take them carefully out of the water 
and put them into a thin sugar, that is, half sugar 
and half water; warm them gently, cover them, 
and set them by ; the next day, give them another 
warm and set them by; the day following drain - 
the syrup' and boil it smooth, adding to it a lit- 
tle fresh sugar, and give them a gentle boil ; the 
day after boil the sugar very smooth, jiour it uppn 
them, and set them in the stove for two days ; 
■drain them, and boil a fresh sugar to be very 
smooth, or just to blow a little, and put it to 
your plumbs; give them a good covered boiling, 
scum them, and put them into a stove for two 
days; drain them, and lay them out to' dry, dust- 
ing them well. 

To preserve the g$een admirable Plumb. 

This is a little round plumb, about the 
size of a damson ; it leaves the stone when 
ripe, is somewhat inclining to a yellow in 
colour, and -very well deserves its name > 
being the finest green when done, and with 
a tenth part of the" trouble and charge ; as. 
yoivwill find by the receipt. 

Take, these plumbs when full grown, and just 
upon the turn ; prick them Mith a penknife in 
two or three places, and scald them by degrees 
till the water becomes very hot, for they will 

even- 
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«ven tear boiling ; continue them in the Water till 
they become green, then drain them and put 
them into clarified sugar ; boil them very well, 
and let them settle a Httie; then giv-e them another 
boil, if you perceive they shrink and take not 
the sugar in very well ; prick them with a fork; 
all over, as they lie in the pan, and give them 
another boil ; scum them, and set them by; the. 
next day boil some other sugar, till it blovvs,, and 
put it to them ; .give them another boil, set them 
in the stove for one night* and, the next day 
drain them .and lay tlieni out; first dusting them. 

To preserve yellow Amber Plumbs. 

Take these plumbs when full ripe, put them into 
yeur preserving-pan, and put to them, as much 
.sugar as will cover them ; give them a very good 
boil, let them settle a little, and boil them again 
three or four tSmes; scum them, and the next 
day drain them from the syrup; return them 
into the paii, boil as much fresh sugar to blow as 
will cover them, and give them a thorough boil- 
ing; scum them, set them in the stove for twenty- 
four hours, and drain them ; then lay theui out 
Jto dry, after having -dusted them very well. * 

Note. — In the scalding of green plumbs; 
you must always have a sieve in the bot- 
tom of your pan to put your plumbs in, 
that they may not touch the bottom ; for 
those that do, will burst before the others 
we scarcely warm.. 

To preserve green Figs. 
Take the small green figs,. slit them on the top, 
fsat them in water for ten days, and proceed 

£ thus: 
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thus : ptit as much salt into the water as will 
make it bear ah egg ; then let it settle, take the 
scum off, arid put the clear brine to the figs ; 
keep them in water for ten days, then put them 
into fresh water, boil them till a pin will easily 
pass 'into them ; drain and put them . into other 
fresh water, shifting them every day for four days ; 
again drain them, put them into clarified sugar, 
give them a little warm, and let them stand till 
the next day ; warm them again, . and when they 
are become green, give them a good boil ; then 
boil some other sugar to blow, put it to them, and 
give them another boil; the next day drain and 
dry them. 

To preserve ripe Figs. 

Take the white figs when ripe, slit them in the 
tops, put them into clarified sugar, and give them 
a good boil ; scum them and set them by ; the 
next day boil some more sugar till it blows, pout- 
it upon them, and boil them again very well ; 
scum and set them in the stove, the day after 
drain and lay them out to dry, first dusting them 
very well. 

To preserve Raspberries. 
Choose raspberries that are not too ripe, and 
take the weight of them in sugar ; wet your su- 
gar with a little water, put in your raspberries, 
and let them boil softly ; be careful not to break 
them ; when they are clear, take them up, and 
boil the syrup till it be thick enough, then put 
them in again, and when they are boiled put 
them up in glasses. 

Another Way. 

If you intend to preserve the red sort of rasp- 
berries, 
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berries, gather them on a dry day, when they 
are just turning red, with the stalks on, about an 
inch long ; lay them singly cm a dish, beat and 
sift their weight of double refined sugar, and 
strew it over them ; to eveiy quart of raspber- 
ries, take a quart of red currant jelly juice, and 
to it its weight of double refined sugar; boil 
end thin it well, then, put in your raspberries, 
and give them a scald; take them off, and let 
them stand for two hours; then set them on 
again M and make them a little hotter; proceed in 
this manner two or three times till they look 
clear; but take care to prevent their boiling, as 
that will occasion the stalks to come off ; when 
tljey are tolerably cool, put them into jelly glasses 
with the stalks downwards. White raspberries 
may be preserved in the same manner, only using 
white currant jelly instead of red. 

To preserve green Grapes. 

Take the largest and best grapes before they are 
thorough ripe; stone and scald them, and let them 
lie two days in the water they are scalded in ; 
then drain them, and put them into a thin syrup, 
and give them a heat over a slow fire ; the next 
day turn the grapes in the pan, and heat them 
again .the day after; then drain them, put them 
into clarified sugar, give them a good boil, scrim 
• them, and set them by ; the following day, boil 
-more sugar to blow, put it to the grapes, give 
all a good boil, scum them, and set them in a 
warm stove all night ; the day after drain the 
grapes, and lay them out to dry, first dusting 
them very well. 

e 2 To 
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Te preserve Grapes in clusters, with one Leaf T 
ztihen you gather them. 

Take the great Gascoyne grapes when they 
are green, before they are too ripe, and prick 
every one of them; to every pound of grapes 
add a pound and a quarter of sugar ; make a syrup 
with thf verjuice of the grapes stained-; when 
your sugar is made clear and perfect, p'ut in your 
grapes strained into juice ; put them in a deep 
bason, cover them close, and set them on a pot 
of scalding water to boil ; when your grapps are 
tender, take them up, • boil the syrup a little 
more, and, betwixt hot and cold, put them in 
broad glasses or gally-pots (which is better than 
glasses, as 3011 must lay one cluster.above another)^ ' 
then put a paper ov-ev them and tie them up. 

,, J. Another .Way. 

Take some close bunches of red or white grapes-^, 
before they are too ripe, and put them into a 
pan, with a quarter of a pound of sugar-candy, 
and fill' the jar with brandy; tie it close, and set 
them in a dry place. v 

To preserve Mulberries whole. 

Set some mulberries over the fire in a skillet, 
or preserving pan; draw from them a pint of 
juice when? it is strained ; then take three pounds 
of sugar, beaten very fine, wet the sugar with 
the pint of juice; boil up the sugar and skim.it, 
put in two pour.ds of ripe mulberries, and let 
them stand in the syrup till they are thoroughly 
warm; then set them on the fire, and let them 
boil very gently; do them but half enough, and 
." - " put 
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put them by in the syrup till next day, then boil 
them gently again when the syrup is pretty thick, 
and will stand in round drops; when it is, cold, 
they are enough; and may be put into a gallipot 
for use. 

To preserve -Mulberries dry. 

Let the mulberries not be too ripe, but rather 
a reddish green, and tart; having prepared a 
quantity of sugar equal to the mulberries, .and 
brought it to its blown quality, throw in the mul- 
berries, and give them a covered boiling; the 
sugar also may be melted with the juice of mul- s 
berries to clarify it; when they have boiled, take 
the pan from the fire, scum it, and set it in the 
stove till next day ; then take them out, drain 
them from the syrup, and put them up in boxes 
for use. 

To preserve .Walnuts white. 

Pare your walnuts till only the white appears, 
and be careful in doing them that they do not 
turn black, and as fast as you do them throw 
them into salt and water, and let them lie till 
your sugar is ready; take three pounds of good 
loaf sugar, put it into your preserving-pan, set 
it over a charcoal fire, and put as much water as 
-will just wet the sugar, let it boil ; then have ready 
ten or twelve whites of eggs strained and beat up 
to a froth ; cover your sugar with a froth as it boils, 
and skim it ; then boil it, and skirrf it till it is 
as clear as chrystal, then throw in yoh'r walnuts; 
just give them a boil till they are tender, then 
take them out, and lay them in a'dish to cool; 
■when cool, put them in your preserving-pan, and 

when 
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when the sugar is as warm as milk, pour ft over 
them. When quite cold, paper /hem down. 

7b preserve Walnuts black. 

Take Walnuts of the smaller kind, put them in 
salt and water, and change the water every day 
for nine days ; then put them in a sieve, and 
let them stand in the air till they begin to turn 
black; then put them into a jug, pour boiling 
"water over them, and let them stand till the 
next day; put them into a sieve to drain, stick 
a clove -in each end of your walnut, put them 
into a pan of boiling water, and let them boil 
five minutes; then take them up, make a thin 
svrnp, and scald them in it three or four times a 
day, till your walnuts are black and bright; 
make a thick syrup with a few cloves, and 
a little ginger cut in slices; skim it well, pour 
in your walnuts, boil them five or six minutes, 
and put them into your jars: lay brandy paper 
over them, and tie them down close with a blad- 
der. They will eat better the second year after 
their keeping than in the .first, jas their bitterness 
goes off with time. 

Another Way. 

Take the smaller sort of walnuts when full 
grown, and not shelled; boil them in water till 
very tender, but not to break, so they will be- 
come black ; drain them and stick a clove in 
everyone; put them into your preserving-pan, 
and if you have any peach syrup, or that of the 
white walnuts, it will be as well or better than 
sugar ; put as much syrup as will cover the wal- 
nuts, boil them very well, scum them, .and set 

them. 
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them by; the next day boil the syrup till it be- 
comes smooth, put in the walnuts, and give them 
another boil ; the day after, drain them, and boil, 
the syrup till it becomes smooth, adding more 
syrup, if occasion; give all a boil, scum them, 
and put them into the pot for use. 

To preserve Walnuts green. 

Gather your walnuts when they are not much 
larger than a good nutmeg, wipe them very clean, 
and lay them in strong salt and water twenty- 
four hours ; then take them out, and wipe them 
very clean ; have ready a stewpan of boiling wafer, 
throw them in, let them boil a minute, and take 
them out; lay therq on a coarse cloth, and boil 
your sugar as directed for the white walnuts ; 
then just give your walnuts a scald in the sugar, 
take them up, and lay them to cool. Put them 
in your preserving-pot, and pour on your syrup. 

fcote. — They answer much better boiled up 
with the coarsest Lisbon sugar. 

To preserve Garlick. 

Take a head of garlick, peel the cloves, throw 
them into spring water, give them just a boil, 
and preserve them as you do your apricots. 

To preserve green Almonds. 

Take the almonds when they are M'ell grown, ' 
and make a lye with wood, charcoal and water ; 
boil the lye till it feels very smooth, strain it 
through a sieve, and let it settle till clear; then 
pour oft* the clear into another pan, and set it on 
the fire in order to blanch off the down that is 
on the almonds, which may be douethus : — When 

' « the 
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the lye is scalding 1 hot, throw in two or three 
almonds, and try, when they have been in some 
time, if they will blanch"; if they will, put' in 
the rest, and the moment you find their skins 
will come off, remove them from the fire, put 
them into cold wa^er, and blanch them, one by 
one, rubbing them with salt; then wash them 
in several waters, in order to clean them; in 
short, till you see no soil in the water; when this 
is done, throw them into boiling water, and let 
them boil till so tender as a pin may easily pass 
through them;' drain and put them into clarified 
sugar witHout water, they being green enough 
do not require a thin sugar to faring them to a 
colour; but, on the contrary, if too much heated, 
they will become too dark a green; the next day \ 
boil the syrup and put it on them, the day after 
boil it till it is very smooth, the day following 
give all a boil together, scum them and let them 
lie four or five days; then, if you will dry them 
or put them in jelly,, you must follow the di- 
rections as for green apricots. 

.-. . To preserve Almonds dry. ■ ,,. 

To .a pound of Jordan almonds, take half ^ 
pound ot double-refined sugar; blanch one half 
of the almonds, and leave the other half un- 
blanchrd; beat the white of an egg very well, 
pour it On your almonds, and wet them well with 
it; then boil your sugar again, 'dip in your al-r 
monds, stir them all together, that your sugar 
may hang well on them; then put them on plates, 
place them in the oven after the bread is drawn ;. 
let them stay in all night, and they will keep the 
year round, ' 

'•••".' To 
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To preserve Cherries liquid. 

Take the best Morello cherries when ripe, 
either stone them or clip their stalks off; to every 
pound take a"pound of sugar, boil it till it Wows' 
very strong; then put in the cherries, and by 
degrees bring them to boil as fast as you can, 
that the sugar may come all over them; scum 
them and. set them by, and the next day boil 
some more, sugar to the same degree ; put some 
jelly of currants, drawn as directed; for example: 
if you boil one pound of sugar, take one pint 
of jelly of currants, put in the cherries and the 
syrup to the sugar, then add the jelly, and give 
all a boil together ; scum them, and fill your 
glasses or pots, taking care, as they cool, to dis- 
perse them equally, or otherwise they will all 
swim to the top* 

To preserve Cherries dry. 

Stone your cherries, and weigh them to eight 
pounds ; put two pounds of sugar, boil it till it 
blows veiy strong, put the cherries to the sugar, 
and heat them by degrees till the sugar is melted, 
for when the cherries come in, it will so cool the 
sugar that it will seem like glue, and should you 
put it on a quick fire at first, it will. endanger the 
burning;, when you find the sugar is all melted, 
then boil it as quick as. possible till the sugar flies 
over them ; scum and set them by in an earthen 
pan, for where the sugar is so thin, it will be apt 
to canker in copper, brass, or silver ; the next 
day drain them, and boil the sugar till it rises; 
pour in your cherries, give them a good boil, scum 
them, and set them by till the next day; then 

f drain 
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drain and lay them out on sieves, and dry then* 
in a very hot stove. 

To preserve Cherries with the Lewes and Stalks 
green. 

. Dip the stalks and the leaves in the best vine- 
gar when it is boiling hot, stick the sprigs upright 
jn a sieve till they are dry ; . in the mean time 
boil some double refined sugar to syrup, and dip 
the cherries, stalks and leaves in the syrup, and 
just let them scald - f lay them, on a sieve, and- 
boil the sugar to a candy height, then dip the 
cherries, stalks leave*, and all ; then stick 
the branches and leaves, and dry them as you 
do other sweetmeats. They look very beautiful 
at candle light in a dessert. . 

Mrs. Smith's way of preserving Cherries fn Jelly- 

Take green gooseberries, slice them on the side, 
that part of the liquor may run out, put them 
into pots, and put into the pots- two or three 
spoonfuls of watei' ; stop the. pots very close, and: 
put them in' a skillet of water over the fire, till 
the gooseberries have made a liquo* as clear as- 
iwater,- half a pound of gooseberries will make 
this liquor;' take a pound of cherries stoned, one 
pound of double-refined sugar beaten small, strew 
some at the bottom of youF silver bason, and 
then a layer of cherriesy and cover them over 
with sugar ; keep some to throw oves them as- 
. they boil, put to the cherries five or six spoon- 
fuls of gooseberry liquor, set them over the fine, 
and boil them very moderately at first, till your 
sugar is melted, and afterwauls as fast, as you. 

can^ 
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«an; sctfm it very well and carefully; when your 
liquor is brought to a jelly, it will stick upon 
your spoon, and then put it up. They do best 
half a pound at a time. 

To preserve Cherries the French way. 

Take Morello clierries, hang them by their 
stalks one by one, where the sun may come to 
<lry them, and no dust can get to them; this 
must be in autumn ; cut the stalks as for pre- 
serving, place them one by one in your glasses, 
«crape as much sugar as will cover them ; then 
jdfill them up with white wine, set them in a stone 
to swell, and then use them. 

To preserve Cherries a cheap way.. 

Take «ix pounds of cherries, and stone them ; 
-yut half a pound of .the best powdered sugar, 
boil them in a little ' copper,' or other vessel, 
as most convenient; when you think they are 
jenough, lay them one by one on the back side of 
a sieve, set them to -dry in an oven that has been 
-heated, and when dry, put them in a stove to 
keep them so. If any liquor be left, do more 
cherries as above; they will keep well coleured 
.all the year. 

To preserve Gooseberries green. ' 

Take the longest sort of gooseberries the latter 
end of May, or beginning of June, before the 
.green colour has left them ; set some water over 
the fire, and, when it is ready to boil, throw in 
the gooseberries; let them have a scald, then 
take them out, and carefully remove them into 
cold -water; set them over a very slow fire to 
, f 2 ' green, 
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green, cover them close that none of the steam 
can get out, and when they have obtained their 
green colour, which will perhaps be four'or five 
hours, drain them gently' into clarified sugar, 
and give them a heat ; set them by till next day, 
and give them another heat; this you must repeat 
four or five times, in order to bring them to a 
very good green colour; thus you may serve 
them to table by way of compote. If you wish 
to preserve them to keep either dry or in jelly, 
you must proceed as directed for green apricots. 

To preserve Gooseberries white. 
Take the large Dutch gooseberries when full 
grown, but before they are quite ripe, pare them 
into fair water, stone them, put them into boil- 
ing water, and let therrr boil very tender; then 
put them into clarified sugar in an earthen pan, 
and put as many in one pan as will cover the bot- 
tom, and set them by till next day ; then boil 
the syrup a little, and pour it on them ; the day 
after boil it smooth, and pour it on them ; the 
third day give them a gentle boil round, by set- 
ing the side of the pan over the fire, and turn- 
ing'it about as it boils, till they have had a boil 
all over; the day following make -a jelly with 
codlings, and finish them as you do the others. 

To preserve Gooseberries, whole xvithout stoning. 

Get the largest preserving gooseberries, pick 
off the black eye, but not the stalk ; scald them, 
but take great care they do not break ; then take 
them up and throw them into cold water, and to 
every pound of gooseberries put a pound and a 
half of double refined sugar, which must be first 

clarified ; 
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clarified ; to every pound of sugar a pint of water ; 
and when the syrup is cold, lay your gooseberries 
single into youi 1 preserving-pan, and put the syrup 
to thenv-sef them on a slow fire, and let them 
boil,' but not too fast, lest they break; when you 
perceive the sugar has entered them, take them 
off, cover them with white paperj and set them 
by till next day ;,then take them out of the syrup, 
boil the syrup till it begins to be ropy, scum it, 
put it to them again, and set them on a gentle 
fire; let them preserve -gently till you perceive 
the syrup will rope, then take them off, set them 
by till they are cold, and cover them with paper; 
boil some gooseberries _ in fair water, when the 
liquor is strong strain it off, let it stand to settle, 
and to every pint of- that liquor put a pound of 
double-refined sugar, and make a jelly of it; 
put the gooseberries in glasses, when cold pour 
the jelly over them, and the next day paper them ; 
wet and half dry the inside paper, to lie down 
the closer, put on your upper paper, and set them 
in the stove. If you have a mind to make a 
little tree of them according to art, they will be 
pretty in a dessert. 

To preserve Gooseberries dry. 

To every pound of gooseberries, when stoned, 
put two pounds of sugar, but boil the sugar till 
it blows very strong, then strew in the gooseber- 
ries and give them a gentle boil, till the sugar 
comes all over them ; let them settle a quarter 
of an hour, give them another good boil, scum 
them and set them by till the . next day ; then 
drain and lay them out on sieves to dry, dusting 

them 
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them well ; put them before a brisk fire in the 
stove, and when dry on one side, turn and dust - 
them on the other; when quite dry, put thenr 
into your box. 

To preserve Gooseberries, Damsons, or Plumbs. 

' Gather them when dry, full grown, and not 
ripe ; pick them one by one, put them into glass 
bottles that ate very clean and d.ry, and cork 
them close with new corks; then put a kettle of 
water on the fire, and put in the bottles with 
care; wet not the corks, but let the water come 
up to the necks; make a gentle fire till they are 
a little coddled, and turn white; do not take 
them up till cold, then pitch the corks all over, 
or wax them close, and set them in a cool dry 
cellar, 

To preserve Currants for Tarts. 
Put a pound of sugar into a preserving-pan, 
for every pound and a quarter of currants, with 
a sufficient quantity of juice of currants to dis- 
solve the sugar; when it boils, skim it, and put 
in your currants, and boil them till they are very 
clear; put them into a jar, cover, them with 
brandy-paper, and keep them In a dry place. 

To preserve Currants in Jelly. 

Stone your currants, clip off the black tops, 
and clip them from the stalks ; to every pound 
boij two pounds of sugar, till it blow* very strong; 
slip in the currants, givethem a quick boil, take 
-them from the fire and let them settle a little ; 
then give them another boil, and put in a pint 
. of 
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of currant jelly, drawn as directed, till you see 
the jelly will flake from the scumnw* then re- 
move it from the fire, let it settle a little, scum 
them and put them into your glasses, and as they 
£ool take care to disperse them equally. . „ 

To preserve red Currants in Bunches. 

- Having stoned your currants, tie six or seven 
bunches together with a thread, to a, piece of 
split deal, about the length of your finger; put 
double-refined sugar, equal in weight to your 
currants, into your preserving-pan, with a little 
water, and boil it till your sugar flies; then put 
the currants in, and give them a boil up, and 
cover them till next day ; when take them outj 
and either dry or put them in glasses, with the 
syrup boiled up with a little of the juice of red 
currants ; put brandy-paper over thorn, and tie 
them close down with another, paper*, and set 
them in a dry place, , , '. . 

To preserve Currants in Bunclies dry. 

Stone your currants and tie them up in bunches ; 
to every pound of currants boil two pounds of su- 
gar, tilt it blows very strong; 3ip in the cur- 
rants, let them boil very fast till the sugar flies 
all over them ; when settled a quarter of an hour, 
boil them again till the sugar rises almost to the 
top of the pan ; let them settle, scum them and 
Set them by till next day ; then drain them and 
lay them out, taking care to spread the sprigs 
that they may not dry clogged together ; dust 
them very much, and dry them in a hot stove. ; 

To 
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To preserve or 'dry Samphire. 

Take it in bunches as it grows, put on the fire 
a large deep stew-pan filled with water ; when it 
boils throw in a little salt, put in your samphire, 
and when- you see it look of a tine beautiful green, 
take oft the pan directly, and with a fork take up 
the* samphire, lay it on sieves to drain, and when 
cold, either -preserve it, or. dry it. If you frost 
them they will be very pretty. 

To preserve Hops xcith Gooseberries. 

Take the largest Dutch gooseberries, cut them 
across the head, and half way down, pick out 
the seeds clean, but do not break the gooseber- 
ries ; take fine long thorns, scrape them, and 
stick ©n your gooseberries, put in the leaf of the 
one, to the Cut part of the other, and so till your 
thorn is, ful!, then put them in a new pipkin with: 
■a close- cover ; cover them with water, and let 
them stand scalding till they are' green (before 
your water boils) ; while they are gently green- 
ing make a syrup for them, and take whole green 
gooseberries and boil them in water till they all 
break, then strain the water through a sieve; to 
every pound* of hops put a pound and a half of 
double-refined sugar, put the sugar and hops into 
the liquor, and boil them uncovered, till -they 
are clear and green, then take them up and lay 
them on pye plates, and boil your syrup longer; 
lay your hops in" a very deep gallipot, and when 
the syrup is cold pour it on them, cover them 
with paper, and keep them in a stove for some 
time; afterwards in a very dry place. 

To 
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To preserve Damsons or Wallace. . 

Put your damsons in a? pot, to two quarts put* 
pound of fine sugar, and bake them in a slow 
oven two hours; then set them in a cool place a 
.week, and pour over them as much rendered beet" 
suet as will be an inch thick; it must be put on 
hot every time you take any out;, and they will 
keep all the year. 

To preserve Beet Roots. 

Boil your beet root for four hours, -till you see 
it quite soft; then make a syrup of a pint of 
spring water and half a pound of sugar, and boil . 
the beet root in it, for a quarter of an -hour; 
then put it in gallypots for use. "ty'licn you. want 
to use them for sauce, soak them in warm water 
for ten minutes or more, and slice them into oil 
and. vinegar. „ , - 

To preserve apples red all the Year. 

Get a dozen of pippins or pcarmanes, pare 
them, put- a qUart of water to them, one penny- 
. worth of cinnamon stick, grate part of a lemon 
rhindj and some cochineal steeped in water, and 
half a pound of loaf sugar; then send. them to 
the oven, tie over them a paper, and after tl^it 
coarse, paste ; do not forget to scoop a hole in the 
middle of the apples to let the liquor through 
them; let them stand in a slow oven; when you 
think they are enough, take them out of the 
oven,, take off the paper, • and let them :stand in 
the syrup; in the morning dram it from them, 
and put Xo it a little -wateivApound, or a pound 
and a half of sugar, as vcu would liave a quail* 
_ r, ' ■ tity ' 
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tity of syrup for them ; and when you have 
scummed them well, clear it with the white of an 
egg, when that is done put in your apples again,, 
and let them, boil* in the syrup. till it be clear; 
.then put in as>much cochineal as- will make them, 
®f a good colour; sometimes take the apples out 
least they should break* and let the, syrup be 
boiling, and scum it often ; when your apples are 
half enough, let them stand in the syrup all 
night, and in the morning set it- over the fire,, 
which "must be of ehascoal ; let it boil up, then 
take the apples out, and put. them in- again; 
when your syrup is boiled to a thickness for keep- 
ing, and your apples a good colour, .shred your 
lemon peel, and put in it half an ounce of can- 
died orange, cut in thin slices; put your apples 
into the pot you design. to, keep them in, and 
when your syFup is half cold put it on your 
apples-, and put them up for use.. 

To dry Golden Pippins. ' . x 

Par* your pippins, and make a hole in them, a* 
directed for preserving them ; then weigh them,. . 
and boil them till tender ; take them out of the 
water, and.to every pound of pippins take a pound; 
and a half of loaf sugar, and .boil it till it blows, 
very strong;. then put m the fruit, and boil it 
very quick till; the sulgar flows all over the pan ;. 
let them settle, cool them, scum them, and set 
them by till the next day; then drain them and 
Jay them out to dry, dusting them with, fine su;- 
gar before you put them into the stovfe; the next 
day .turn them and dust theni again; when dry, 
pack them up. - • • 

You: 
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YoU ipay dry $$m in, slices, or quarters, aftej- 

the, same nianjiejj. a 

Tq dry Apples or Pkars. 

Iprstboil them in hew ale woft, on a slow fire, 
•for a quarter of anliour^ then take them out and 
press them flat, and dry them in your oven, or 
stove; put them up in papers, in a' box, and 
ibiy will keep all the year. ; 

To dry green Codlings, 

Take your codlings, and coddle them gently 
close covered ; then peel your codlings, and put 
them into cold water, setting them over a slow 
Sre till they are green, close covered; they will, 
fee two or three hours doing. 



*£)• 



To dry Angelica in Knots. 

•; Drain what quantity you will, from the syrupy 
3.ud boil as much sugar as will cover it, till it 
blows; put in your angelica, and give it a boijl 
*ill it blows again ; when cold, drain it, tie it 
in knots, and put it into a warm stove to diyj 
tfirst dusting it a lktle ; when 'dry on one side, 
*urn it to -dry on the other, and then pack it up, 

ThpqrcJi Almond?. 

Take a pound of sugar, make it icftp a syrup, 
Ibpil it candy high, and, put in three quarters ojf 
4 pound of Jordan almonds blanched ; keep them 
stirring all the while, till they are dry, thenerisf 
$fcem, . put them in a 4>ox, and keep them dry. 

To dry Barberries. 
Stone the barberries, and use them in bunches ; 
.. ..r c & ' weigh 
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weigh them, and -to every pound of beirles cla- 
rify two pounds of sugar, make the syrup with 
half a pint of water to a pound of sugar, put your 
barberries into the syrup when it it is .scalding 
hoj, let them boil a little, and set them by with 
a paper close to them.; the next day make them 
Scalding hot, repca^ this two days, but do not 
"boil it after the first time, and when they ^re 
cold lay them on earthen plates, strew sugar well 
over them, the next day turn them on a sieve, 
.fuld sift, them again with sugar; turn them daily 
till they are dry, taking care your stove is no.t 
too.hot, , 

Hozo to keep Fruit for Tarts alt the Year. 

Take -your fruit when it is fit to pot, and strew 
some sugar at the bottom of the pot, then fruit, 
and then sugar; so on till the pot is full; cover* 
them with sugar, tie a bladder over the pot, then 
leather, and keep it in a d*y place. 

To keep Grapes, Gooseberries, Apricots, Peaches* 
, Nectarins, Cherries, Ciirrauts, and Plumbs* 
.. the mJioieYear. 

Take fine dry sand, that has little or no salt- 
ness in it, and make it as dry as 'possible wrth 
.often turning' it in the sun; gather your fruits 
when they -are just ripening, or coming near ripe, 
and dip the ends of the stalks in melted pitch 
or bees-Wax: ; and having a large box with a close 
lid,' .dry you 1' fruit a little in the sun to take away 
the superfluous pioisture, and lightly spread a. 
layer of sand at the bottom of the box, and a 
layer of fruit on it, but hot too near each other ; 
•■- ' • then, 
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then scatter sand'' very even' about an ffl'ch thick 
over them, . and so another layer till the boa is 
full; then shut the lid down close, that theaif 
may not penetrate; and whenever you takeout 
any thing, be sure to mind the placing them even 
again, so you will have them fit for tatts, or other 
■uses, till the next season; if fliey are a little 
iwfinkled, Atfash, them in warm water "and they 
will plump up again : you may use millet instead 
of sandj- if you think it more convenient. ' r 

To keep Figs and Stone Fruit sound and fit for 
Use all the'Year. 

'Take a large eafthen pbt^'put f!he fruit into' it^ , • 
a layer of their own leaves being between them; 
then bojl water and honey, ' scumming ' it till, no 
more will rjse, make it not too thick "of th6 
honey, arid pour it warm oh them ; stop up the 
vessel close^and when y,QH,$ake thepvjGjut for use, 
put them two hours \h> warm, water, and they 
will have in a great measure their natufaf taste- 

To 'keep Grapes on the'Tree^or'u'heiipulkd^ihe 

..•■■: :■ , Tree. ■ •» , - r > •■■/» 

When they are come to /their full growth: %&■ 
fore they are quite ripe ; make, for' every bunch 
of grapes, a bag of white paper, well oiled, close 
the top, that no rain can get into the bag, and 
$hey will keep good till after Christmas ; or" if you 
pull them when just ripe, and dip their stalks in 
melted pitch or wax, and hang them in strings 
across a room, so that they do not touch one 
another.' 'Pears will keep the same way all, the 
year. ' • 

To 
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- ; 7b A:e# JVfAnuts or Filherts> all Me • Year, , ■ 
' G ather them iwhen they are ripe, with the" green 
husks'o^, • fou.ry them .in :<3ry sand,, and mix the 
filberts with them. 

'., How to keep all sorts of Flowers. 
-; feather; $hem on, a \[ery %e clear d#y,a$t\tfelv£ 
o'clock j.;ha-ve ready a/b^^and} §: lityle writing 
lan^.placgalayer °^ sp#d> then, a layqr ( of flowers, 
and so on alternately* till the ;box ; is full ; close 
the box, that no air can get in. 

'" Tbdry-drtichoaksred. 

$ojl; you$ ^r-tjehqaks in. water till y^u, see they 
lire spff. ;, t^enr Wke them out, and pound som£ 
fc'qciiiu(?ai very fine, .and.' mix in fresh water, and 
pr?ir^j(iein. again a quarter of an hour j then dry 
jtb^raj^b^gs. for a quarter of an hour.' , 

.-,..:: :p: i-JpJkeep Wdthuis all the Year. - 

•• "-' ■ ■-■■ •-< ■• -4 ('r-.f..- ; , ..< -. , ., , , ..., r . 

' ^a^'oyo.ur : .walnuts,'.. full, rin.c,. and peel" them; 
then dry them well in "the sun Tor a week or more, 
ffcfr'theiii; often ,^it^ a <?Joth toll yoju, see no movd^j. 
on them; then keep .them in a bag, in a dry 
pl^ce^and, when yoji^ want any for a dessert, crack 
^nd|ieel tlfem qpite clean, but take care that you 
keep the _ nut whole, or m quarters; ^hen pu^; 
ifchem Winsome spring w^ter, as warm!. as, you may 
bea/ your finger in; let them stand" threes or four 
hpurs, then put them in cold spring water,. an# 
let. them stand all night;, the next day, when you 
go to set .your dessert, put them in*- glasses, 
.and they .)yill be crisp and .fifte as when fresh 
gathered, " '"' 
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* .'/:', : 7b keep Kidney Beans. 

Gather "them on a; dry day, dry them in the 
sun, arid keep them in papers, in a dry place,- 
and before you use them, lay them in warrtt 
water. , ■ ' 



FRUIT PASTES, &c. 

Tc make Angelica Paste. 

Take the youngest and most pithy angelica you 
can get, boil it very tender, and drain and press 
6ut al\ the water you possibly can; then beat it 
in a mortar to as fine a paste as may be, and rub 
it through a sieve; next day dry it over a fire, 
and, to every pound of this paste, take one pound 
of" fine sugar in fine powder ; when your paste is 
hot, put in the sugar, stirring it over a gentle 
fire till it is well incorporated; when so done, 
5rop it on plates, long or round, as you think 
proper; dust it a little, and put it into the stove" 
to dry. 

To make Apricot Paste. - 
■Take any quantity of apricots very ripe, peel, 
stone, and cut them small, put them in a deep 
earthen pan,- then take a large and deepkettle, ; 
fill it 'with water, and place in it the earthen pan 
ift whieh $ie apricots are; boil them thus, what 
is called balheo maria; when they have well boiled, 
thus, and thrown off their jt^ce, take 4»em off 

• and 
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and pour them in a. sieve to' drain' 1 ; when they 
are well drained, take a horse-hair sieve very open,- 
strain them well, after which put them, in a, 
prcserving'pan t»n the fire to dry them a little ; 
when you see they begin to make a thick paste," 
take them off, have a pair of scales, i and weigh 
a pound and a half of very fine sifted sugar, 
. pounded in powder, to every pound of fruit; put 
the whole again into a preserving-pan, set it on . 
the fire, keeping continually stirring it with a 
spoon, fill you see J the sugar is well mixed with 
the apricots ; take notice they must not boil, for 
then the sugar Would melt too much ; when that 
is done* put this paste in your tin moulds* and 
place them upon tin plates in the stove; when 
they have got a good: crust pn the top, turn them 
to make them take one also at bottom ; then af- 
ter your paste is very firm,, take a little knife and 
pass ft all 'round the moulds, to make them quit 
the paste, which then put. on a' sieve in the 
stove, to. make it crust by the sides ; when the 
crust is well formed,, take them off and put them 
in, boxes, or any thing you may think proper to 
keep them in for use. '. 

Another Way. 

Boil some apricots that' are full ripe to a pulp, 
and -rub the fine of it through a sieve; to every 
pound of pulp, ftake one pound two <oanoes of 
tine sugar, beaten to a very fine. powder; heat 
well your paste, and by degrees put. in: your su- 
gar; when, all is in, give it a thorough hfeatlovqtf 
.the fire, taking care not to let it. boil ; theft taka 
i{ oft >ajul« scrape it all I® one side «£ the panij 
:™ ' '' "" " let 



let it cool a little, then lay it out on plates hv 
what form you please ; then dust them, and put 
them into the stove to dryi 

To make Paste of grten Apricots. 

Take the down off, which is done by making a 
lye, with five or six handfuls of green wood ashes, 
sifted arid boiled, till the water is quite sleek, and 
smooth to the fingers ; put in the apricots ; let 
them soak till the down comes off easily ; stir 
the ashes pretty often, to keep it from settling 
at bottom ; take the pot off the fire to clean the 
fruit, and throw in fresh water as they are doing; 
then boil them in the fresh water till they are 
tender enough to sift, and boil the juice till it 
comes to a good consistence, stirring it conti- 
nually for fear it should burn ; weigh an equal 
quantity of fruit and sugar; and mix them well 
together off the fire ; put them in moulds directly, 
and dry them as before. 

To make Cherry Paste. 

Take two pounds of Morello cherries, stone 
them, press out the juice, dry them in a pan, 
and mash them over a fire; then weigh them, 
and take their weight in sugar beaten very fine, 
heat them over a fire till the sugar is well mixed, 
then dress them on plates or glasses; dust them 
when cold, and put them into a stove to dry. 

To make Gooseberry Paste. 

Take the gooseberries when full grown, wash 
and put them into your preserving pan, with as 
much spring water as will cover them ; boil tbem 

x all 
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all to a murftmy, and'* str«w therriiori $ Hair -sievfe* 
over.afr earthen pot or pan; tften press out' all the 
mice; to every pound of pssfce, take' >6ne< pound 
two ounces of sugar, boil it till it cracks,, take it 
from the fire, put in the paste, and m Be it welt 
over aslow fire till the sugar is incorporated with 
the paste, then scuiri it and fill your paste-pots ; 
give them another scum, and when cold, put 
them into the stove; when crusted on the top* 
turn them and set them in the stove again; 
when a little dry, cut them in long pieces, set 
them to be quite dry, and, when so crusted that 
they will bear touching, turn them on sieves, 
. dry the other side, and then put them into your 
box. 

Note.r— You may make, them red or green, 
by putting in the colour when the sugar 
and paste is well mixed, giving it a warm, 
altogether. 

To make Currant Paste, 

Wash your currants well, put them into your 
{^esfcrving^pan \ bruise them, and with a little 
water boil them to a pulp; then press out the" 
jjiicei.. and. to eveiy.pourtd take twenty ounces -of" 
loaf sugar,; bail it to/crafck, take it from the fee, 
and ptrtii» -the paste; then heat it over the fire, 
take off: the scum, put it into your paste-pots, 
-or gfaisses, then- dry aod-- manage- them as other 
pastes. 

To make Orange Elttxer Paste.. 
, BoiLone. pound of the leavos of orange flowers 
ve^ tender; then- take two pounds and tw& 

:',: ' ounces- 
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jounces -o£ doufeJe<'i£fi J n<}d sugjir iaifine powder, 
r»nd when you. ^avei^uisedjhe flowers to a.puip, 
-jstir in the sugar by; decrees,, over ailowiire, till 
all is in and well jn^tefl; -then tmake Jittle drops 

■WXd dry, them. .,.-..■, ;,-,;'/?. 

Let your quinces be full ripe," boil them till 
they are quite tender, drainand sift them as usual, 
.reduce the marmalade, on the fire, to a paste 
•consistence, stirring it continually:; according to 
the quantity of quince marmalade, refine a pound 
.of sugar to three quarters of quinces ; mix them 
together on • a very "slow fire, without any boil- 
ing, put it into what form you please directly, 
"^and'oVy as usual. / • y 

.".'-, Tq make- red Quince Paste. 

TViimke ttfee pasterpjj a- fine rqd, bake the 

.'trances in >the- oven ^ rr h^g while, then r peel and 

•sift ^fctepi in a (Strong JuuV sieve; .dry the marma- 

.l«de lovef^jask^v fire #. U'ttle while, to about half 

#hje <&>»si8j;<3ncy $$ jajpaste ; t|ien to redden it the 

more, keep it a good while on a slow ashes-ike, 

stirring it some time ; and to add further to its 

redness, put a little -Steeped- eochhieal, and reduce 

,&.on.$sl0wfirq,rto a^Hick paste ; thatis, when it 

. ioosens\from the pau ; put as much sugar as mar • 

.onaiade, or paste, soak it a little while on the 

ike,, and let 1% cool, just enough to work it well 

;with the hands. 

To make Plumb Paste. 

inike any «oat of plumbs you please, put a pan 

of water on the fire; when it- 'boils put your 

h2 plumb> 
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plumbs in, let them soak till you see they loosen 
their skin ; then- take them off, strain them 
through a sieve, and put them into a pan over 
: the ^fire, to make them throw off their water, 
keeping stirring them till you see your paste is a 
little thick; take? them off, an4 proceed as dU 
rected for apricots. 

To make Peach Paste. 

Take any quantity of peaches, cut them smajl 
in an earthen pot, and do precisely as before. 

To make Lemon and Citron Paste. 

Cut off the hard knobs at both ends, core 
them through and through, boil them in water 
till they are tender; take them out and put them 
into cold water a moment, drain them, by pressr 
ing them in a linen cloth; to get the water out, 
then pound and sift them; upon a quarter of a 
. pound of marmalade, put half a pound of cla- 
rified sugar, simmer it a while together to mix, 
stirring it continually, and proceed as with the 
Other. 

To make Apple Paste. 

Take what quantity of golden pippins you 
think proper, which boil whole in a pan of Wa- 
ter, without paring /them; when you see they 
' are well done,, take them off, and put them in a 
draining sieve; then take a horse-hair sieve, very 
open, and strain them through; when that is 
done, put them in the preserving-pan, and pTOt 
ceed as directed for apricots. 

To 
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To make fine Puff Paste. 
To every pound of flour put one pound of 
butter, and the yolk of an eggi First take a 
quarter of a pound of the butted, and rub it in, 
finely with the flour, then make a holjow in the 
middle of your flour, and beat the yolk of an 
egg very fine, or it will spot the crust, then put 
in as much cold water as will make it into a light 
.paste, work it up light and roll it out, then di- 
vide the rest of the butter into five parts, take 
.one and stick it into little bits all over, then 
shake a little .flour all over, roll it up round, and 
cut off apiece at the end, and lay on the middle 
pf the roll, and roll it out again ; do this four 
or five times, and it will make very fine puff 
paste. ..,'.. 

To make fine Paste for Tarts. 

Take a pound of flour, a pound of loaf sugar, 
beat fine, and a pound of butter, work it up all 
together, do not roll it, hut beat it well with the 
rolling pin for half an hour, folding it up, and 
beating it out again, then roll out little pieces, 
as you want for your tarts. 

To make paste for Pattipans. 

Take a pound of fine flour, a spoonful of su- 
gar, three quarters of a pound of good butter, 
rub it all into your flour, then take the yolks of 
two eggs, the white of one, as much water as 
will wet it, beat them and pour it into the flour, 
and work it all together ; then roll it out thin, 
and it will rise in baking. 

To 
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7b make Paste for a Pasty. 

Lay down a peok of flour, ; work it up with six 
pound of butter' and four eggs, and make it iritD 
,a stiff paste with cold water. 

To make Spun Paste. 
Take either apples, peaches, apricots, orplumbsr; 
put them in a pan of water on the fire; and dp 
them' as before directed ; then after you have 
•strained them through a sieve, take a high cla- 
rified sugar, when done, take it off from the 
fire, and put your frith: in, wliich boil as it werfe 
for a jelly; when you see your paste thickens, 
take it off, and spread it upon "tin plates with'a, 
Jcnife, as thin as you can; .put those 'tin plates rh 
the stove for five or six tlays, with a stow fire; 
after that'time your paste will be firm, then talae 
a knife and-cufc. your paste as thin as you please; 
have little round sticks, cover them with that 
- paste which you -have exit, replace them again in 
the stove till the next day, then your paste will 
•have taken the form >of the sticks ; take these efff 
and keep them for use, - * 

To make Mayal Paste. 
Boil half a pint of water a moment, with a 
little sugar, a quarter of a pound pf butter, a. 
little fine rasped or ,grated lqmon peel, .a.ljttle 
'salt;' put flour to -it, by little ahfl rrttle,'to : mix 
. it well, and pretty thick; .'turn arid stir rt con- 
tinually oh the fire, until it quits the pan; take 
it off, and while it is warm put eggs to it, one 
by one; mix it we&,' and put eggs, urifflhY'ls 
come to the 'consistency of a paste, and! sticks 

to the fingers. . - ' 

To 
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To make Queen Paste. 

Ts made after -the same manner as the last, 
except you are to use cream instead of water; it 
will have a richer taste, but will not be so light 

To make Paste Spanish fashion. 

Make a- holerin the middle of the floor;, put ' 
salt to it, and an equal quantity of butter- and 
fresh hog's lard; mix it with warm water, 
make it pretty firm and let" it rest; cut it in 
several pieces, and roll each as thin as possible,, 
and rub each leaf with melted hog's lard; put 
all the pieces one upon another; roll them to- 
gether; let it cool; cut it with a knife, and' 
put it to what use you please. 

To make Rice Paste. 

Work some flour with a couple of eggs; and a 
fittle water; let it rest; have some rice boilecf 
wry tender, in good rich broth ; when it is cold. 
pound it m a mortar with the ready prepared 
paste, and a little butter, until it is properly 
mixed: it will serve fo? any sort of cakes, as all 
other paste. 

* .. . To make Paste for a standing Crust. 

To a peck of flour put six pounds of butter,, 
lay your flour in a large dish, make a hollow in 
the middle, put your butter in a saucepan of 
water- on the fire, and when the butter is all 
malted take it off, and put it into the flour hot, 
and, with a wooden spdon or stick work it all to- 
gether, then, with your hands work your, paste 
jjuick,. and puli it all' into little pieces, till it is 

quite 
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quite cold, then work it up into a stiff paste, and 
form it into what shape you please, and build 
your walls for a standing pye< 



BOMBOONS, PASTILS, &c. &c. 

* 

To make Nut Bombpons. 

Take a pound of. Spanish nuts, and boil them 
in an iron pan; s when they are well boiled, rub 
Off their skin with a napkin ; if some stick too 
.hard, pare it off with a knife; . take a tin grater 
and grate your nuts very fine on a sheet of pa- 
per; then take a pound of powdered sugar to a 
pound of nuts, put it in a pan over a slow fire; 
when your sugar is all melted in stirring it per- 
petually with a wooden spoon, put your nuts in 
and work them well till all is well mixed, arid 
pour it upon a tin plate; take a wooden rolling- 
pin to spread it, which you must be very quick 
in doing, for it cools very fast; and when it 
is cold cut it into what form you please;, you 
must take care the sugar should not be too much 
melted, for it is very apt to soften when the nuts 
are joined to it. 

Lemon or Orange Bomboons. 

Take a piece of loaf sugar, rasp the oranges 
or lemons with it, brush off what sticks to the 
sugar upon a paper; then pound in a mortar the. 
same piece of sugar, and put it in a pan with 
that which is upon the paper, and which tastes 

of 
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of the lemon or orange; set it upon a gentle 
fire to melt it slowly; after which pour it upon 
a tin plate, which must be rubbed before with a 
little butter, or it will stick to the plate; then 
spread it with the rolling-pin as you did for the 
nuts (observe the rolling-pin must likewise be 
rubbed with butter, for fear it should stick) when 
this is done, and it is perfectly cold, cut it in 
what shape you please and send it up. 

To make Bitter Almond Bomboons. . 

, Take bitter almonds, boil them in water to 
take off their skin; after which place them in a 
Stove to dry them; when they are well dried, 
rake a grater and do as directed for the nuts ; you 
foust put the same weight of sugar as almonds. 

To make Coffee-Cream Bomboons. 

Take about a pmt of ■ coffee made with water, 
put in it a pound of loaf sugar, set it on the fire, 
and boil it to a high degree, then add a full 
pint of double cream, and let, it boil again, keep- 
ing continually stirring till it comes to caramel 
height; to know when it is come to that point, 
you must have a bason of water by you, dip your 
finger in it, and put it quickly in your sugar, 
then in the water, again to remove the sugar, 
which will have stuck to it ; take a bit of it in 
your teeth, if it is hard in its crackling take it 
off, it is to the height required ; pour it upon a 
tin plate, and proceed as directed for th& lemon 
bomboons : when it is warm you may cut it in 
little squares, lozenges, or any other shaped 
pastiles, and draw a few strokes over them with 
a knife. 

i To 
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, To make Ordng£->Flo7ecr Bomboons.] 

Take dried, bil'rat, or whall we sliall cftH'/iw 
lined* orange flower, which j&dund ma mortar, 
and pass througlTa sieve; then "-take half a pound 
of pounded loaf sugar, which mix with your 
orange flower, and put into a pan over a slow fire, 
to melt it gently in, stirring continually with a 
spoon ; when it is all well melted, pour it on a, 
tin plate, and do as directed for the lemon bom- 
boons. 

To make pralined Almonds. 

Take a pound of almonds, clean them well of 
their dust with«a cloth, put them in a' pan, with 
a pound of sugar and a little water, let them boil 
till they begin to sparkle; then take them off 
the fire, and stir them well with a wooden spoon, 
till you see the sugar will turn gravelly; then set 
them again over a slow fire, to dissolve the su- 
gar, keeping still -stirring, that the sugar may 
stick to the ! almonds; when you see your a!~ 
rnonds become reddish* and are well covered with 
stigar, take them ofl^pour them in a sieve, cover 
them with a clean cloth, and put them in a stove; 
tliJs/matoes them preserve their gloss. 

. , To make pralined Nuts. 

Take a pound of Spanish nuts without their 
shells, wlrrch put in a pan with as much sugar, 
and proceed ■as directed for alrnOnds; you may 
trail the' huts a little if you chuse, to take off* 

their 

* The word praline is from the French; there being no 
^rord to express the real idea of the French in this mode of 
preserving. 
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their skin, but then the sugaj does not stick on 
them so well. You may also make all sorts of 
pralines with clarified sugar, which must be pro- 
portioned in equal quantity to the weight of su- 
gar you want to praline; your Avork will be cer- 
tainly much the finer, for generally they use 
loaf sugar. 

' To make pralimd Pistachio Nuts. 

Take a pound of pistachio^ nuts ready shelled, 
have a pound of water on the fire, when it boils 
put your nuts in it, let them boil thus a little,; 
then take them off and rub off their skin; put 
them again in another pan with an equal quan- 
tity of Sugar, and continue exactly as directed 
for the' almonds. 

To make praUned Orange Peel. 

Take any quantity of oranges, part them into 
four quarters, take their rind off, and take away 
very carefully all the white which is inwardly at- 
tached to it, so that there remains nothing but 
the very superficy of the yellow rind, which cut 
in strings as narrow as you please ; when that is 
done, ,have a pan, in which put some clarified 
sugar, and let it boil "a little, then put your 
orange rind in, let the whole boil together to a 
high degree ; take it off and stir it with a wooden 
spoon, till you see your sugar is well mixed to- 
gether: you may set it again on the fire if you 
ehuse, keeping stirring till you see the -sugar be- 
gins ,to dissolve, then take it off immediately; 
this will make your orange rind firm and crack- 
ling in the mouth. 

i 2 ■ ^ As 
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As there are people who do not like the bit-: 
temess of the orange rind, you may, in such a 
case* give a little boiling to your rinds before 
you put them in sugar. 

To make fresh Orange Flower pralined. 

Take any quantity of orange flowers, pick them 
carefully leaf by leaf; when that is done, have a, 
pan with what quantity of clarified sugar that 
is necessary, boil it as before, then put your 
orange flower in ; you will see that it will spoil 
all your sugar by the water it will throw off; let 
it boil thus till your sugar recovers as far as the 
first degree, then take it from the fire, and stir it 
till your sugar turn sand or gravel-like : should 
it not dry so well as you would have it, set i^ 
again on the fire, and keep stirring it perpetu- 
ally, till you see your sugar begins to melt; take 
\t off immediately, and continue by stirring to 
reduce it into a sand : better to have a little more 
trouble in working your sugar to reduce it in 
sand, because then the orange flower does not: 
take so much sugar, and has a better flavour ; 
after it is dried throw it in a sieve to drain the 
sugar from it, and keep nothing but the flower ; 
then place it in that sieve, in the stove, to finish 
drying it quite, stirring now and then for fear it 
should stick together; when it is well dried, put 
it in your boxes and keep it for use. 

To make Lemon Pastils. 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, 
sifted as fine as possible, put it in a plate, take 
three or four lemons, which squeeze over your 
6*igar; mix it well with a spbon, till you see 

• it' 
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it makes 'what is called a royal paste, a little 
thickish, that you may take it upon a knife.; 
then take half a sheet of paper and cover it with 
little, round, and flat drops, which we cajl pqs r 
tils, of the size of a farthing; place it in the 
stove with a slow, fire till it is quite dry, and take 
it off from the paper; you may add to it, if you 
chuse, some of the skin of the lemon rasped or 
grated, but not chipped ; for as it is a melting 
pastil, some of the bits would remain in the 
mouth, which is not quite so well. 

To make Chocolate Pastils. 

Take. a little chocolate, which put in a pan 
over the fire to melt it; stir it with a spoon, 
when it is well melted, take half a, pound of loaf 
sugar, pounded in a mortar and sifted, which 
dissolve in a little clear water. When that is 
done, put in your chocolate ; if you find the 
paste too thick, add a little water, enough to 
bring it to that degree of liquidity specified for 
the lemons ; then dress it on half sheets of paper 
as we then directed, but do not put it in the 
stove, for the heat softens chocolate; let it dry 
naturally in a cupboard, and when dry, t a ke 
them off from the paper and put them in boxes 
for such purpose. 

To make Raspberry Pastils. 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar on 
a plate, then a quantity of raspberries, which 
squeeze through a sieve; when that is done, add 
the, juice to the sugar till it makes a paste of that 
consistency specified in speaking of the lemons; 

1 dress 
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dress it on the paper and put it in the stove till 
dry. 

Another Way to make Raspberry Pastils. 
Mash the raspberries, put in a little water, boil 
and strain them, then take half a pound of fine 
sugar, sifted through an hair sieve; just wet the 
6ugar to make it as thick as a paste; put to it 
twenty drops of spirits of vitriol, set it over the 
fire, making it scalding hot, but not to boil: 
drop it on paper, it will soon be dry; if it will not 
come off easily, wet the paper,. Let them he a 
day or two on the same paper. 

To make Currant Pastils. 

Do exactly as directed for the raspberries; you 
have no occasion to put "any water to these two 
sorts, because the juice of the fruit is enough of 
itself to dissolve the sugar, and make your paste 
as thick and as clear as you would have it. 

To make Coffee Pastils. 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, have 
about the quantity of two dishes of coffee made 
with water, which put in your sugar, and mix 
well till you see it makes a royal paste a little 
thick, and proceed as before directed for the le- 
mon drops. 

You may make them another way, viz. with 
ground coffee, which you sift very fine through 
a sieve, then adding a little water, as directed 
for^the chocolate drops. 

To m/ike Orange Pastils. 

Take about a dozen oranges, squeeze out the 
juice, boil the rind very tender, cut out most of 

the 
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the white, land beat the yellow rind very fine; 
rub it through an hair sieve, arid to a pound of 
the pulp put a pound and a, half of fine sugar, , 
sifted through an hair sieve; mix it well, . and. 
put in the juice till you make it thin enough to 
drop from a tea-spoon : drop it on glasses, and 
set it by the fire; let it stand there about two. 
hours, and then put it in a stove ; the next day 
turn it: it will be dry in twenty-four hours. 

To make Barberry Pastils* . 

Take a good -quantity of barberries, strip them, 
off the stalks; put to them a little ^water, to keep 
them from burning; boil them, and mash-t^em 
as they boil, till they are very dry; then rub 
them through art hair sieve, and afterwards strain 
them 'through a strainer, that there may be none 
of the black noses in.it; make it Spalding hot, 
and to half a pint of the, pulp put a pound of the 
sifted sugar; let it scald', and drop it on hoards 
or glasses; then put it in a stove, arid turn it 
when J it is candied/ ; , : 

To nwke'$latqfia Pastils, either of Apricot Ker- 
nels, vr half bitter, and half sweet Almonds. 

Take a pourid of kernels or almonds, beat very 
fine with rose-Water; take a pound of sifted su- 
gar and the whites of five eggs beat to a froth, 
mix them well together, and set them on a slow 
fire; keep them stirring till they begin, to. be 
"stifif : when they are quite cold, make them in 
little round drops;, bake them on paper and thin 
plates. 

CONSERVES, 
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CONSERVES. 

To make Violet Conserve, 

Take any quantity of violets, which pick caref 
fully leaf by leaf from their stalk, put them in a 
little mortar and pound them well, take them out 
with- a card and put them in a saucer; then take 
a little clarified sugar, boil it to a high degree, 
take it off from the fire, add your violets to it, 
and stir it well. with a spoon, but not to dissolve 
it; grating of it very fine will answer the same 
.purpose. , 

To make Lemon and Orange Consbrve. 

Take a lemon or an orange, grate the rind with 
a tin grater, put the powder in a saucer, squeeze 
the juice of the fruit over it, mix it well together 
with a spoon, then boil some sugar very high, 
because what you put in it is a liquor,, since jit is 
the juice and the grating of the fruit mixt toge- 
ther lowers the sugar, which requires the sugar 
to be boiled a little higher for this sort of conserve 
than for the others : when your sugar is boiled 
to the proper height mix it in your - composi- 
tion, and proceed on just the same as directed 
for the other conserves. 

To make White Lemon Conserve. 

Boil a pound of the finest sugar, but not so 
high as before ; take it off the fire, and squeeze 
the juice of a lemon in it, at different times, stir- 
ring continually ; it will make the sugar as white 
as milk, if properly don/ ; take care not to drop 

any 
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any of the seeds in it; work it well together, and 
pour it in the moulds, when it. is mixed of an 
equal substance, which prove by pouring some 
With a spoon, as any other jelly. 

To make Pomegranate Conserve. 

Take a good large ripe pomegranate of a fine' 
colour, seed it one after another ; then squeeze it 
in a linen cloth, to. get the juice, which boil, 
and reduce to half; put it to a pound of su- 
-gar, refined as for violet conserve; when it is 
naif cold, Work it well together, and dress it in 
the- moulds as usual. 

To make Conserve of Hips. 

Gather your hips before they grow soft, cut 
off the heads and stalks, split them in half, and 
take out all the seeds and white ; put them in an 
earthen pan, stir them every day" lest they grow 
mouldy, and let them stand till they are soft 
enough to rub through a coarse hair sieve; they 
are a dry berry and rub through with some dif- 
ficulty; add to them their weight in sugar, and 
mix them well together without boiling, keeping 
it in gallypots for use. 

To make Conserve of Red Roses, 

Take red rose buds, bruise them in a marble 
mortar, adding by degrees fine powder sugar 
sifted, to the quantity of three pounds; beat 
them till no particles arise, and till the Whole 
becomes a firm and solid mixture. 

. To make Conserve of Orange Peel. 
Take the clear rind of oranges, steep them in 
Water of a moderate heat till they are tender; 
k then 
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then strairi the water from theni, (wand them in 
a marble- mortar, and strain them' through" a 
sieve; then bfjftg the pulp to a proper consist-i 
ence over a gentle fire, and add to it thrice its 
quantity of sugar, and let it be reduced into a 
conserve by beating if in a mortar. 

To make Conserve of Quinces. 

Pare the quinces, take out the cores and seeds* 
then cut them into small pieces, boil them tilt 
they are soft; to eight pounds of quinces put in 
six pounds of sugar, boil them to a consistence. 

To make Conserve of Red Roses, or any other 
Flowers. 

Take rose buds, or any other flowers, and pick 
them ; Cut off the white part from the red, and 
lakfe the fed flowers and sift them through a 
sieve, to get out the seeds; then weigh them, 
*aft4 to every pound of flowers take two pounds 
a^'^nalfof loafsugar'; beat the flowers pretty 
nne in a stone mortar, then by degrees put the 
Stfgar \o them, and teat it till it is weli incorpo* 
rated together; then put it into gfcthpots, tie it 
over with psper, $rid over that a leather, and it 
will keep seven years. 

To make C&ns'erve' of Cherries. 
_ Stone your cherries, and boil them a mpment; 
.sift them, and reduce the. juice on a slow fifb till 
it comes to a pretty thick marmalade; add the 
proportion if a pound to a pound of sugar. 
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75> make a Compete of Apples. 

Take any sort of apples, cut them in halves, 
take out the core and pare them very neatly, and 
in proportion a* you cut and pare them throw 
-them into a bason of water, for fear they should 
turn black; have a pan on the fire wkh clarified 
Sugar in, very light, that is to say, half sugar and 
•half water ; let it boil that you may skim it a lit- 
tle, then put your apples in and do them gently, 
taking care your ^gar should not boi^ too fast, 
because in such a case they would wash all to a 
{>ulp: when: yoii see that your apples are yell 
«oiie, take them off from the fire, arid let them, 
cool' in the sugar; for. if they be too much done, 
In "cooling in the sugar itself, they grow firm 
again; "so set them m your ashes: but if you 
should perceive your syrup is too thin, you may, 
after you have taken off your apples, set it again 
over the fire, and give rt what height you please, 

To make a Compdte of Oranges. 
Cut the rind of your oranges into ribs, leav- 
ing part of the rind on; cut them into eight, 
yarts, and throw them into boiling water; When 
a' pin will easily go throw the rind, drain and put 
them into as much sugar, boiled till it becomes 
smooth, as will -cover them ; give all a boil toge- 
ther, adding some juice of oranges to what sharp- 
ness you please ; you may put a little pippin jelly 
into the boiling; when coki they make pretty 
plates. 
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To make a Compote of Pears. 
Take pears, which must not be too ripe, split 
them by the head's end with a knife, put them 
into a pan of water, and boil them till they are a 
little softened, take them off and change them 
into cold water: have another little pan of fresh 
water, hi which squeeze two lemons, after which 
pare your pears neatly, and put them in that le- 
mon water to whiten them : take then another 
pan with clarified sugar very light, an ji put your 
pears in till they have well taken the sugar, and 
are well done. 

To make a Compote of Apricots. 

: Take any quantity of apricots, split them on 
pne side to take out the stone, put them in a paii 
of water, and set them over the fire, boil thera 
very gently for fear they should mash ; when you 
see they are well softened, take them off and 
change them, into cold water ; take clarified su- 
gar, put your apricots in, give them a little boil- 
jng, then take them off and set them in your 
dishes. 

To make a Compote of green Apricots. * 

Take any quantity of green apricots, then two 
handfuls of salt, which wet with a little vinegar; 
take a coarse towel, put your apricots in it along 
with the salt, and rub them well in the towel 
till you see the apricots have lost all their down ; 
be careful not to do them so hard as to break 
their skin; when that is well done, throw them 
into fresh water to make them lose the salt and 
vinegar, which is done by giving them three or 
v four 



four different successive fresh waterings; when* 
your apricots are well cleaned, prick them well 
with a pin, set them in a pan of water on the,, 
fire, and boil them as much as younlease; when 
they are sufficiently done, M take them, off from 
the .fire, and let them cool in that. same„wa^ 
ier till the next day, when you must set them, 
again on the fire, in the same water, 'and as soon 
as it begins to boil take them off and. change 
fhem into cold water ; then take another .pan 
-urijtK. the : first degree ,of clarified sugar,, put your 
apricots in, let them; simmer on a! slow fire till 
^hey begin to tuna very green ; you must not let 
them be <wuie done the first time you put them 
in.sug^r, they.jnust have then but one bubble in 
the sugar, then take them off and let them stand 
#11 the next day; when they will have thrown 
off all their water, and turn of the most beauti- 
ful green.; ' ' • 

To make a Compote of Green Gages. 

Take green gages, which prick with a pin, and 
^et on the fire in a pan of cold water, till they are 
a little softened; then take them off and let 
them cool in the same water, when that is done 
take the highest degree of clarified sugar, pnt your 
plumbs in itj and set them again on a very slow 
fire, to make them throw off their water and turn 
green; you must also cover your pan during 
this second operation with a tin-plate, that they 
may not lose their steam, which makes them 
greener; after which take them off and dress 
them in your dishes. 

To 
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»•. . To make a Contfmtt '.of Quinces, 

Take quinces, which cut into four quarters, and 
take out their cores and pare them ; set them in 
a pan of water on the fire, boil them as much as 
you please; when they are done enough, take 
them out of the water, and put them on. a. cloth 
to drain;' then take another pan with the first de- 
gree of -clarified sugar, and put yourquhjces' m . 
and let them do gently upon a slow fire that they 
-may be very mellow: if you would have them 
Ted, cover them as soon as you put theiri on the 
fire with a tin plate, and feaveit on till; they are 
quite done; then take them off and dress, thera; 
in your dishes. ' If your sugar is m jeHy, p^t 
them dTre^ly in your dishes and pour suj*ar over 
them../ " ■ ' ' ; " '■■■• '- ' " "" --'■ ■ ';• 
", To make \a Compote, 'of Chirries. ' 

Take cherries, and cut off half of their stalks ; 
have clarified sugar, put your cherries in, arid let 
them bail till they lire (kme enough; then take 
them off from the fire, and let them stand till 
they are grown sufficiently cold to take them all 
one by one, and set them on their stalk upwards 
in ybur dishes, and pour sugar over them. 

To make a.Comfote of JBoonchretknJPcar^ ■■, ., 

Pare your fruft,.and,-i?9* them i&to.fjipes; seatt 
them a little, squeezing pne juice of lemony 
them> in the scalding* to keep them white; thea 
drain them, and put a$ much clarified sugar as 
will just cover them ; give them a boil,, and then 
sqiiieezeftheiujce from an orange or lemon, which 
you best approve of, and whgn cejd theypjay be 
served to table. 

To 
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To, Make a Compote tf baked Wardens. 
Bake your wardens in an earthen pot, with a 
little claret, some spice, lemon peel, and sugar ; 
when you use them, peel off the skin and dress 
them in plates, either whole oivin .halves ; then 
make a jelly of pippins, . sharpened well with the 
juice of lemons, and pour it upon them; when 
cold, break the jelly with a spoon, and it will 
look very agreeable upon the red pears. , 



FRUIT ICES, CREAM ICES, &c. 

To Ice Currants. 

Take fair currants in bunches, and have ready 
the white of an egg, well beaten to froth, dip 
them in, lay them abroad, sift double refined su* f 
gar pretty thick over them, and let them dry in 
•a stoWor oven. 

To make Orange and Lemon Ices. 

Take a high degree of .clarified sugar in a pan, 
then itake three lemons or oranges, pare very neat 
the outer rind without any of the white which is 
under it, and drop it in the sugar, where it must 
remain about one hour to let it take well the taste 
of it: when that is done, take the same three 
oranges or lemons., which you have pared, cut 
them through the middle, and squeeze their juice, 
dn your sugar; then pass the whole through a 
sieve in.tGiartP.thex pan, and put this, composition 

mixture 
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mixture from this last pah into the icing pof^ 
which is called sabotiere. You may. add, if you 
please, the juice of three or four lemons to youf 
orange ice; *it will fatten the sugar, and make 
your ices more mellow. 

The Method of icing all Sorts of liquid Compo* 
sitions. 

When your composition is put 4n the sabotiere* ' 
( take some natural ice and put it in a mortar, 
when it is reduced to a powder, strew over it two 
or three handfuls of salt ; then take your pails, 
put some pounded ice in the bottom, and place 
your sabotiere in those pails, which you fill up 
after with ice to bury the sabotiere irt. You 
must take care in the beginning to open your 
sabotiere in order not to let the sides freeze first, 
and on the contrary detach, with a pewter spoon, 
all the flakes which stick to the sides, in order to 
make it congeal equally all over in the pot; then • 
work them well, for they are much more mellow 
by being well worked; and their delicacy de* 
pends entirely upon it. Do not wait till they 
are thoroughly iced to begin to work them, ' be* 
cause they would become too hard, and it is not 
possible to dissolve what is congealed in lumps 
or pieces : when you see they are well congealed 
let them rest, taking care for this time there 
should be some which stick to the sides of the 
icing-pot; this will prevent them from melting, . 
and make them keep longer in a right degree of 
icing. 

If your composition does not congeal so 
■ quickly as you wish, through the melting' of 

your 
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your pounded ice, you may change that ice in 
the same manner as you put it before; for ad 
there is always a hole at the bottom of those 
pails, you may let the water of your melted ice 
run off, by taking out the stopper without dis* 
turbing the sabotiere; then fill your pails up 
again as you did before, continuing rolling your 
sabotiere till you see the composition is con- 
gealed to the point you wish. 

The Method of moulding Ices in all Sorts of Fruits. 

When your composition is perfectly congeal* 
ed, take a spoon and the moulds you want td 
make use of; fill these well with your ices as ex- 
peditious as you can; you must have besides 
ready by you a pail with pounded natural ice, 
and a great deal of salt ; there put your moulds 
in proportion as you fill them, and cover thehi 
dire6tfy with pounded ice'and salt, continuing so 
doing to every mould you fHl up till you have 
filled them all; when that is done, cover them 
quite and set them a full hour in that ice; when 
you want to take off what is in your moulds, 
take a pan of water, and first wash well those 
moulds one after another to rub off all the salt 
which sticks round them, then open your moulds 
and put their contents in a dish arid send them 
tip. You may give to every one of your ices the 
very colour of the fruit they represent, thus : hav6 
your colour ready by you, and with a very fin6 
pencil point them quickly, in which case they 
must likewise be served directly, or at least you 
must put them in the cave; your cave must 
have been set in a pail and prepared -half an hour 

l before 
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before you take your fruits from their moulds; 
in that cave you are then to set them after they 
are coloured, till the time comes of serving them; 
your fruit is certainly much finer and takes more 
the downy look of the natural one. , .-_... 

To make Apricot Ice. 

Take very ripe apricots,, cut them very small 
in a sieve, which place over a pan, squeeze them 
well with a spoon through that sieve, and after . 
it is done, add some clarified sugar to it; take af- 
terwards about twenty almonds from the stones 
of those apricots, pound them very fine in a 
mortar, moistening them with a little clear wa- 
ter; when they are well pounded mix them with 
your apricots; if you see your mixture is too- 
thick, squeeze in the juice of three or four le- 
. mons and a little water, till you see it is neither 
too clear nor too thick, then put it. in the sabo- 
tiere, and proceed as before directed. 

To make Peach Ices. 

Take very ripe peaches, skin them neatly, cut 
them in small bits, and continue the same as di- 
rected for the apricots. 

To make Currant Ices. 

■ Take currants picked from their stalks and 
squeeze them through a sieve, then take clarified! 
sugar,, boil it to a very high degree, add it to your 
cur?an£ juice> squeeze four lemons besides in it if 
you chuse, it will render them but the more mel- 
low, strain, them through a sieve a second time, 
and put tigsm in the sabotiere to make them, 
;,,\ ._"/'" congeal, 
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congeal, as' directed for the lemons, and proceed- 
as with ; theni. , 

'•;.; !( ; , i, To, make Raspberry Ices. 

Take raspberries, which squeeze through a 
sieve,- and .proceed as before directed for the cur- 
rant }ces. r - Strawberries may be iced in the same 
manner. ■;„• ■■■■at.-..:: :...'.;. 

j >:.. . . .; ■ Totftake Pear Ices. 

'Take pears, cut 'them in halves in a pan of 
water, which set, on the fire and boil as it were 
for stewing Or compotes : when you see they are 
wgll done, take out the cores and the skin off', cut 
them very small in a pan, add some of the first' 
degree of clarified sugar to them and a little wa- 
ter, give the whole together another boiling, , till 
it is well reduced into a pulp ; then take them 
off from the fire and put them in a sieve, through 
■tfhich squeeze them well; when that is done,, 
if your pulp is too thick add the juice of four le- 
mons, some water; and a little more sugar, if they 
should not be sweet enough ; then pass them a 
second time through the sieve, and put them in 
the sabotiere to make them congeal. 

To make Cedra Ices. 

Take a piece of loaf sugar, and have a fresh 
and sound cedra, which rasp or grate over a pa- 
per on that piece of sugar, scraping with a'khife 
what sticks upon the sugar of the skin of the ce- 
dra; when you have thus taken off all the super- 
ficy or outer rind of your cedra, by rasping or 
grating it on the sugar, take a little clarified su- 
gar' boiled very fine, which add to the raspings or 
• - - . h2 gratings 
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gratings of the cedra, with what quantity of juice-, 
of lemons you think requisite for the quantity of . 
ices you are willing to make, and a little water-; 
pass the whole through a sieve and put it in the 
sabotiere to congeal as directed. beforet. ■■.,.;' 

Note. — You may likewise make cedra ices 
with preserved cedra, which,, in that case, 
you are to pound in a mortar, and boil it\ 
in a very light sugar, then proceed after- 
wards, just as directed, for the other cedya, 

To make Muscadine Ices. ,;.,:" 

Take one ounce of elder flower, which put irji 
a sabotiere, pour upon it about half a pint of bbiU 
iftg water, cover your sabotiere with its lid, thus 
let it draw about half an hour, make, then a Cokir 
position precisely as it were to make a plain le- 
mon ice ; to that composition add your infusion/ 
Of elder flower, pass the whole through a sierfe, 
and put it in the sabotiere to congeal as has. been.- 
explained. 

Note., — You may make this sort of ice w^tjk, 
white currants when it is the season, pr-or 
ceeding as it were to make a plain cyaranfe; 
ice, and adding to it afterwards your in? 
fusion of elder flower, &c. 

To make Anana or Pine Apple Ice, 
... !£ake. any quantity of ananas, take th# superr 
ficy off their skin, cut them small, and pouncv 
them in a mortar ; when' they are well pounded, 
squeeze them in a cloth to get all the jui^ej 
pound them several times, because, in pounding 
t&em, you^diaw nothing more than their juice, 

and 
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and you cannot make them soft and liquid 
enough to make them all pass through the clofhy 
which obliges you to put them several times- to 
the mortar ; when- that is done, squeeze in- it the 
juice of four lemons, or more if you chi^se, put 
your clarified sugar to it,boiled very little: if your 
fomppsitioa is too thick, you may add a \ittle 
water to it, then pass the whole through a siev? 
to make them congeal, as directed before. 

... . To make Barberry Ices. , 

. Take barberries,; which put in a pan without 
•*vater, set it over a very gentle fir% stirring, then} 
continually ; when they are warm take them oflF 
and pass them through a sieve in a pan, add ela- 
|T$$d sugar to tha£ liquor, and if it. .proves- too 
thick, yon., may, put some water to it, but no le- 
mon juice by any means, for the barberries arf 
acid enough of themselves, without increasing 
that acid with the addition of the lemon ; therer 
fore put your composition as above in your sabo- 
tiere, to congeal according to the former direc- 
tions. 

To make Grape Ices. 

Take ripe grapes picked from their stalks, pass 

fcbem through, a sieve* . mix your : sugar with the 

•juice of fom: lemons squeezed in it; pass the 

whole, together a second time through a* sieye^ 

.and put' it afterwards in, : the sabotiere tocongeaJv 

Tq make Ices of Violets, Jessamines, and Orange 
. Flowers. 

. Pound a handful of violets, and pour about, a 
^iat; of hot yvapBT upon them ; let them infuse 

about 
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about' ah hour; put half a pound of sugar; when 
it is properly dissolved, sift them through a nap- 
kin. Ihe jessamine is done after thesame man- 
ner; to make the liquid taste more of the differ- 
ent flowers, pour it several times from one pan 
into another before sifting; the same with th6 
orange flowers; those different infusions are also 
mixed with cream, instead of water. 

To make Ices with preserved Fruit. 

There are-none of the ices which we have di- 
rected h6w to make; with fresh gathered fruit, 
but may be made also with ; that same sort'of 
fruit after it has been preserved; in which case 
you are to proceed thus: take your preserve, of 
whatever sort it is, put it in a bason; mash it well 
and dissolve it as much as possible^ with a spoon, 
take some lemon juice and a little water to Whig 
h to a pulp; pass it through a sieve: should they 
not be sweet enough, add as much clarined-'su- 
gar as is required; and when ' you have passed 
than through your sieve, put them in your sabo- 
tiere, and make them congeal by working as fof 
the other. -•'■•. ' , ,. 

To make •: PistacMo Nut Cream Ices. '•■.'.' 

Take any quantity of cream in a pari-, put. in 
another four yolks of eggs "for every piht 4 oF. 
cream you are to employ ; pound your pistachi6 
nuts very fine in a mortar, and put them in 'tfte 
pan where you dropped your yolks of eggs; mix 
the whole together, add some pounded loaf Su- 
gar to it, keep stirring it continually, then 
add your cream by little and little, stirring and 
turning it till the M'hole is mixed properly toge- 
ther; 
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ther; then set your pan over the fire, and keep 
stirring it with a wooden spoon till you see your 
composition is near boiling, when take it off 
. immediately ; for from the moment you set your 
composition over the fire till that it offers to boil, 
it has a sufficient time to incorporate Well and 
thicken sufficiently, without need of boiling; and 
should you let it boil, you would risk the turn- 
ing your cream into whey, on account of the 
yolks of eggs, which would do too much. Take 
great care likewise your cream is fresh and sweet, 
for, otherwise, as soon as it is warm it will turn 
into curds and whey ; therefore take care to stir 
it continually, from the time you set it on the 
fire till you take it off; after which pour it into 
a sieve and pass it. into a pan, then put it in 
the sabotiere to make it congeal after the usual 
manner. 

To make Chocolate Cream Ices. 

Take any quantity of chocolate, melt it over 
the fire in a small pan; when melted, pour it 
into that where you are to make your cream ; 
break your yolks of eggs into it, and proceed as 
directed for the pistachio nuts. 

• T To make Coffee Cream Ices. 

Take about a pint of coffee made with water, 
and rather strong, when settled draw it clear, 
and add half a pound of sugar; set it on the fire 
and let it boil till your sugar is at a very high 
degree ; take it off from the fire and let it cook 
^fte* which make your cream, as before directed, 
with the yolks of eggs, and put your coffee in, 
%#& proceed as usual. 
. ■ - ' To 



To make Andna or Pine Apple Cream lees. \ 

Take any quantity of ananas, do as directed 
for the ices of ananas; when it is so far ready, 
only add your cream to it, pass the whole through 
a sieve, and put it in the sabotiere to congeal 
as usual. 

To make white Coffee Cream Ices. 

Prepare your cream as before explained, then 
take a quarter of a pound of coffee in grain, 
which roast as it were to make coffee with wa- 
ter; when roasted, put it in a fine cloth, which 
tie as a bag, and trfVow it quite hot in your 
cream ; then set it on the fire, keeping stirring 
till it is near boiling; take it off, pass it in a 
sieve, &c. and proceed as before. 

To make Strawberry Cream Ices. 

'- Take any quantity of strawberries, squeeze 
them through a sieve; then mix your cream and 
sugar, boil it, and repass the whole through the 
sieve again, and proceed as usual. 

To make Apricot Cream Ices.. 

Take any quantity of apricots, squeeze thenv 
through a sieve, join whatquantity of cream and 
sugar you want to make, and proceed as for .the 
strawberries, Raspberries may be iced in the 
same manner. . y 

To make Cwrrant Cream Ices. , -, 
Take currants ready picked from their : statti9J' 
squeeze them through a sieve, add y0ur ; cr£anv 
and sugar, and preceetFas dkected-fof'tihe* straw- 
berries. Peaches and cherries may eko be dbtte' 

iu 
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in this way; first paring the peaches, and taking 
out the stones of the cherries. 

Observations on Ices made with, ripe Fruits. 

The ices which we have just given directions 
for, must first be made as it were for making them, 
with the fruit alone; when they are so far pre- 
pared, join your cream cold to them such as you 
buy it, for should you put it warm, as generally 
most of these fruits are acid, you would run the 
risk .of making your cream turn directly into 
curds and whey ; therefore, put your cream cold 
to your fruit; and if you want to have your ices 
very mellow, you must make use of the double 
cream, which is thicker. You< may also make all 
those sorts of ices Avith the preserved fruit of each 
kind, as observed in the directions for the ices 
made with preserved fruits, by putting your pre- 
serves in a bason, and mashing them well with a 
spoon,, with the juice of four lemons, and the 
cream instead of water; for it is usual always to 
add some Avater to your fruit besides the lemon 
juice,, in order to render them more fluid; now 
instead of that little Avater put your cream to any 
quantity you please without bounds. 

To make brorm Bread Cream Ices. 
Take any quantity of cream, prepare it as be- 
fore, boiling it alone with yolks of eggs and the 
sugar, pass it through a sieve and put it in the 
sabotiere ; Avhen your' cream begins to congeal, 
ha\ r e crumbs of brown bread, Avhich must be 
grated and sifted as fine as powder, put it in the 
sabotiere, and continue to work your cream for 
congealing. You may also make this sort of 

m cream 
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cream with plain cream alone, without yolks of. 
eggs, or boiling, adding only a proper quantity 
or powdered loaf sugar, and set it to congeal, and 
when it begins to ice, then put your sifted crumbs 
of brown bread ; but take care to have it very finely 
sifted, for it renders it infinitely more agreeable 
to the mouth. For icing you may refer to the 
receipt for icing all sorts of liquid composition^. 

Ta make Royal Cream Ices. 

Take any quantity of cream, join to it yolks of 
eggs in proper proportion, as observed for the 
pistachio nuts, put a little half pounded corian- 
der, cinnamon, orange or lemon peel; add some 
pounded loaf sugar, and set it on the fire as be- 
fore, till it is nearly upon boiling; then pass ifc 
through the sieve and set it to ice. 

To make Tea Cream Ices. 

\ Make tea very strong in a tea-pot, have your 
cream ready mixt with the proper quantity of 
sugar and yolks of eggs, pass your cream through 
a sieve, pass likewise } r our tea over it, mix the 
whole well with a spoon, after which put it in* 
the sabotiere, and make it congeal according to 
the usual method. 



MARMALADES. 

To make Orange and Lemon Marmalade. 

. Take six oranges, grate two of the rinds of 
them upon a grater, then wet them all, and pick 
ojit the flesh Irora the skin and seeds; put to it 

the 
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the grated rind, arid about half a pint of pippin 
jelly ; take the same weight of sugar as you have 
of the meat so mingled ; boil your sugar till it 
blows very strong; then put -in the meat, and 
boil all very quick till it becomes a jelly, which 
you will perceive by dipping the scummer and 
holding it up to drain; if it be a jelly, it will 
break from the scummer in flakes, and if not, 
it will run off in little streams ; when it is a good 
jelly, put it into your glasses or pots. 

Note.— -If you find this composition too 
sweet, you may, in boiling, add .more 
juice of oranges ; the different quickness 
they have, makes it difficult to prescribe.. 

To make Apricot Marmalade. 

Take any quantity of apricots, peel them well, 
cut them very small into a pan ; put to them the 
same weight of pounded and silted sugar as you 
have of the apricots, and set them over the fire 
in a large pan, keep stirring them till they are 
<Jone sufficient; which you may know by the 
same method as directed for the orange and le* 
mon marmalade. 

Another Way. : 

Take any quantity of apricots, cut them very 
email in a pan without peeling; weigh in propor- 
tion, three quarters of-a pound of clarified sugar 
to every pound of apricots ; put the sugar alone 
on the fire, and boil it breaking height, then 
take it off and put your apricots in ; set your pan 
.again on the fire, and boh them along with the 
. m 2 sugar 
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sugar till they come to the point specified above, 
trying the same experiment. 

Note. — You may do this marmalade again 
differently if you want to make it still 
finer; which is to take your apricots ra- 
ther less ripe, stirring it continually to 
mix them both well together, then put it 
in pots for use, observing to let it be cold 
before you cover it. Pears may be done 
in the same manner. 

' To make Peach Marmalade. 

Take any quantity of peaches, cut them small, 
put them in a pan with a little Water, boil them 
till they are well mashed, keep stirring Continu- 
ally; then take them off and pass them through 
a sieve ; when sifted, weigh them, and put them 
in the pan, and boil them again, till the wa- 
ter they give is a little reduced; when so, 
weigh an equal quantity of sugar as you had of 
peaches, and put it by little and little into your 
pan, and continue as directed for the apricot 
marmalade: you may use either clarified or 
pounded loaf sugar; then proceed with your 
peaches as directed for the apricots." 

t , 

To make Raspberry Marmalade. 
Take any quantity of raspberries, pass " them 
•through a sieve, and continue precisely as with 
the peach marmalade. Strawberries may be done 
exactly in the same manner. 

To make Qmnge Florver Marmalade. 

After your flowers are properly picked, scald 

them 
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Jhem neai' the space of a minute, then put them 
in water that has had a little alum dissolved in 
it; boil some other water, in which squeeze near 
half of the juice of a small lemon, and boil the 
flowers in it till they feel tender; then put them 
into fresh water again, with the same quantity 
of lemon juice, and drain them in a napkin to 
pound; mix two pounds of this marmalade Avith . 
live pounds of sugar of the first degree, or any 
quantity in proportion ; and finish as usual. 

To make red Quince Marmalade. 

Take quinces that are full ripe, pare them, cut 
them in quarters, and core them ; put them in a 
saucepan, cover them with the parings, fill the 
saucepan almost full of spring water, cover it 
close, and stew them gently till they are quite 
soft, and of a deep pink colour; then pick out 
.the quinces from the parings, and beat them to 
a pulp in a mortar; take their weight in loaf su- 
gar, put in as much of the water they were boiled 
in as will dissolve it, and boil and skim' it well; 
put in your quinces, and boil them gently three 
quarters of an hour; keep stirring" them all the ' 
time, or it will stick to the pan and burn ; put it 
into flat pots, and when cold, tie it down close. 

To make white Quince Marmalade. 

To a pound and an half of quinces take a pound 
of double refined sugar, make it into a syrup, 
boil it high ; pare and slice the fruit, and boil it 
quick ; when it begins to look clear, pour in half 
a pint of juice of quince, or, if quinces are scarce, 
pippins; boil it till thick, take off the scum with 

* a paper. 
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a paper. To make a juice, pare the quinces, or 
pippins, cut them from the core, beat them in a 
stone mortar, strain the juice through a thin 
cloth ; to every half pint, put more than a pound ' 
of sugar; let it stand* at least four hours before 
it is used.' 

To make transparent Marmalade. 

Pick out some very pale Seville oranges, cut 
them, m quarters, take out the pulp, and put it 
into a bason, pick the skins and seeds out, put 
the peels in a little salt and water, and let them 
stand all night; boil them in a good quantity 
of spring water till they are tender, then cut 
them in very thin slices, and put them to the 
pulp; to every pOundof marmalade put a pound 
and a half of double refined sugar beat fine ; boil 
thenvtogether gently for twenty minutes; if it is 
not clear and transparent* boil it five or six mi- 
nutes longer; keep stirring it gently all the time, 
and take care you do not break the slices ; when 
it is cold, put it into jelly or sweetmeat glasses ; 
tie them down with brandy-papers. They are 
pretty for a dessert of any kind. 

To make Apple Marmalade. 
Scald some apples in water, and when tender, 
drain through a sieve ; put three quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of apples; put them 
into the preserving pan, and let them simmer 
over a gentle fire, keep skimming them- all the 
time ; when they are of a proper thickness, put ' 
them into pots or glasses. 

4 JELLIES, 
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.JELLIES, JAMS, &c. 

It is necessary to observe, that as these jellies 
are directed to be done much in the same man- 
ner as the marmalades; that a material differ- 
ence must be observed in sifting the different 
sorts of fruits, not to force any thing but the 
juices, which make the jellies clearer* and ought 
for that purpose to be strained in linen cloth. 

To make Orange Flowers into Jelly. 
After they are preserved, as has been directed, 
you must clarify a little more sugar, with orange 
flower water, and make a jelly of codlings, which, 
when ready, put in the flowers, syrup, and all ; 
give them a boil, scura them, and put them into 
your glasses or pots. 

To make Quince Jelly. 

Take a quantity of spring water, and put into 
it as many quinces, thin sliced, with cores and 
parings, as will conveniently boil to be tender, 
also a large handful of hartshorn ; boil it very 
fast, keeping it stirring; when it is strong enough 
tasted, rub it through a jelly bag: this is best 
when it looks pure white; let your hartshorn be 
boiled first, add this to your syrup, and boil it 
all together. 

To make Apricot Jelly. 

You must keep them in the syrup till codlings 
are pretty well grown, taking care to visit them 
sometimes that they do not sour; which if they 

do, 
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do, the syrup will be lost, by reason it will be- . 
come muddy, and then you will be obliged to 
make your jelly with all fresh sugar, which will 
be too sweet; but when codlings are of an indif- 
ferent bigness, draw a jelly from them as we have 
directed from pippins; then drain the apricots 
from the syrup, boil it and strain it through 'your 
straining bags: then boil some sugar, proportion- 
ably to the quantity of apricots you design to 
put up, till it blows; then put in the jelly, and 
boil it a little with the sugar ; then put in the sy- 
rup and the apricots, and give them all a boil to- 
gether till you find the syrup will become a jelly ; 
then remove them from the fire, scum them 
well, and put them into your, pots or glasses, ob- 
serving, as they cool, if they be regular in the 
glasses, to sink and disperse them to a proper dis- 
tance, and, when quite cold, to cover them up. 

To put' Peach Chips in Jelly. 

Draw a jelly, from codlings, and when they are 
boiled enough, take as much jelly as sugar, boil 
the sugar to blow very strong; then put in the 
jelly, give it a boil, and put it to the chips;, 
give all a boil, scum them, and put them into 
your glasses. 

To put Bell Grapes in Jelly* 

Take the long, large bell, or rouson grapes, . 
pick the stalks off, stone them, and put them 
into boiling water; give them a thorough scald,' 
take them from the fire and cover them down 
close, so that no steam can come out; then set 
them upon a very gentle fire, -so as not to boil, 

for 
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for two or three hours ;' take them out, put them 
into clarified sugar boiled till it blows very strong, 
as much as will a little more than cover *them, 
and give all a good boil; scum them; boil a lit- 
tle more sugar to blow very strong, take as much 
plumb jelly as sugar, and give all a boil; then 
add the grapes to it, give them a boil together,' 
scum them well, and put them up into your pots 
or glasses. 

To make Currant Jelly. 

Wash your currants well,' put them into a pan, . 
and mash them ; then put in a little water, boil 
them to a mummy, .strew it on a sieve, and press 
out all the juice, of which make your jelly. 

To make White Currant Jelly. 

Wash your currants as before, strain them 
carefully, mash them, and set them on a slow 
fire; put in a little water and boil it well, after 
which take them out and proceed as before. 

Another Way. ' 

■ Strip off the currants, put them into a jug, set 
the jug in a kettle of water, let it boil an hour, 
then throw your currants and juice into a fine, 
lawn sieve, press out all the juice, and to every., 
pint of juice put a pound of double refined su- 
gar; put them in your, .preserving pan, set it 
over a charcoal fire, and keep it stirring till it is 
a jelly, which you will know by taking a little 
out to cool; observe to take off the scum as it 
rises, and when it is jellied and very clear, pour, 
it into glasses ; when cold, cut round pieces of 
paper that will just cover the jelly, dipped in , 
■ n . * " ' brandy £ 
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brandy; pat white paper over the glasses, twist- 
ed round the top, and prick the paper fall of 
boles "with a phi. 

To make Black Currant Jelly. 
Make it the same way as the red currant jelly* 
only with this difference, make it with the coarsest 
lump sugar. 

Note. — This jelly is never used in a dessert, 
but is a very good thing for a sore throat* 

To make Calves Foot Jelly. 

Take a set of calves feet, take the long bone 
out, split the foot, and take out the fat; boil 
these in six quarts of water, with half a pound of 
hartshorn, till it fee a jelly; which you may know 
by cooling a little in a plate, then strain it off, 
and scum the fat off; beat the whites of twelve 
%%$> a ^d as much sugar as will sweeten it, the- 
juice of six lemons, some mace, a little orange 
flower water, and a pint of white wine; stir thif 
all together over a stove till it boils ;. it must not 
be too sweet, nor too sharp; strain it through a 
jelly-bag, and let it run on lemon peel to give it 
a. colour. 

, To make Apple Jelly v 

Pare the softer sort of pleasant tasted apples, 
slice them very than, take out the cores and- 
seeds, boil a pound of them hi a quart of water 
tifl a fourth part be consumed ; strain it well, and 
to every pint and an half put three quarters of a. 
pound of sugar, with a tittle mace or cinnamon, 
and boil it,up to a thickness, adding a quarter of 

a pound 
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apotfftd of isinglass; then strain it again and 
■again, and -put it up for use. 

To make Raspberry Jelly. 

Make it the same way as the red currant jelly, 
onfy put one half currants and one half rasp- 
berries. 

To make Orange Jelly. 

Boil in two quarts of spring water, one ounce 
of isinglass till it is dissolved, k strain it off, and 
let it stand till it is cold ; pare very thin the rinds 
of four Seville oranges, take the juice of six or 
seven, let them stand twelve or fourteen hours, 
strain the liquor off, mix the juice with the jelly, 
sweeten it with double refined sugar; put in a 
little spice, such as cloves and mace, and some 
nutmeg ; beat the whites of five or six eggs to a 
froth, put it to the rest, boil it five or six mi- 
nutes, run it through a jelly-bag several times, 
till it is clear. 

To make Hartshorn Jelly. 

Take half a pound of hartshorn shavings, and 
an ounce of isinglass ;; cut the isinglass to pieces, 
put it and the shavings to five pints of spring 
water; boil it to less than a quart, over a gentle 
fire; strain it, and let it stand all night to settle; 
melt the jelly, squeeze in two lemons and an half, 
the whites of seven eggs, half a pint of white 
mountain wine, and sweeten it to your taste 
with double refined sugar; then put all these in- 
gredients upon the fire, stir it pretty much till it 
boils, but boil it very little; stir it well together,, 
scum it through a jelly-bag, but let it not run 

n 2 - very 
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very fast, if it does, put it in again; put lemon, 
peel into the glasses ; this quantity will make a 
dozen and an half of glasses. 

Another Way. 

Put two quarts of water into a clean pan, with 
half a pound of hartshorn shavings, let it simmer 
till near one half is reduced ; strain it off, then 
put in the peel of four oranges and two lemons, 
pared very thin ; boil them five minutes, put to 
it the juice of the before-mentioned lemons and 
oranges,, with about ten ounces of double refined 
sugar j beat the whites of six eggs to a froth, mix 
them carefully with your jelly, that you do not 
^ poach the eggs; just let it boil up, and run it 
through a jelly-bag till it is clear. 

Note, — Wherl it is made for sick persons, 
only sweeten it, and tincture it with saf- 
fron. , 

To make Isinglass Jelly. 

Boil an ounce of isinglass, and a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, in a quart of water, till it is re- 
duced to a pint; then strain it over some sugar. 

/ Jelly for Moulds. 

As this jelly requires to be a great deal stronger 
than for glasses, it will of course be necessary to 
have stronger things to make it with. You mustr 
take two calf's feet, and one neat's foot, take out 
the large bones, and cut them in small pieces ; 
if you do not like the neats foot, use two ounces 
of isinglass in its stead ; put it into a large sauce- 
pan or pot, with a gallon of water, a lemon peel - 
cut thin, and a stick of cinnamon ; boil it gently 

tfll 
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till it is reduced to three pints or less; as it toils 
skim it well, try it with a spoon as before direct- 
ed, and if you find it strong enough, strain it 
off, and let it settle half an hour, then skim the 
top, and pour it from the settlings into a stew-pan, 
put in half a pint of white wine, sweeten it with 
loaf sugar, squeeze six lemons, straining the juice 
to keep out the seeds, and put it in with a little 
lemon peel ; if you want it quite clear and bright, 
do not put in any saffron; if you want it an am- 
ber colour, put in a little saffron ;. if a very high 
colour, bruise a little cochineal and put in ; boil 
it up for ten minutes; beat the whites of ten eggs 
up to a high froth, mix them with the jelly well 
together, and boil it up for ten minutes, then 
take it off the fire, cover it, and let it stand for 
• five minutes ; have your bag jeady with a bowl 
under, pour your jelly in gently, and as* it runs 
through pour it into the bag again, till', it is as 
bright as ycu want it ; when it has all run through, 
fill you moulds, and let it stand till it is cold, 
then loosen the sides with your fingers, dip the 
mould into warm w'ater, and turn it out on your 
dish. 

To make green Melon Jelly. 

Make a pint of blanc-mange, and colour it of 
a light green with the juice of spinach, put it 
into a melon mould, and when it is cold turn it 
out; have a deep mould with a little jelly at the 
bottom quite cold, put your melon in, and put 
in some jelly blood-warm, let it be cold, then 
fill up your mould with more bloed-warm jelly, 
let it stand all night, and the next morning turn 

it 
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it into a dish, and garnish it with sweetmeats^ 
flowers, or any thing you fancy. 

To put Fruit in Jelly. 

Have a plain mould, either long or round, 
about three inches deep ; have some mould jelly 
•made as directed, and put some at the bottom of / 
the mould about a quarter of an inch thick, let 
it be cold, then put in ripe peaches, grapes, or 
any sort of ripe fruit, preserved fruit, or China 
oranges cut in . quarters, or in any shape vqu 
faney ; put in a lijttle jelly blood-warm, and let 
it stand till it is cold to fasten your fruit in its 
place, otherwise it will rise up; then fill up your 
mould with blood-warm jelly, let it stana till it. 
is thoroughly eold, then turn it into a 'dish, and 
garnish it to your fancy. 

These jellies look extremely well in a dish, if 
you are careful to put in your fruit neatly, to 
shew it to advantage, and your jelly very clear, 
as a little experience will -teach you. 

To make Apricot Jam. 

Pare the apricots, take out the stones, break 
them, take out the kernels and blanch them; 
then, to every pound of apricots boil one pound ' 
of sugar, till it blows very strong; put m the 
apricots, and boil them very brisk, till they are 
all broke; takethem off, bruise them well, put : 
in the kernels, and stir them all together over the 
fire ; then fill your pots or glasses with them. 

, Another Way. 
Provide some fine rich apricots, cut them in 
thin pieces* and infuse- them in an earthen pot 

till 
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tilt they are tender and dry; put a potirid of dou- 
ble refined sugar, and three spoonfuls of water to 
every pound and an naif of apricots; then boil 
your sugar to a candy height, and put it upon 
your apricots; set them over a slow fire, and stir 
them till they appear clear and thick ; but they 
must only simmer, not boil; then put them hi 
your glasses. 

, To make Raspberry Jam. 

Press out the water from the raspberries, and 
to every pound of raspberries take one pound of 
sugar; first dry the raspberries in a pan over the 
fire, but keep them stirring lest they bum ; put 
in your sugar, incorporate them well together, 
and fill your glasses or pots, covering them with 
thin white paper close to the jam, whilst it is hot, 
when cold tie them over with other paper. 

Another Way. 

Take a quart of currant jelly, and two quart* 
of ripe, but sound raspberries, bruise them well 
together over a slow fire, boil it six or seven mi- 
nutes, keep stirring all the time; pour it in your 
gallipots, and paper it as you do the currant jelly. 

To make a fine Raspberry Jam. 

Take raspberries full ripe, bruise them fine, 
add a gill of the juice of currants, pass them 
through a sieve, to take out all the seeds; to 
every pound of pulp put a pound of double re- 
fined sugar pounded, boil it to a proper thick- 
mess, put it into small pots or glasses, paper it 
down according to the receipt for currant jelly, 
and keep it in a dry place: if you perceive it 

does 
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does not keep, boil it again, and add some more 
sugar to it. 

Another Way. 

Gather your raspberries when they are' ripe 
and dry, pick them very carefully from the stalks 
and dead ones, crush them in a bowl with a sil- 
ver or wooden spoon, (pewter is apt to turn them 
to a purple colour); as soon as you have crushed 
them, strew in their weight of loaf sugar, and 
half their own weight of currant juice, baked and 
strained as for jelly; then set them over a clear 
slow fire, boil them half an hour, skim them well, 
and keep stirring them at the time, then put 
them into pots or glasses, with brandy papers 
over them, and keep them for use. 

Note.- 1 — As soon as you have got your ber- 
ries, strew in your sugar : do not let them 
stand long before you boil them, it will 
preserve their flavour. 

To make Cherry Jam. 

Take six. pounds of cherries, stone them into, 
four pouncjs of loaf sugar, and let them stand till 
the sugar is dissolved ; then set them on the fire 
to boil very fast; when you find them 'stiff, shake 
in half a pound of sugar more, let it boil till it 
comes clear from the bottom of your preserving 
pan, and then it is enough. 

Another Way. . 

. Stone some cherries, boil them well, and break 

them; take them off the fire, let the juice run. 

from them ; to three pounds of cherries boil to- 

.• " . ' gether 
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gcther half a pint of red currant juice, and half a 
pound of loaf sugar; put in the cherries as they 
boil, sift in three quarters of a pound of sugar; 
boil the cherries very fast for more than half an 
hour; when cold, put on brandy paper. 

.To make Strawberry Jam. 

Take some of the finest' scarlet strawberries, 
gathered when they are full ripe, pick them from 
the stalks, put some juice of strawberries to their, 
beat and sift their weight in double- refined su- 
gar, and strew it over them; put them into a 
preserving pan, set them over a slow fire, boil 
them twienty minutes, and skim them ; then put 
them in glasses, when cold put brandy-paper on 
them. ' ,' 

To mcike Black Currant Jam. 

Gather your currants when they are full ripe 
6n a dry day, pick them from the stalks, then 
bruise them well in a bowl,* and to every pound 
of currants put, a pound of double refined sugar 
beaten and sifted, put them into a preserving 
pan, boil them half an hour, skim and keep 
them stirring all the time, then put: them into 
pots ; when cold, put brandy-paper over, and tie 
white paper over all. 

To make green Gooseberry Jam. 

Before they are ripe, but at the full growth, 
take the green gooseberries ; pick out the seeds, 
green them, as directed for green hops ; then 
" drain them, - beat them in -a mortar with their 
weight of sugar; take a pint of gooseberries,, 
boil them in a pint of water, then squeeze them, 

o and 
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and to every half pint of liquor, put three 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar ; boil and skim 
it well; throw in your gooseberries, let them 
boil till thick, green and clear, put in glasses, to 
use them. 

Another Way. 

Take some large full grown green gooseber- 
ries, but not too ripe ; cut them in half, take out 
the seeds ; put them in a pan of cold spring wa- 
ter, lay some vine leaves at the bottom, then 
some gooseberries, then vine leaves, till the fruit 
is in the pan ; cover it very close that no steam 
can evaporate,, and set than on a very slow fire ; 
when they are scalding hot, take them off; then 
set them on, and take them off again; they 
must be done so till they are of a good green ; 
lay them on a sieve to drain, beat them in a 
marble mortar with their weight m sugar; then 
take : a quart of water, and a quart of gooseber- 
ries, boil- them to a mash, squeeze them ; to every 
pint of this liquor, put a pound of fine loaf su-* 
gar, boil and skim it; then put 'in the green 
gooseberries, let them boil till they are thick and 
clear,, and of a good green. 



CAKES, PUFFS, BISCUITS, &c. 

Always have every thing in readiness before 
you begin to make any kind of cakes', then beat 
jour egrgs well, a»d never leave them till they 

, ■ are 
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are finished, as by that means your cakes will 
not be so light. When you put butter in your 
cakes, be particularly careful in beating it to a 
fine cream before you put in the sugar, other- 
wise double the beating will not have so good an 
effect. Rice cakes, seed cakes, or plumb cakes, 
are best baked in wooden garths ; for when they 
are baked in pots or tins, the Outsides of the 
cakes are burned, and the-y are so confined that 
the heat cannot penetrate into the middle, which 
hinders its rising. 

To make Orange Cakes. , 

Take six Seville oranges, grate the rinds of 
two of them, • then cut oft' the rinds of all six to 
the juice, and boil them in water till very ten- 
der ; squeeze out all tike water you can, and beat 
them to a paste in a ma«rble mortar; rub it 
through, a hair sieve, and what will not easily 
rub through, must be beaten again till it will:; 
cut to pieces the insides of your oranges, and 
rub as much of them through as you possibly 
can; then boil about six or -eight pippins in as 
much water as will almost cover them'; boil 
them to a pa^te, and rub it through a sieve to 
the rest; put all in a pan together, and give 
them a thorough heat till they are well mingled'; 
then, to every pound of this paste take one 
pound and a quarter of loaf sugar; clarify the 
sugar, and boil it to the crick; put in your paste 
and the gf ated peel, and stir it albtogether, over 
a slow fire, till it is well mixed, and the sugar all 
melted ; then, with a spoon, fill your round tin 
moulds, and set them in a warm stove to dry; 

o 2 when. 
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when dry on the tops, turn them on sieves : to 
dry on the other side ; and wheh quite dry, box 
them up. 

Another Way. 

. Take what quantity you please of Seville ' 
oranges that have good rinds, quarter them, and 
boil them in two or three water's till they are 
tender, and the bitterness is goi;e off; skin them 
and lay them on a clean napkin to dry; take all 
the skins and seeds out of the pulp with a knife, 
shied the peels fine, put them to the pulp, weigh 
them, and put rather more than their weight of 
fine sugar into a tossing _pan, with just as much 
water as will dlssblve it ; boil it till it becomes a 
perfect sugar, and then by degrees put in your 
orange peels and pulp; stir them well before you 
set them on the fire ; boifr it very gently till it 
lqoks clear and thick, and then put them into 
flat-bottomed glasses ; set them in a stove, and 
keep them in a constant and moderate heat; and 
when they are candied on the top, turn them out 
upon glasses. 

To make Orange clear Cakes. 

Take the best pippins, pare them-.into as much . 
water as will cover them, and boil them to a 
mash; then press out the jelly upon a sieve, and 
strain it through a bag, adding juice of oranges 
to give it an agreeable taste; to every pound of 
jelly take one ppund and a quarter of loaf sugar, 
boil it till it cracks, and then put in the jelly 
and the rind of a grated orange or two ; stir it 
up gently over a slow fire, till all is incorporated 
together; then take it oft", and fill your clear 

cake 
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jcake glasses ; what scum arises on the top, you 
must carefully take off before they are cold ; then 
put them into a stove, and when you find them 
begin to crust upon the upper side, turn them 
out upon squares of glasses, and put them to dry 
again ; when they begin to have a tender candy, 
•t-ut them into quarters or what pieces you please, 
and let them dry till hard; then turn them on 
sieves, and, when thorough dry, put them in, 
your boxes. As they begin to sweat in the 
box, shift them from time to time ; and it will 
be requisite to put no more than one row in a 
t>ox, at the beginning, till they do not sweat. 
Lemon colour cakes are made with lemons as- 
these. 

To make Lemon Cakes. 

Take six thick rined lemons, grate two of them, 
then pare off all the yellow peel, and strip the 
white to the juice, which white boil till tender, 
and make a paste exactly as for orange cakes. 

Another Way. 

Take the best coloured lemons, scrape out the 
blacks, and grate off the peel clean; put the peel 
into a strainer, wet what sugar you think will 
serve and boil it to a candy-height; then take it 
off and put in your lemon peel ; when it boils 
take it off squeeze in a, little lemon juice, and 
drop them on buttered plates or papers ; you may 
put in musk or ambergris if you please. 

To make Gooseberry clear Cakes. 
Gooseberry clear cakes may be made after the 
game manner as the paste, with this difference 

only, 
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only, strain, the jelly, through the bag before-you 
weigh it for use. 

STo make Raspberry Cakes. 

Pick all the grubs and spotted raspberries 
away, then bruise the rest and put them on a 
iiair sieve over an earthen pari, put on them % 
board and weight to press out all the water you 
can, then put the paste into your preserving pan, 
and dry it over the fire, till you perceive no mois- 
ture left in it, stirring it all the timd it is on the 
fire to keep it from burning; weigh it, and to 
every pound take one pound and two ounces of 
sugar, beat to a fine powder, and put it in by 
degrees ; when all is in, put it on the fire and in- 
corporate them well together ; take them from v 
the fire, scrape all to one side of the pan, let it 
cool a very little, then put it into your moulds; 
when quite cold, put them into your stove with- 
out dusting them, and dry it as other paste. 

Note. — You must take particular care that 
your paste does not boil. after your sugar 
is in, for if it does it will grow greasy. 

To make Raspberry clear Cakes. 

Take two quarts of ripe gooseberries, or white 
currants, and one quart of red raspberries ; put 
them into a stone jug, and stop them .close; put 
it into a pot of cold water, as much as will co- 
ver the neck of the jug, boil them in that wa- 
ter till it comes to a paste, then turn them out 
in a hair sieve placed over a pan, press out all 
the jeiiy, and strain it through the jelly-bag; 
take twenty ounces of double refined sugar> and 

boil 
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boil it till it will crack in the water; take it from 
the fire, put in your jelly, and stir it ofcer a slow 
fire till all the sugar ,is melted; give it a good 
heat till all is incorporated, take it from the fire, 
scum it well, and fill your cake glasses ; take off 
what scum is on them and put them into the 
»tove to dry, observing the method directed be- 
fore for clear cakes. 

Note. — In filling out your clear cakes, and 
clear pastes, you must be as expeditious 
as possible, for if it cools it will be a jelly 
before you can get it into them.; 

White raspberry clear cakes are made after the 
same manner, only mixing white raspberries with 
the gooseberries in the infusion. - 

Another Way. 

Take two quarts ofgoQseberries and two quarts 
of red raspberries, put them in a pan with about 
a pint and an half of water, t>oil them over a 
quick fire to a mummy, throw them upon an 
earthen pan, press out ■all the juice, then take 
that juice and boil it in another quart of rasp- 
berries ; throw them on a sieve, and rub all 
through the sieve that you can ; then put in the 
seeds, and weigh the paste; to every pound, take 
twenty ounces of fine loaf .sugar boiled; when 
clarified till • it cracks, remove it from the fire, 
put in your paste, mix it well, and set it over a 
slow fire, stirring it till all the sugar is melted, 
and you find it is become a jelly ; take it from 
the fire, and fill your pots or glasses whilst very 
hot; scum them, and. put them into the stove, 

observing 
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observing when cold to dry them as you do 
other pastes. 

To make Raspberry Biscuits. 

Press out the 1 juice and'dry ,the paste a little 
over the fire,, then rub' all the pulp through a 
sieve, and weigh them' ; to every pound take 
eighteen ounces of sugar sifted very fine 1 , and 
the whites of four eggs; put all in the pan to'ge-, 
tl*er, and with a whisk beat it till it- is Very, stiff, 
so that you may lay it in prettyihigh drops, and 
When it is so beaten^ .drop it iri what form you 
please on the glared sides of cards, paper being 
too thin; if it be difficult to get them off, dust 
them aiittle with very fine sugar, and put them 
into a very warm stove to dry; when they ate dry 
enough they will come easily from the cards, 
but whilst soft they will not stir; then take and 
turn them on a sieve, let them remain a day or 
two in the stove, then pack them up in your 
box, and they'll!," in a dry place, keep all the 
year without-'shifting them," ' 

■;■•.:!; • . ■ " ",i: : 

To make a Bride Cake. 

Take four. pounds of fine flour well dried,, four 
pounds of fresh butter, t\«o pounds of loaf sut 
gar; pound and sifb fine a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, and the same. quantity of nutmegs; to 
every pound of flour put eight eggs ; wash and 
pick four pounds of currants, and dry them be- 
fore the fire; blanch a pound of sweet almonds, . 
and cut the»i lengthways very thin, a pound of 
citron, a pound of candied orange, a pound* of 
candied lemon, and half a pint of brandy; first 
work the butter with your hand to a cream, then 

beat 
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beat in your sugar a quarter of an hour, beat the 
whites of your eggs to a very strong froth, mix 
them with your sugar and butter; beat the 
yolks half an hour at least, and mix them, with 
your cake; then put. in your flour^ mace, and 
nutmeg; keep beating it till the oven is ready, 
put in your brandy, and beat the currants and 
almonds lightly in ; tie three sheets of paper 
round the bottom of your hoop, to keep it from 
running out;, rub it well with butter, put in 
your cake, and the sweetmeats in three lays, with 
cake betwixt every lay ; after it is risen and co- 
loure\i, cover it with paper before your oven is 
stopped up ; it will take three hours baking. 

Another Way. 
"Wash and rub seven pounds of currants, place 
them before the fire; take four pounds of flour, 
dry and sift it, six pounds of fresh butter, which 
work with your hand till it comes to a cream, 
two pounds of loaf sugar beat and sifted fine; 
blanch two pounds of almonds, pound them' fine, 
a quarter of an. ounce of mace, cloves and cinna- 
mon, three .nutmegs and some ginger; half a . 
pint of sack, and the same quantity of brandy ; 
sweetmeats, such as candied orange, lemon and 
citron ; work the butter well into a cream, then 
put in your sugar ; let the eggs, which must be 
eight to every pound of flour, be beat well, and 
strained through a sieve; put in your almonds, 
beat them well, then put in the sack, brandy and: 
spices; shake the flour in by degrees; when 
your oven is ready, put in your currants and 
sweetmeats; tie- a few sheets of paper at the bot- 
tom of the hoop, but rub it well with butter; it 
will take four hours baking. 

p 7> 
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To make Almond Icing for the Bride Cake. 

Take the whites of six eggs, a pound and an 
half of double refined sugar ; beat a pound of, 
Jordan almonds, blanch them, and pound them 
fine in a little rose water; then, mix all together, 
and whisk it well for an hour or two, then lay it 
over your cake, and put it in an oven. 

To make Pomegranate clear Cakes. 

Draw your j?lty a§ for the orange clear cakes, 
then boil it in the juice of two or three pome- 
granate seeds, and all with the juice of an orange 
and lemon, the rind of ea.ch graced in ; then 
strain it through a bag, and to every pound of 
jelly'put one pound and a quarter, boiled till it 
qaeks; tcfmake the colour a. fine red, put in 
a spoonful of cochineaL prepared, as. we have di- 
rected ; then, fill your glasses., and order them 
as. oranges. . 

%o viqfa Apr-icoj Cafes? 
, Take a pound oj 1 nice ripe grapes, scald and 
peel them, take out the stones, then .beat thenx 
in a iriortat to, a pulp ; boU half a pound of dou- 
bly rofinedi sugar wijth a spoonful of Water, and} 
skhn it well, then put in the pulp of your apri- 
cots, and simmer them a qtorter of an hone over 
a slaw fire, stirring them softly all the time?; 
t&en put it into shallow flat glasses, and when, 
qoM turn them out on glass, plates, put them in a. 
stove, ancfctuwi them once a day till they are dry. 

<, ' Tq.mafce Apricot clear Cqkes. 

yirst dra,w a jelly from codlings, and in- that, 
j^lly boil some very ripe apricots, and. press, them 
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tipon a sfeve over an eairtlifen pan; tlieri sir am it 
thrdugh your jelly-bag, and to every pound of 
jelly take Hie like quantity of fine ldaf sugar, 
which clarify and boil till it cracks ; then put in 
the jelly, mix it well, and give, it a heat on the 
fire;; scum it and fill your glasses; in drying 
orde* them -stk before, directed. 

To make clear Cakes of White Pear Plumbs. 

Take the clearest of your plumbs, put fherri 
into a gallipot, and boil them in a pot of bonV 
frig water, till they are enough; let the clear 
part run from them, and to every pound of li- 
quor, add as much Sugar, boiled to a candy 
height; then take it off, put the liquor to it,- and, 
stir all together till it be thoroughly hot, but not 
boiled; put it in glasses, arid dry them in a stove 
with a constant warm frfe. : . 

To make Ahnond Cakes or Figures. 
Boil a pound of double refined sugar to a thin 
candy; blanch, with orange flower water, half a 
pound of Jordan almonds; add the juice of one 
lemon, and the 1 peds of two, grated to the juice; 
first boil your sugar and almonds together, stir- 
ring it till the sugar is boiled to a proper height; 
put m the lemon juice, stir it well together over 
a slow fee, taking care it does not boii after the 
juice is in; make this into cakes, Or w-hatfomi 
or shape you please, either gilt or plain. 

Another Way. " 

Take two ounces of bitter, and one pound of 
sweet almonds, blanched and beat, Mtti a little 
rose or orange flower Water, and the white of an 

p2 egg; 
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egg; half a pound of. lifted loaf sugar, eight 
yolks and three whites of eggs, the juice of half 
a lemon, the rind grated; hake it either, in one 
large pan or small pans. ' 

To make Almond Loaves. 

Beat a pound of almonds very fine, . mix them 
well with three quarters of a pound of sifted su- 
gar, set them over the fire, keep them stirring 
till they are stiflj and put in the rind of a lemon 
grated very fine; make thent up in little loaves, 
shake them well in the whites of eggs 'beat 
to a very stiff froth, that the eggs may hang 
about them; then put them in a pan with a 
pound of fine sifted sugar ; divide them if they 
stick together, and add more sugar,; till they be- 
gin to be smooth and diy ; and when you put 
them on papers to bake, shake them in a <pan 
that is just wet with white of eggs, to make them 
have a gloss ; bake them after biscuits, on papers 
and tin plates. 

To make little candied Cakes. 

Take double refined sugar finely seered, about 
a silver ladleful ; wet it no more than will make 
jt boil to a candy height, and put in what flowers 
you please; y strew some sugar upon them, glass- 
drop them upon white paper, and take them off 
hot to avoid their sticking. 

To make a great rich Cake. 

Take a peck of flour well dried, an ounce of 

nufaneg, and'as. much cinnamon; beat the spice 

well, mix them "with your flour, a pound and an 

half of sugar, some salt, thirteen pounds /of cur* 

rants 
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, r&nts well washed,, picked, ' and dried, and three 
pounds of raisins stoned and cut into small 
pieces,; mix all these' well together, make five 
pints of cream almost scalding hot, put into it 
four pounds of fresh butter, beat the yolks of 
twenty eggs, three pints of good ale yeast, a pint 
of sack, a quarter of a pint of orange flower wa- 
ter, three grains of musk, and six grains of am- 
bergris ; mix these together, and stir them into 
your ci;eam and butter ; then mix all in the cake, 
and set it for, an hour before the fire, to rise, be- 
fore you put it in the hoop; mix your sweet- 
meats in it, two pounds of citron, and one pound 
of candied orange and lemon peel, cut in small 
pieces; bake it in a deep hoop, butter the sides, 
put two papers at the bottom, flour it, and put 
in your cake ; it must have a quick oven, and 
will take four hours to bake it; when it is drawn, 
ice it over the top and sides; take two pounds of 
double refined sugar, beat and sifted, the whites 
of six eggs beat to a froth, with three or four 
spoonfuls of orange flower water, and three grains 
of musk and ambergris; beat these in a. stone* 
mortar with a wood pestle, till it be as white as 
snow, and, with a brush or bunch of feathers, 
spread it all over the cake, and put it into the oven 
tp dry, taking care the oven does not discolour 
it; when it is cold paper it, and it will keep good 
five or six weeks. 

Another Way. 

Take four pounds of flour dried and sifted, 
seven pounds of currants clean washed, picked 
and rubbed well, six pounds of the best fresh 

butter, 
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batter, two pounds of Jordan; almonds Blanched 
and beat fine in a mortar, with Orange flower 
water and sack,^ then take four pounds of eggs, 
put half the whites away, three pounds of double 
refined sugar beaten and sifted, a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, the same of cinnamon and mace, 
three large nutmegs, and a little ginger, all beaten • 
fine and sifted, half a pint of sack, half a pint of 
good French brandy, some candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel to your liking,, and cut in slips; 
work the butter to a cream with your hands be- 
fore any of your ingredients are put in, then put- 
in the sugar, and mix> them well together; be- 
fore you put in the eggs, let them be weft 
beaten and strained through a sieve, then work 
in your almonds, put in the eggs, and beat ail 
well together, till they look white and thick; put 
in you'r sack, brandy, and spices, shake your 
flour in by degrees, and^rhen the oven is ready 
put in your currants and sweetmeats^ and work 
it well up, put it into your hoop, and bake It fou* ■ 
hours ih a qfcick oven: you must keep beating 
it with your hand all the while you are mixing 
it ; and when your currants are washed and clean- 
• ed, put them before the fire to phifnp, So that 
they may go warm into the cake. You may bake 
this quantity in two* hoops if you pfease, and 
when it is- cold ice it. 

To make a Plumb Cake. 

Take two pounds ten ounces of the finest flour 
well dried, two- pounds of curants Aveighdd after 
picked; washed,, and dried; three mttfmegs finely 
grated, three: or four blades of large mace, ten- 
cloves, 



clwe.% # fiWte [cinnamon, dried and beat fine; 
m.i# al| the§e into the fioAW, with two ounces of 
fine sugar, break into the bason the yolks of 
twelve eggs and the "whites , of six ; beat into 
them a pint of very good yeast, not bitter, lest 
it spoil your cake; stain it through an hair sieve 
into the middle ;of the flour; set over the fire a 
pint of new cream, and when it is boiled take it 
off, put in a pound of new butter, cut in thin 
slices, and as much saffron as will colour the 
cream; when the butter is all melted, and the 
cream not very hot, pour Into the flour as 
much ' as: wifl make it like. a puddingy but not too 
thin ;, never offer to mould it, but lift it up with 
your fingers till your flour be wet all ever ; flour 
a cloth; 'and lay it before the fire for a quarter 
of an hour to rise; put it into a, frame well 
buttered, and, with a knife dipt in flour, cut a 
crease across, and prjck it to the bottom with a 
bodkin, and set it over a quick fire; set it in a 
quick \0xejiK bake it a full hour, and draw it 
gentjyj out of the oven, for shaking any cake will 
make it heavy ; you may, if you. please, add: six 
sgoonffUlsfof sack, some ambergris, citron and 
lemon; iqe it as sopn as drawn, and set it in a 
proper, place. Jf you follow these directions, it 
j'tjl eat as if a great quantity of almonds were 
• iu it 

To make Icing for the Cake. 
Take a pound of the best refined sugac, sift it 
through, a lawn siev.e> take the whites of two 
eggs weiU bjsat, with four, pc five spoonfuls of 
grange, flower water; put your sugar into the 
eggs, andasxex leaye, heating. tfrem till they axe 

as 
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as white as -snow; cover yotir -cake aft over, and 
stick some thin slides of oitfbn, if yOu put any in 
the cake. - . ; -•■.'. 

Another Way. 

Take seven pounds of flour, Wo pounds and 
an half of butter, and mix them ; seven pounds 
of currants, two large nutmegs, half an ounce of" 
mace,'and' a quarter, of an ounce of cloves, a!} 
finely beat and grated; one pound' of sugar; and 
sixteen eggs, leaving four whites ; put in. a full 
pint and an half of ale yeast, , warm as much 
cream as you think will wet it, and put .sack 
to your cream .to make it as thick asibatter ; 
beat also one pound of almonds with saqk.'and 
orange flower water, but do not let them- be 
fine but grossly beat;, put in a pound of candied 
orange, lemon, and citron peel, or more if you 
desire it very rich;, mix all put it into your 
hoop, with paste under it to save the bottom. 

To make, a very fine rich Plumb Cake. ; 

t Take four pounds of the 'finest-flour' well dried 
and sifted, six pounds of the best fresh butter, 
seven pounds of currants well washed, picked, 
and rubbed very clean, and dry; two pounds of 
Jordan almonds, blanched and beat in a marble 
mortar, with sack and orange flower water, till 
they are very fine; take four pounds of eggs; 
leave out half the whites, and add three pounds 
of doujble refined sugar, beat and sifted through 
a lawn siev£, with mace, cloves, and cinnamon, 
of each a quarter of an ounce; three large nut- 
megs beat fine, a ijjttle ginger, of sack and 
brandy, half, a pint each,, sweetmeats to your 
i liking, 
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liking, lemon and citron ; take a large broad pan, 
beat the butter fo a cream before any of your 
ingredients go in, minding to beat it all one way, 
or it will turn to oil; put in the. sugar, beat it 
well, and work \n your almonds; let your eggs 
be 'well beat, put in, and beat all together 
till it looks white and thick; put in, the brandy, 
sack, and. spices, and shake your flour in by de- 
grees; when your oven is ready, put in the cur- 
rants and sweetmeats, and put into your hoop; 
it will take four hours baking in a quick oven.. 

Note. — As you mix it for the oven, you 
rnust.be mindful to keep beating 'it all 
the, time with your hand; and your cur- 
rants, as soon as cleaned, must be put in 
. a dish before the fire, that they may be 
warm when mixed. The above quantity 
bakes best in two hoops. 

An ordinary Plumb Cake. 

Take ; three pounds of flour, a little ale yeast, 
x pint of milk, • a pound of sugar, a pound of 
butter, and a little all-spice; make it into dough 
before you put in the plumbs, and work in as 
many as you please. 

To make a pound Seed Cake. 

Take a pound of flour, one pound of fme 
powder sugar, one pound of butter, eight yolks 
and four whites of eggs, as much carraway seeds 
as you like; first beat up the butter to a crcani 
with your hands, beating it one way test it oil; 
then by degrees beat in your eggs, sugar, and 
flour, till it goes into the ovenj bak« it in a 

q quick 
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quick oven, arid it will take an hour and aquar? 
ter baking. 

To mflke another- S§e4 Cake. 
Take two pounds of flout*, two pounds of fresh 
butter rubbed well in, ten yolks, and five whites 
of eggs, three spoonfuls of cream, ^and four 
spoonfuls of ale yeast; mix all together, put it 
before the fire to rise, then work in a pound of 
cajrraway comfits, and bake it irrtan h6ur and a 
quarter; v ! 

Xo make a rich Seed Cake. 

, Take/five, pounds pf . fee flour well dried, and 
four pounds pf single-refiried sugar |ieat and 
sifted; mi$ fjhese together;, and sift thern> {through, 
^n hair s;e>;e; then, wa#h four pounds of butter 
in eight spoonfuls of rose or orange-flour water, 
and work the butter with your hands till it is 
like cream; beat twenty yolks and- ten whites of 
eggs, and, put|hem jto ; six spoonfuls of i&ck ;, j?ut 
i© the $Pjnv %U$e at;* time,*; and. feeep.stirrm^ 
ifc witfe your hagrfk all %! jtiifie; ; ym vmt wt:m+ 
g^n, n^^^g'i^ tiy,;the.oven is. almost, hot, and! 
after it is mixed let it , stand sonae time be? 
fore you put i% into the hoop; when you are 
ready to put it into the oven, -put to it eight 
ounces or candied orange peel sliced, with as 
much citron, and- a pound and a half of can-a- 
way comfits ; mis then* well and put it into the 
hoop j it must -be a -quick oven, and two or three 
hours* will be. ffufileient to bake the cake; after 
which yoa may ice it if you please. 
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To make littfe Cwrwit and Seed Cakes. 
;, Take two, ponds of fine flour) one pound and 
an half of butter, the yolks of .five or six eggs, 
one pound and an half of sugar, six spoonfuls of 
rose water j nine spoonfuls of sack, three spoon - 
, fuls of earvaway seeds, two; nutmegs, and one 
pound of currants ; beat the butter with your 
hand till it is very thin, dry the flour well, 
put in the can-away seeds, and nutmegs finely 
grated ; afterwards put them all into your batter, 
with the eggs, sack, and rose water} mingle 
them well together, put in the currants, let 
your oven be pretty hot, and as soon as they 
are coloured they will be enough. 

To make Liquorice Cakes. 

Take hysop and red-rose Avater, of each half 
a pint, half a pound of green liquorice, the out- 
side scraped off, and then beat with a pestle;, 
put to it half a pound of anniseeds, and steep 
it all night in the water; boil it with a gentle 
fire till the taste is well out of the liquorice; strain 
it, put to it three pounds of liquorice powder, 
and set it on a gentle fire till it is come to the 
thickness of cream ; take it off, and put to it 
half a pound of white sugar-candy peered very 
fine; beat this well together for at least three 
hours, and never suffer it to stand still; as you 
beat it you must strew in double-refined sugar 
finely seered, at least three pounds; half an 
hour before it is finished, put in half a spoonful 
of gum-dragon steeped in orange-flower water; 
•when it is Aery white then it is beat enough ; 
roll it up with white sugar, and if you want it 
perfumed nut in a pastil or two. 

. Q 2 To 
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To' make Nun's Cake. 

\ Take four pounds of very fine flour, and 
mix with it three pounds of double-refined su- 
gar, finely beat and' sifted; dry them by the fire 
till your other materials are prepared ; take four 
pounds of butter, beat it in your hands till it is 
very soft like cream, beat thirty-four eggs, leave 
out sixteen whites and take out the treads fiom 
all; beat the eggs and. butter together, till it 
appears like butter, pour in four or five spoon- 
fuls of rose or orange-flour water, and beat it 
again ; then take your flour and sugar, with six 
ounces of carraway seeds ; strew it in by degrees, 
beating it up all the while for two hours to- 
gether; put in, as much tincture of cinnamdn 
pr ambergris as you please: butter your hoop, 
and let it stand three hours in a moderate oven, 

To make Saffron Cakes. 

Take a quarter of a peck of fine flour, a pound 
and a half of butter, three ounces of carraway 
6eeds, and six eggs; beat a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves and mace together very fine, a penny- 
worth of cinnamon, 4»eat a pound of sugar, a 
pennyworth of rose water, a pennyworth of saf- 
fron, apint and a half of yeast, and aquart of milk ; 
mix all together lightly with your hands thus : 
first boil the milk and butter, scum off* the but- 
ter, and mix it with the flour and a little of the 
milk, stir the yeast into the rest, and strain it; 
mix it with the flour, put in your seed, spice, 
rose water, tincture of saffron, sftgar, and eggs ; 
beat all up with your hands very lightly, and 
bake it in $ hoop or pan, minding to butter the 

• . . pan 
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pan well; if will take an hour and a half in a 
quick oven; you may leave out the. seed. if ..you. 

chuse. .,.:;,. 

To make a rich Yeast Cake. 

Take a quartern and a half of fine flour, six 
pounds of currants, an ounce of cloves and mace, 
some cinnamon, two nutmegs, about a pound of 
sugar, some candied lemon, orange and citron 
cut in thin pieces, a pint of sweet wine, some 
orange-flower water, a pint of yeast, a quart of 
cream, two pounds of butter melted and put in " 
the middle; strew some flour over it, let it stand 
half an hour to rise, kneed it well together, let 
it stand some time before the fire, work it up 
well, put it in a hoop, and bake it two hours and 
a. half in a gentle oven. 

To make little Queen Cakes. 

Take two pounds of fine flour, a pound and 
a half of butter, the yolks of six eggs, one 
pound and a half of sugar, six spoonfuls 
of rose water, nine spoonfuls of sack, tAvo nut- 
megs, and two pounds of currants; beat the 
butter with your hand till it is very thin, dry your 
flower well, put in the sugar and nutmegs finely 
grated, and put them all into your batter, with 
the eggs, sack, and rose water: mingle them 
well together, put in the currants, let your 
oven be moderately hot, and they will be baked 
in a quarter of an hour; let your currants be 
nicely washed and cleaned. 



Another 
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>; Another Way, . i 

- Take a-^pbimd of- sugar, beat it fine, p"our in 
the yolks and whites of two eggs, half a pound 
of butter, a little rose water, six- spoonfuls of 
warm cream, a pound of currants, and as much 
flour as will make it up ; stir them well together, 
and put them into your patty-pans, being well 
buttered; bake them hi an oven, almost as hot 
as for bread, for half an hour, then take them 
out and glaze them, and let them stand but a 
little after the glazing is on to rise. ' 

To make Marlborough Cakes. 

Take eight eggs, yolks and whites, beat and 
strain them, and put them to a pound of sugar, 
beaten and sifted; beat these three quarters of 
an hour together, then put in three quarters of 
a pound of flour well dried, and two ounces of 
carraway seeds; beat all well together, and bake 
it in broad tin pans, in a brisk oven. 

'To make Uxbrldge- Cakes. 

Take a pound of wheat flour, seven pounds 
of currants, half a nutmeg, and four pounds 
of butter; rub your butter, cold, well among 
the meal; dress the currants well in the flour, 
butter, and seasoning, and knead it with as 
much good and new yeast as will make it into 
a. pretty high paste ; usually two-pennyworth of 
yeast to that quantity ; after it is kneaded well , 
together, let it stand an hour to rise. • You may 
put half a pound of paste in a cake. 

To make Pepper Cakes. 

Take a gill of sack and a quarter of an ounce 

of 
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of whole white pepper, put. h;.. in and borl it to- 
gether for a quarter of au hour, then strain out 
the pepper, and put in as nauch double-refined 
sugar as will make it like a paste, then drop it, 
in what shape you please, on a tin plate, and let 
it dry itself. 

To make Mdudllng Cakes. 

Take a quarter of a peck of flour well dried 
before the five, add two pounds of mutton suet 
tried and strained clear «ff, and when it is a lit- 
tle cool mjx it well with the flour, some salt, 
and a very little all-spice beat fine; take half 3 
pint of good yeast, and put in half a pint of 
water, stir it well together, strain it, and mijf up 
your flour into a paste of a moderate stiffness, 
you must add as much cold water, as will make 
the paste of a right order, and make it into cakes 
about the thickness, and bigness of an oat cake; 
have ready some currants clean washed and 
picked, strew some in the middle of your cakes 
between the dough, so that, none can be seen 
till the '.cake is broke. You may leave. the cur- 
rents put if you do not chuse them, . 

•: 2h ntake Carraway Cakes. 

To a pound of flour add a pound of hew but- 
ter without salt, eight spoonfuls of ; good yeast, 
four spoonfuls of rose water, the yolks of three 
new-laid eggs, carraway seeds as many as you 
please, four ounces of sugar, and some amber- 
gris; knead all into a paste, make it up into 
what form you please, and when they come out 
of the oven strew on sugar.. 
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To make Almond Cakes. 

Take a pound of double-refined sugar finely 
,seered, a quarter of a pound of the best al- 
monds laid in cold water all night and blanched; 
take the white of ah egg, put to it a spoonful 
of rosewater, and beat it' to the whiteness of 
snow, letting,, it stand half an hour; beat your 
almonds, putting thereto a spoonful of rose 
water, a little; at once, and the same with the 
e &g! when the almonds are well beat, put the 
sugar in by degrees, taking eare not to wet the 
paste too much whilst you roll out the cakes; 
you 'must' continue beating till all be used, and 
when your cakes are made. > lay them severally 
on papers with some seerecf sugar over them ; 
bake them in an oven as hot as for your sugar 
cakes. 

To make Portugal Cakes. 

Put a pound of fine sugar, a pound of fresh 
butter, five eggs, and a little mace, beaten, into 
a broad pan ; beat it with your hands till it is 
very light, and looks curdling; then put thereto 
a pound of flour, and half a pound of currants 
very dry ; beat them together, fill tin pans, and 
bake them in a slack oven. You may make 
seed cakes the same way, only put in carraway- 
seeds instead of currants. 

To make Dutch Cakes. 

Take five pounds of flour,^ two ounces of car- 
raway^seeds, half a pound of sugar, and some- 
thing more than a pint of milk, put into it three 
quarter's of a pound of butter, then make a hole 

in 



in the middle of the flour, alid'^put in a pint of 
good ale yeast;, pour ifi the butter and milk, and 
make these into a paste, letting it stand a quar- 
ter, of an hour before the hie to rise;, then' mould 
and roll it into cakes pretty thin ; prick them 
all. over, or they "will blister, and bake them a 

quarter of ah" hour. "*" • " " 

^ ' . ■ :.■■. : ' .wis- 1 ; ■ ••• ■ ..; ■ .-.•' . - 

,^o make Shrewsbury Cakes •. ■ ,.: '■ 

Take half a pound of butter,' beat it toa-cream, 
put in half a pound of flour; one egg, six ounces 
of loaf sugar, beat and sifted, half ah oiince. of 
caraway seeds mixed into a paste; roll them 
thin, and cut them round with a small glass, or 
little tins; prick them, and 1 lay them on sheets ' 
of tin, and bake them in a slow oven. 

Another 'Way. 

Take two pounds of. flour, abound of sug^r 
finely seered, and mix them together; take out 
a quarter of a pound to roll them in, then take 
four eggs well beat, four spoonfuls of cream and 
two of rose water; beat them well together, mix 
them with the flour into a paste, roll them into ' 
thin cakes, and bake them in a quick oven. 

To tnake Banbury Cakes. 

' Take half a peck of fine flouiythree pounds of 
currants, a pound and an half of butter, a quarter 
of apound of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of cloves 
and mace, three quarters of a pint of ale yeast, 
and a little rose water ; boil as much milk as will 
serve to knead it, and when it is almost cold, put 
in as much caraway seed as will thicken it; 

£ work 
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'work it all toother at; tibefice, pulling itio pieces 
two or three times before you rnake it up. 

7b ?fctf&e Whetstone Cakes. 

Take half a pound of fine flpiu", and the same 
quantity of loaf sugar seerecj, a poiiri^ of ' cara- 
way seeds 'dried*, the yolk' 'of bne. egg, the'.whites 
of three, a little rose water, with' ambergris' dis>- 
solved in it; mix? all- well together, and roll it 
out as thin as a •wafe; cut them with a glass; 
lay.t&em on floured paper, and bake them in a 
very.slow oven, .:■:■ 

' '\; To mpike'Bean Cakes., ' 

Take an eqpal weight, of, fine sugar -and. 
blanched almond^ cut. in long narrow slices; 
slice some preserved orange, lemon, and citron 
peel; beat the white of .a new laid egg, with a lit- 
tle orange flower water, to a high froth; put as 
much or the froth into sugar as will Just wet it, 
and with the"poitit, of J a knife buildup your al- 
rhondsj piling it round as High as you can upon 
a wafer; lei some ambergris be fn your sugar, and- 
bak£ them, ' after the 'manner of a, manchefc. 

To make^Qfini, Cakes. . 

Take gum dragon, let it, lie all night in rose 
water till it is dissolved, have double refined su-r 
gar beaten and seered; and mix your gum and 
sugar together; make it. up into a paste, then.. 
relL'Some .up plain, and some with herb* an<J, 
flqhfuers; all the paste, must be kept separately, 
tBJe herbs and flowers must be beat small before 
you make them into paste ; but you may use the, 
juice of the flowers and herbs only; sweet mar r 
..''■-■■'■ • " .* jorum, 
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jorum, red roses, marigolds, cfoVe gjiftflbwers, rand 
blue-bottle berries, all clipped from the white; 
when you have made all your colours ready, 
have to every one a. little rolling-pin and aknite, 
or else the colours will mix; ; first lay a white and 
then a colour, then a white again, for two co- 
lours will not do well; so roll them up, and cut 
them the bigness of a six -pence, but in wHt 
form you please, minding that they ate rolled 
very thin,. . 

To make Honeycomb Cakes, 

Boil your sugar to a candy height; then put 
in your flowers, which must be cut; have little 
papers with four corners 'ready; drop some of 
your candy on the papers, take them off when 
ready, arid if they are rightly done they will 
look full of holes like honeycombs. . 

To make. Lemon Cakes. , . 

Take the best coloured lemons, scrape ©ut the ' 
Macks, and grate off the peel ctean: put the peef 
into a strainer, wet what sugar you think wnl 
serve, and boil it to k candy height; then take it 
off and put in the lemon i peel; wh#n it boils, 
take it oft', squeeze in a little iemoii juic&, and 
drop them on buttered plates or 'papers,; you tnty 
put in musk or ambergris if you pfease. 

To ma/ce Lemon, Qrangfy and Flayer Cj$es. 

Take sugar finely seeredy :and wet it with the 
juice bf orange, or any flowers you fancy; there 
■must be no more juice than will make your paste 
stiff and thick; set'.it upon the fire, wWn it be- 
gins to boil; drop it ia little cakes, and they wiU 
. b 2 come 
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come off presently; scurvygrass done thus is 
good against the scurvy; if it boils you will 
spoil it,- * 

To make Violet Cakes.' 

Beat your sugar, wherein gum hath been steep-! 
ed, put in the violetsand the juice, and so work 
it well together with seered sugar, and dry them 
hi a stove. 

To make Wormwood Cakes. 
Take one pound of double refined sugar sifted, 
mix it with three or four eggs Mell beat, and drop 
in as much chemical oil, of wormwood as you 
please; drop them on papers; you may have 
them of various colours, by pricking them with 
a pin and.' filling the holes with the colour; the 
colours must be kept separate in small gallipots ; 
for red, take a drachm of cochineal, some cream 
of tartar,, and as much alum; tie them up seve* 
rally-in little bits of fine cloth, and put them to 
steep in a glass of. water two or three hours ; when 
you^want the colour*, press the bags in the water, 
and mix some of it in a little white of egg and 
sugar ;: saffron for the yellow, prepared as the 
red; .for green mix blue with the saffron; for 
bjue,i;put powder blue in water. • 

"' To make a Pound Cake. 

Take a pound x of butter, bear? it in an earthen 
pan with your hand One way, till it is like a thick 
-cream,; then have ready twelve eggs, but -half 
•the whites; beat them well, and beat them up' 
with th«' butter, a pound- of flour' beat in' it, a 
^iaund.fif-S«gar,.Andja-few.icaraways;. beat it.all \ 
. i ;.,/ L ;; • Well 
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well together for an hour with your hand, or a 
great wooden spoon ; butter a pan and put it in, . 
and then bake it an hour in a quick oven- For 
change, you may pot in a pound of currants, 
cjean washed and picked. 

To make Butter Cakes. 

Take a dish of butter and beat it Avith your 
hands till it is like cream, two pounds of fine su- 
gar beat and sifted, three pouuds of flour well 
dried, and mix the butter with twenty-four eggs, 
leave out half the whites, and then beat all to- 
gether for one hour; when you are going to put 
it into the oven, add a quarter of an ounce of 
mace and a nutmeg beaten, a little sack and 
brandy, and seeds or currants, as you please. 

To make Rice Cakes. 

Take the yolks of sixteen eggs and beat them 
half an hour with a whisk, put to them three 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar beat and sifted 
fine, and beat it well into the eggs ; put in half 
a pound of the flour of rice, a little orange flower 
water and brandy, and the rinds of two lemons " 
grated ; then beat seven whites with a whisk for 
an hour, and. beat all together for a quarter of an 
hour, then put them in small hoops, and bake 
them half an' hour in a quick oven. 

" " . To make Prussian Cakes. 

Dry half a pound of fine flour well, a pound of 
fine sugar beaten and sifted, seven eggs, and beat 
the whites and yolks separately, the peels of two 
lemons grated fine, and the juiee of one and an 
half, and a pound of almonds beat fine with rose 

water: 
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water; as soon as the whites are beat to a froth 
put in the- yolks, and every thing else, except the 
flour, and beat them together for half an hour; 
beat in the flour just before yon put it into the 
oven. 

To make Bath Cakes. 

Take half a pound of butter, and rub it into 
a pound of flour; add one spoonful of good yeast, 
warm some cream, and make it a light paste, and 
get it to the fire to rise ; when you make them 
up, take four ounces of caraway comfits, work 
part of them in, and strew the rest on the top ; 
form them into round cakes, about the size ot a. 
French roll, bake them on sheet tins, and send 
them in hot for breakfast, 

To make Gingerbread Cakes. 

Rub one pound of butter into three pounds of 
flour, pne pound of sugar, two ounces of ginger 
beat fine and sifted, and a large nutmeg grated ;' 
then take a pound of treacle, a gill of cream> 
warm them together, and make up the bread 
stiff,' roll it out, and form it into -thin cakes, of 
cut it found with a tea-Cup Or glass, or make it 
into nuts, Of any form or shape yOu please; put 
Jt on" oven plates, aAd bake it in a slack oven. 

To make Cakes of Flowers. 

Boil double refined sugar to a candy height, 
and strew in your flowers and let them boil once 
up; then with your hand lightly strew hi a little 
double refined sugar sifted, and put it directly 
hito little pans made of card, and pricked full of 
holes at the bottom ,* you must set the pah's on a 
cushion, and when they are cofe take them out. 

. to 
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To make a Cakp, lefppiqg out either Eggs, Sugar, 
■ r ■ ' ■ ( ' ■ ' ■■■ or Butter. 

Make y0ur : ci&e ag. you do the ppund cake, 
leave out either, the sugar, eggs, or butter; but 
then ygu must add thick cream instead of tb,Q 
butter; any. of the three left out, the cake will 
be good- 

To moke Quince Cakes. 

Take a pint of syrup of quinces and two quarts 
of raspberries picked, bruised, and rubbed through 
a coarse sieve, boil and.clarjfy them together, over 
a gentle frre, and as often as the scum rises skim 
it off; then add a pound and an half of sugar beat, 
and sifted, and as much more bpiled to 3, candy 
Height; arid pour it in hot; boil all up together,' 
take it off the fire, keep it. stirring till it is nearly 
cold ; then spread it on plates, and cut it out in* 
cakes of what shape you like, and dry them in 
a stove. 

To make Savoy Cakes. 
Take an equal weight of eggs and sugar ; sepa- 
rate the yolks and whites; put the sugar to the 
yolks, with some lemon peel, finely chopped,, pow- 
der of orange flowers, or a spoonful of the water y 
beat up this well together, and also the whites, 
which mix with the yolks, stirring continually, 
and half as much weight of flour as of eggs; pout, 
it in the vessel it is to be baked in, well rubbed, 
with butter; bake it in a soaking oven about an 
hour and an half; if it is of a good colour, you 
may serve it without garnishing, if not, as it may v 
be too brown, or too. pale, glase it with white. 
siVgar. 

To 
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To make Sugar Cakes. ••>•'' • 

, Take three j>ourids of fine flour, dried well and 
sifted, add two pounds of. loaf -sugar beaten and 
sifted; put in the yolks of four eggs, a little 
mace, a quarter of a pint of rose water, and, if 
you chuse, musk or ambergris may be dissolved 
in your sugar; mix all together, make it up to 
rollout, then bake them in a quick oven, and 
sift some sugar on them. 

"• ', ' . To make Cream Cakes. 

'. " Sift some double refined sugar, health e whites 
of seven or eight eggs, shake In as many spoon- 
fuls of the sugar, grate in the rind of a large le- 
mon,, drop the froth on a paper, laid on tin, in' 
lumps, at a distance, sift a good deal of sugar' 
over them, set them in. a middling oven,, the. 
froth will rise, just colour' them-; you may put, 
raspberry jam, and clap two bottoms together ; 
set them in a cool oven to dry. 

To make a Fashion Cake. ; 

Mix a handful of flour with a pint of good. 
cream, half a pound of beef suet, melted and 
sifted, a.quarter of a pound of sugar powder, half 
a pound of raisins stoned and chopped, dried 
flowers of orange, #. glass of brandy, a little cori- ' 
ander and salt; bake it as all other cakes* about 
an, hour, and, glaze or garnish it. 

To make Puff Cakes. 

Make some fine puff paste, roll it as thin as a 

crown piece, take a dish of the bigness of the 

cake you design to. make, and place the same 

' ~ over 
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over the paste, -which cut round ; then put it on 
a sheet of paper, or a tin plate ; make another 
round piece of paste in the same manner,, cut- 
ting it in whajt figures you please ; fill the first ab- 
bess either with a marmalade of apricots, or ap- 
ples, or with a cream of pistachios, and -cover it 
with your abbess cut out into figures 5 then bake 
your cake, and when done strew some fine, sugar 
over it, and glaze it with a red hot fire shovel ; 
put it in a dish, and serve it up either hot or cold ; 
if It is filled with cream, serve it up always hot. 

To mpke Sword Knots. 

Make 'a second-best paste, and roll it very 
thin-jv-cut jt in thongs like ribbons, some with a 
knife, and some with a dented paste cutter, to 
make the scollop; fold them like a sword knot; 
wet the paste with eggs, where it should join to- 1 
gether; bake them on a baking plate; and when: 
ready to serve, garnish with currant jelly, apri- 
cot marmalade, frothed cream, or any thing else. 

To make Lisbon Cake. 

In order to make this cake, get four or five 
pounds of fine flour, make a good puff paste, and 
roll it as thin as a half-crown piece; then put 
over it a dish of the bigness of the cake you de- 
sign to make, cut your paste round it, and put it 
upon a sheet of paper; cut out in the same man- x 
ner seven or eight abbesses more, cutting one of 
them into several figures, to be placed on the top; 
ef your. cake; let them be baked separately, then 
glaze tjhe abbess cut out into figures, and make 
vow cake as follows: put over one of these ab- 

s besses 
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besses a laying of apricot marmalade; over this 
another abbess with a laying of currant jelly ; 
then another abbess over the last with gooseberry 
jelly; continue after the same manner to place 
the rest of your abbesses, putting between them, 
your several layings of preserved raspberries, ap- 
ple jelly, &c. place on the top your figured and 
glazed abbess, so that the rest may 'not be seen: 
the cake must be glazed with a white, green, 
and cochineal colour glaze, that it may appear 
no more than one abbess. Make the glaze thus: 
beat together in an earthen'Vessel with a'wooden 
spoon about a pound of powder sugar, the white 
of two eggs, and the juice of half a lemon; if 
this mixture proves to be too thin, put some 
more sugar in it; then divide this composition 
into three parts ; in the first put nothing, but 
leave it white as it is; in the second, put a little 
cochineal, to make it red; and the- third green, 
with some juice of spinach; glaze the cake from 
top to bottom, first with a streak of the white 
composition, then with a streak of the red, and 
afterwards with a streak of the green; following 
the same order till your cake is entirely glazed ; 
dry the icing, by putting the cake for. a little 

: while in a warm oven, or before the fire, turning 
it round pretty often; then lay it on a dish and 

, serve it up ;. it may be made as small or as large 
as you please. 

To make a Cake in the Form of a Snail. 

Get some puff" paste and cream made after the 
same manner as has been before directed; it may 
be made either white or green; spread your paste 

the 
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the length of one or two yards, of the breadth of 
four or six fingers, and about the thickness of 
two crown pieces; put your cream in the middle 
of the whole length of it, and close the paste so 
that your cream may not run out, and make it 
in the shape of a sausage; then put it ort paper 
well buttered, turning it round to imitate the 
form of a snail, and rub it with beaten eggs; 
bake it in a moderate oven, and glaze it. 

To make white Loaves. 

Take double refined sugar, a little musk, and 
ambergris, wet them with the white of an egg f 
beaten to a froth, to the thickness of a paste; 
when beaten and tempered well together with a 
wooden spoon, take as much as a filbert, made 
up and cut round the middle like a loaf; put 
them in the oven upon papers, taking care it be 
not too hot, for they must be perfectly white, 
only a little coloured at the bottom of the sugar; 
the longer they are beaten with the back of the: 
spoon the better. 

To make common Biscuits. ' 

Beat up six eggs, with a spoonful of rose wa- 
ter, and a spoonful of sack ; then add a pound 
of fine powdered sugar, and a pound of flour; 
mix these into the eggs by degrees, with an 
ounce of coriander seeds ; shape them on white 
thin paper or tin moulds, in any form you pleasel 
Beat the white of an egg, and with a feather rub 
it over, and dust, some fine sugar over them. Set 
them in an oven moderately heated, till they 
rise and come to a good colour; and if yon have 
s 2 no 
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no. stove to dry thfem in, put' them into the ove» 
at night, and- let them stand till morning. 

To make Ratifia Biscuits. 

Take four ounces of bitter almonds, blanch 
.and beat them as fine as you can; in beating 
them, put in the whites of four eggs, one at a 
time, and mix it up with sifted sugar to a light 
paste; roll the cakes, and lay them on wafer. p'a- 
per, or' tin plates; make the paste so light as to 
take it up with a spoon ; then bake them in a 
quick oven. 

To make Sugar Biscuits, a cheap Way. 

Take one pound of fine flour, one pound of 
powder sugar, a few almonds blanched and 
pounded ; mix these with six spoonfuls of rose wa* 
ter, and the yolks and whites of eight eggs beat 
a full hour; when well mixed, put it into smaH 
tin pans of various forms, and bake them only 
with the heat of the oven after the batch is drawn, 
and stop the oven very close. 

To make Savoy Biscuits. 

Take eight eggs, separate the whites from the 
yolks, and beat the whites till they are very high ; 
then put your yolks in with a pound of sugar, 
beat this for a quarter of an hour, and wh£n the 
oven is ready, put in one pound of fine flour, 
and stir it till it is well mixed; lay the biscuits 
upon the paper and ice them, only taking care 
the oven is hot enough to bake them speedily. 

Another Way. , . 

Take twelve eggs, leave out half the whites, 
f)eat thetn up -yrith a small whisk, put in two or 

three 
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Jthree spoonfujs of rose or orange flower water, 
and, as you. beat it up, strew in a pound of dou- 
ble refined sugar well beat and finely sifted ; wben 
the eggs and sugar are as thick and white as' 
cream, take a pound and two ounces of the.finest 
flour that is dried, and mix with it; then lay it ia 
long cakes, and bake them in a cool oven. 

To make Naples Biscuits. 

Put three quarters of a pound of very fine flour, 
to a pound of fine sugar sifted ; sift* it three 
times, then add six eggs well beat, and a spoon- 
ful of rose water; when the oven is almost hot, 
make them, but take care that they are not made 
up too wet. 

To make Sponge Biscuits. 

Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for half an hour, 
then put in a pound and' an half of -fine sugar 
. beat and' sifted, whisk it well till you see it rise in 
bubbles., then beat the whites to a strong frothy 
and whisk them well' with the sugar and yolks ; 
beat in a pound of flour, with the rind of two le- 
mons gratedL, butter your tin moulds, put them in, 
and sift fine powder sugar over them ; put them 
in a hot oven, but do not stop the mouth of it at 
first; they will take half an hour baking. 

To make Spanish Biscuits. 

$eat the yolks of eight eggs for half an hour, 
then beat in eight spoonfuls of fine sugar, beat 
the whites to a strong froth, then beat them well 
with your yolks and sugar for half an hour; -put 
\n four spoonfuls of fine flour, and a little lemon 

1 , peel 
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peel grated ; bake them on papers in a moderate 
oven. ,; . 

To male prop Biscuits. 

Beat the yolks of .ten egg?, and the whites of , 
six, with, one spoonful of rosewater, half an hour, 
then put in ten ounces of loaf sugar beat and 
sifted ; whisk them Avell for half an hour, then 
add one ounce of caraway seeds crushed a little, 
and six ounces of fine flour; whisk in your Hour 
gently, drop them on wafer papers, and bake 
them in a moderate oven.' ' ' 

To make French Biscuits. 

Having a pair of clean scaTes : ready, in on^ 
> scale put three new laid eggs ; in the other scale as 
much dried flour as is equal. in weight with the 
eggs; take out the flour, and as much fine pow-i 
dered sugar; first beat the Whites of the eggs up 
well with the whisk, till they are of a fine troth ; 
put in half an ounce of candied lemon peel cut 
very thin and fine, and beat well; then, by de- 
grees, put in the flour and sugar, slip ki the 
yolks, and with a spoon temper it well together; 
shape jouv biscuits on fine white paper with a 
spoOn, and throw powdered sugar over them; 
bake them in a moderate -oven, not too hot, giv- 
ing them a fine colour on the top; when they 
are baked, with a fine knife cut them off from the 
paper, and lay them in boxes for use. 

To make Lemon Biscuits: 

Take the whites of four eggs, and yolks of ten, 
beat them a. quarter. of. an hour with four spoon- 
fuls of orange flower water; add to it one pound 

of 
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of loaf sugar beaten and sifted? beat them an 
hour longer, stir in half a pound of dry flour, and 
the peel of a lemon grated off; butter the pan, 
seer some sugar over them as you put them into 
the oven, and when they are risen, take them out . 
and lay them on a clean cloth ; when the oven is 
cool put them in again on sieves, and -let them 
stand till they are dry and will snap in breaking. 

To make hard Biscuits. 

Take half a peck of fine flour, one ounce, of 
caraway seeds, the whites of two eggs, a quarter 
of a pint of ale yeast, and as much warm water 
as will make it into a stiff paste; form it into 
long rolls, bake them an hour, and the next day 
pare them round; then slice them into pieces 
about half an inch thick, dry them in the oven, 
draw and turn them and dry the other side, and 
they wil keep a whole year. - 

To make iced Biscuits, the French Way. 

Take the whites of eight, and the yolks of six . 
eggs, put to them one. pound of loaf sugar beat 
and seered, and beat them two hours ; have ready 
fourteen ounces of fine flour double beat, sifted, 
and well dried in an oven, or over coals'; when 
the oven is swept and your plates buttered, put 
in the flour as fast as you can mingle them toge- 
ther, and lay them upon the plates, putting 4 
little musk and ambergris, finely beat, into them; 
you must be very quick after the flour is in, and 
§et them in a quick oven ; this will make twenty 
large ones,' laying one spoonful out for each. 

n 
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To rnake Orange Biscuits. 



Take your oranges and water them two day*/ 
boil them tender, shift the water they are boiled 
in, and put them to another that is hot; when 
they are tender take them up, and put them in a 
cloth to dry, minding the meat be taken out of 
the oranges; then take their weight and half of 
double refined sugar, finely beaten; let your 
oranges be beat in a stone mortar, strew the sugar 
on then* as they are beating, and when the pulp 
is very small, and the sugar taken up with beat- 
ing, then take it out and lay it on glasses like 
your paste, minding to be quick in laying it out, 
for fear it should grow rough and dry too fast ; - 
set them in an oven after manchets, and keep them 
in a stove to dry; "beat the pulp of your oranges 
very small, or else they will look rough, dark, 
tough, and harsh. 

To make Anniseed Biscuits. 

To eveiy twelve pounds of dough put twenty 
ounces of butter, a pound of sugar, two ounces 
of anjaiseeds, with a little rose water, and what 
spice you think fit, and bake it in a moderate 

, oven. - ' ' 

To make Nuns' 1 Biscuits. 

Take the whites of six eggs, and beat them to 
ft froth,- take, also half a pound of almonds, blanch 
and beat them with the froth of the whites of 
your eggs as it rises ; then take the yolks, with a 
pound of fine sugar; beat these well together, 
and mix. your almonds with the eggs and sugar; 
put in a quarter of a pound of flour, with the peel 

of 
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of two lemons grated, and some citron finely 
shred; bake them in little cake pans in a quick 
oven, and when they are coloured, turn them on 
tins to harden the bottoms; but before you set 
them in the oven agaui, strew some double re- . 
fined sugar on" them finely sifted; remember to 
butter your pans, and fill them but half full. 

To make Black Caps of Apples. 

Pare them, lay them in your pan, strew a few 
cloves over them, a little lemon- peel cut very 
imall, and two or three blades of cinnamon, with 
some coarse sugar; cover the pan with brown 
paper, set them in an oven with the bread, and 
let them stand till the oven is cold. 

'To make Chocolate Almonds. 
Take a pound of chocolate, finely grated, and 
a pound and an half of the best sugar, finely 
sifted; soak some gum dragon in orange flower 
Water, and work them into what form you please; 
the paste must be stiff; dry them in a stove. You. 
may write devices on paper, roll them up, and : 
put them in the middle. 

To make Wafers. 

Take a pound .of fine flour, and eight e gg$, 
beat them well together ; put in a penny loaf 
grated, one nutmeg, two glasses of sack, a 
spoonful of yeast, better than half a pound of 
melted butter, and as much milk as will make it 
a thick batter; let it stand three or four hours to 
rise; they must be well beaten; and when ye>u 
have rolled "them out thin, put them into any 
shape, and bake them. 

t To 
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Another Way. 

Dry the flour very well, either in a silver or 
pewter bason, on a charcoal fire; stir it often that 
it may not burn, and when cold sift it through 
a hair sieve ; then make a thin batter Math cream, 
a little water, sack, cinnamon, and mace beaten 
and sifted, with double refined sugar; mix and 
beat all well together, and when your irons are 
clean and very hot, rub them with a little butter 
and a clean rag, then put them on and turn the 
irons, first one way and then another, till you 
think they are brown, which will be in a short 
time; take them off the irons, and roll them 
about your finger or a stick, and keep them in a 
tin pot near the fire; you must make them over 
a quick charcoal fire, or:qlse they will not come 
off the irons whole. 

To majw Sugar Wafers. 

Sift some fine sugar, put about two spoonfuls 
•at a time in a small silver porringer or silver la- 
bile; wet it with juice of lemon. till it be a -little 
thin ; put in two drops of sack, with what per- 
fume you like, throw it over a very slow fire ; 
when a thin white skin rises, stir it, and drop it 
on square papers as broad as your hand : if you 
Tnake coloured ones, mix the colours as you do 
lemons, and make them as thih as you can, 
which you must do by turning your papers up 
and down; make it run, and spread it with your 
fingers ; about two spoonfuls will make three or 
four wafers; they do best upon thin papers, that 
you may turn tliem round, and work them toge- 
ther as is used to be done for sugar; place and 

pin 
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pin them up at one corner, in a* warm place, till 
they are dry : it must not be in too hot a place 
when it comes off. 

To make Bean or Almond Bread. 

Take a pound of pure white almonds, and 
blanch them in cold water, taking care you pare 
not the almonds; take a pound of double refined 
sugar, beat and sifted; then do your almonds, 
and slice them the round way; as you cut them 
strew on sugar, stirring them altogether that 
they do not stick; be sure you have sugar to the 
last, and always stir them, for if they cleave to 
each other they will not be good; they must be 
put in an earthen bason ; put in a small spoonful 
of caraway seeds, mingle these well together, and 
add a little gum-dragon dissolved in rose water 
and strained, ; put in also three grains of musk 
and ambergris^ dissolved in fine sugar, and the 
froth of two eggs beaten with rose water; make 
your froth as light as you can, and put in two 
spoonfuls of fine flour; when these are well mix- 
ed, lay them on wafers as broad as macaroons, 
and the thickness of two flat almonds; open 
them with a knife or bodkin, lest two or three 
pieces stick together ;" lay them as hollow and 
low as you can to make them appear in the best 
manner, and the qiiicker you-lay them out the 
more hollow they will be; put them in a welL 
heated oven, minding they do not scorch, which 
will destroy their beauty; when they are half 
baked take them out, wash them with the white 
of an egg, scrape a little sugar over them, and 
let the egg be beaten to a 'froth, but let not your 

T % sugar 
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sugar be too gross; set them into the oven about 
half an hour, then you may take them out, and 
when cold put them up. 

Not p. — You may lay out bean bread upon 
-whole sheets of wafers, and cut round to 
their size ; the quantity being, one pound 
of sugar, one pound of almonds, six sheets 
of wafers, and one pennyworth of gum- 
dragon. ^You may leave out either the 
musk or ambergris, if you please. 

To make Tumbles of Almonds. 

Take three ounces of almonds, blanch and co- 
yer them with .a cloth from the air, beat them in 
a stone mortar very fine, and, as you beat them, 
drop in a little gum-dragon laid in sack, to keep 
them from oiling; when they are ^almost beaten 
enough, take the white of an egg beaten to froth, 
one pound of double refined sugar finely beaten, 
and put it in by degrees, working it with your 
hands till it is all in a paste; roll it out and 
bake it upon buttered plates, and set them in an 
hot oven. 

To make Jumbles. 

Take a pound of fine flour and half a pound 
of ^ugar beaten and seered, rub in a piece of but- 
ter the bigness of an egg, a little mace finely . 
shred, the yolks of four eggs, and the whites of 
three of them ; beat them with rose water and a 
i«w caraway seeds, make it up in paste, with 
cream, in what shape you please, and bake them : 
one pound of sugar and ten eggs make- them ex- 
tremely rich. 
.'"''* To 
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To make Lady Leicester's hollow Gumballs. 

Take the white of three eggs, squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and the peel grated in ; with a 
whisk beat it up to a froth, have ready half a* 
pound of double refined sugar finely sifted, take 
off the froth as it rises, and put it into the su- 
gar till it be wet anclthick like paste, roll it into 
what form you please, lay them upon paper, and 
put them in a moderate hot oven. 

To make Apricot Jumbles. 

Take apricots, pare and slice them into a cleaii 
dish, set them on the fire, and with a wooden 
spoon bruise them so that the pulp may be small; 
dry them on the coals, stirring till they are 
dry and tough; lay them out in glasses in a 
stove, for t^'o or three days, cut them out in 
long pieces and roll them into rounds and shapes 
like tumbles ; they must be rolled in double re- 
fined sugar, and then dry them well in a stove. 

To make Orange Tumbles. 

Take four oranges, let the peels be large, with 
thick rinds; take out all the meat, and boil them 
in three several waters till they arc tender, and 
the bitterness out of them; then squeeze them 
hard, dry thenr in a coarse cloth, beat thenr in a 
stone mortar till they are come to a pulp ; then 
take as much double refined sugar, seered, as 
will work it into paste, and roll it into what 
shape you think proper. . 

To make Sugar Puffs. 

, Take the whites of ten eggs and beat them till 
they rise to a high froth; put it in a stone mor- 
tar, 
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tar, or wooden bowl, and add as much double 
refined sugar as will make if thick; put in some 
ambergris to give it a taste, and rub it round the. 
mortar for half an .hour ; put in • a few caraway 
seeds, take a sheet of wafers and lay it on as 
broad as a six-pence and as high as you can ; 
put them in a moderate hot oven seven or eight 
minutes, and they will look as white as show. 

To make Seed Puffs. 

Take gum-dragon and steep it in rose water; 
eome double refined sugar, seer and wet it with 
some "gum as stiff as paste; work it with a spoon 
till it becomes white, roll it out upon white pa- 
per very thin, and cut it out in shapes with a jig- 
ging-iron, and bake it in an oven, taking care 
not to scorch it. 

To make Tumblets. 

Take of fine sugar and flour one pound eacE, 
eight eggs, with their whites taken out, and beat 
the yolks with two spoonfuls of rose water; take 
the quantity of a walnut of butter, which, along 
with the eggs, put to half the quantity of sugar 
and flour, and mingle in the other half gradu- 
ally. Some make tumblets thus: take a pound of 
sugar, and mix it to the white of ah egg well 
beaten ; put to it a little grated lemon peel, mak- 
ing it in little balls; put them upon round' pa- 
pers, and do them in a pan over the fire till they 
are enough. 

To make Macaroons. . 
Take a pound of almonds, scald and blanch 
them, and throw them into cold water; dry them 

in 
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in a cloth, pound them in a mortar, and moisten 
them with orange flower water, or the white of 
ah egg, lest they turn to oil; afterwards take an 
equal quantity of white powder sugar, the whites 
of four eggs, and a little milk ; heat all well to- 
gether, shape them round upon wafer-paper with 
a spoon, and bake them in a gentle oven on tin 
plates. 

Another Way. 

Take a quarter of a pound, of almonds blanch- 
ed, and three ounces of sugar seered ; beat these 
together, with a little of the white of an egg and 
rose water, till it is thicker than batter; then 
drop it on wafer-paper and bake it. 

To make brown Almond Gingerbread. 

Take a quarter of a pound of blanched al- 
monds, beat exceeding fine with Avater wherein 
gUm-arabic has been steeped, with a few drops of 
lemon juice, as much cinnamon beat, and some 
ginger finely grated and seered, as to make it 
brown ; make it sweet, and smooth it well, roll 
it out, and cut it in square cakes rolled very thin ; 
dry it in a stove or before the fire. 

1 Another Way. 

Take three pounds of flour, a pound of sugar, 
a pound of butter rubbed in very fine, with two 
ounces of ginger, and a grated nutmeg; mix 
these with a pound of treacle and a quarter of a 

Einfr of cream warmed together; then make your 
read stiff, roll them out, and make them in thin 
cakes, and bake them in a stove or oven. 

To 
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To make Gingerbread. 



"is 1 



Take a pound and an half of London treacle, 
two eggs beat, half a pound of brown sugar, one 
ounce of ginger beat and sifted, of cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg; all together, half an ounce; of very 
fine coriander and caraway seeds, half an ounce 
each; two pounds of butter melted, and mixed 
together; add as much flour as will knead it into 
a very stiff paste, and roll it out; cut it into what 
form you please, bake it in a quick oven on tin 
plates, and a little time will be sufficient. 

. Another iVay. 

Take three pounds of fine flour, the rmd of d 
lemon dried and beat to powder, half a pound or 
more of sugar, and an ounce and an half of beat 
ginger; mix all these together, and make it stiff 
by adding and working in treacle; make it into 
what form you please; you may put candied 
orange peel and citron in it; butter the paper it 
is baked on, and bake it hard and firm. 

To make Whigs. 

Take a pound of butter cut in slices and put it 
into a pint of milk, set it on the fire till it is melt- 
ed, and take a quarter of a peck of flour, with, 
some cloves, mace and ginger; then beat four 
eggs, a quarter of a pint of good yeast, and three 
or four spoonfuls of sack; when the milk is as 
warm as though just come from the cow, mix 
all together to a paste, and let it lie half an hour 
to rise ; then put to it a pound of caraway com- 
fits, mould them into whigs, and bake them on 

papers; 
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papers; the oven must be very hot, and they will 
take a considerable time in baking. 

* To make light JVhigs. 

Take a pound and aiivhalf of flour, and mix it 
with a pint of milk made warm ; cover it, and 
let it lie by the fire half an hour ; then take half 
a pound of sugar and half a pound of butter, 
work them in the paste, and make it into whigs 
with as little flour as possible, and if the oven is 
quick they will rise very much. 

To make Chocolate- Puffs. 

Take half a pound of chocolate grated, and a 
pound of double refined sugar beat fine and sift- 
ed ; with the whites of two eggs make a paste, 
and have ready some more sugar to strew on the 
tins ; turn the rough side upwards, and bake them 
in a slow oven ; you may form the paste into any 
shape, and colour it with different colours. 

To make Black Caps, the best Way. 

Take a dozen and a half of very large French 
pippins, or golden rennets, cut them in half and 
lay them with the flat side downwards ; lay them 
as close to each other as you can, press the juice 
of a lemon into two spoonfuls of orange flower 
water, and mix them altogether; shred some lei- 
mon peel into it, and grate some double refined 
6ugar over it; put them into a quick oven, and 
half an hour's baking will be sufficient, 
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TARTS, CUSTARDS, CHEESE- 
CAKES, &c ? ' 

An apple tart is made the same way as a pie, 
but if to be eaten cold, make the short crust; which 
must be observed with all tarts intended to be 
eaten cold. If you use tin patties to bake in, butter, 
, them, and put a little crust all over them, or you, 
will not be able to take them out; but if you 
b-.'tke them in glass or china* only an upper crust 
will be necessary, as you will not want, to take 
them out when sent to table; lay fine sugar at the 
bottom, then your cherries, plumbs, or whatever 
you may want to put in them, and put sugar at 
the top. Currants and raspberries make an ex- 
ceeding good tart, and do not require much bak- 
ing. Cherries require but little baking; goose- 
berries, to look red, must stand a good Avhile in 
the oven. Apricots, if green, require more bakr 
jng than when ripe; quarter or halve ripe apri^ 
cots, and put in some of the kernels. Pre- 
served fruit, as damascenes and bullaee, require 
but little baking; fruit that is preserved high 
should not be baked at all; but the crust should 
first be baked upon a tin the size the tart is to be j 
cut it with a marking-iron, or not, and when 
cold, take it off, 'and lay it on the fruit. Apples 
and pears intended to be put into tarts must be 
.pared, cut into quarters, and cored; cut the 
quarters across again, set them' on in a saucepan 
with as much water as will barely cover them, 
and let them simmer on a slow lire just till the 
■■••■••■■ . _ • . fru^t 
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fruit is tender; put a good piece of lemon peel 
into the water with the fruit, and then have your 
patties ready; lay fine sugar at bottom, then your 
fruit, and a little sugar at top ; pour over each 
tart a tea-spoonful of the liquor they were boiled 
in ; then put on your lid, and bake them in a 
slack oven. Apricot tarts may be made in the 
same-manner, observing that you must not put 
in any lemon juice. 

To make Rhubarb' Tarts. 

Take stalks of English rhubarb, that grow in 
the gardens, peel and cut it %he size of goose- 
berries; sweeten it, and make them as you .do 
gooseberry tarts. These tarts may be thought 
singular, but they are very fine ones and have 
a pretty flavour; the leaves of rhubarb are a fine 
thing to eat for a pain in the stomach, the roots 
for tincture, and the stalks for tarts. 

To. make Angelica Tarts. 

Take the stalks, peel them, cut them into lit- 
tle pieces, pare some golden pippins or nonpar 
reils, of each an equal quantity; first take away 
the parings of the apples and the cores, boil them 
in as much water as will cover them, with a little 
lemon peel and fine sugar till it is like a very thin 
syrup,, then strain it oft j and set the syrup on the 
fire again with the angelica, let it boil about ten 
minutes, when the crust is ready, lay a sliced ap- 
ple and a layer of angelica, so on till the patti- 
pans are full, and bake them, filling them first 
with the syrup. 

v 2 ft 
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To make a Raspberry Tart with Cream. 

Roll out some thin puff paste, and lay it in a 
pattipan ; lay in some raspberries, and strew over 
them some very fine sugar; put on the lid and 
bake it; cut it open, and put in half a pint of 
cream, the yolks of two or three eggs well heat, 
and a little sugar; let it stand to be cold before >v 
it is sent to bake. • 

- To make Orange or Lemo\i Tarts. 

Take six large oranges or lemons, rub, them 
well with salt, put them in water for two 'days, 
with a handful of salt in it; change them into s 
fresh water every day (without salt J for a fort- 
night, put them into a saucepan of water, and 
boil them for two or three hours til) they are ten- 
der, cut them into half quarters, and then three 
corner-ways, as thin as possible; pare, quarter, 
and core six pippins, put them into a saucepan . 
with a pint of water, boil them till the} 7 are ten- 
der, break them smooth with a spoon, and put 
the liquor and pippins to your oranges or lemons, 
with a pound of fine sugar, and boil all together 
for a quarter of an hour; if for an orange tart, 
squeeze in the juice of an orange; if for lemon, 
the juice of a lemon; put it into gallipots, and 
when cold tie paper over them : when you make 
the tarts, let your china or other pattipans be. 
small and shallow, fill them nearly full, aud put 
a thin puff paste over them, ice them, and bake 
them in a slow oven till the paste is done. 

To make green Apricot Tarts. 

Take green apricots, put some vine or cabbage 

leaves 
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leaves at the bottom of a preserving-pan, put 
them in, and cover them with spring water; put 
vine or cabbage loaves at the top^ put a board or 
trencher on, to keep them under water, and sCald 
them till they, are yellow; then take them out, 
put them into cold water a minute, and take 
them out. of 'the water; put vine ot cabbage 
leaves at the bottom of your preserving pan, put 
them in, and cover them with cold spring water;' 
put vine or cabbage leaves over them, set them 
at a good distance from the fire, and let them 
simmer up, but not boil; put them away all night 
in the pan and liquor, and the next morning they 
will be green ; take them out ; and put them into 
another pan, with as much of the liquor as will 
moisten them, s\veeten them with fine sugar to 
your palate, give them a boil till the sugar is 
melted, and when they are cold make them into 
tarts, in china, earthen-ware, or tin pattipans, 
with what sort of paste you please,, ice them, and 
bake them in a slow oven till the paste is done. 

To make green Almond Tarts. 

Gather the almonds off the tree before they 
begin to shell, and rub off the down with a coarse 
cloth ; have a pan of spring water ready to put 
them in, as fast as they are done ? put them into 
a skillet, cover them with spring water, and set 
them over the fire at a great distance till it sim- 
mers ; change the water twice, and let them re- 
main in till they begin to be tender; then take 
them out, and put them in a clean cloth,/ with 
another over them, and gently press them, to 
make them dry; theti make a syrup with double 

refined 
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refined sugar, put them in, and simmer them A 
few minutes; repeat it the next day; put them 
into a stone jar, and cover them very close, for 
if the least air gets to them thev will turn black ; 
when you use them, put them into pattipans, and 
put either puff* or tart paste over them ; ice and 
bake them in a moderate oven. 

To make Icing for Tarts. 

Beat up the white of an egg to a high froth, 
with a paste brush put it on the top of the tarts, 
and sift on them fine powder sugar; before you 
put them in the oven sprinkle a little water over 
them. Or thus : beat up the white of an egg to 
a high froth, and put in two ounces of fine pow- 
der sugar; with a wooden spoon beat it well for 
a quarter of an hour, then with a knife lay it very 
thin over the tarts. 

To make Apple or Pear Tarts. 

Pare them, first, then cut them into quarters, 
and take the cores out; cut each -across again,' 
throw them into a saucepan, with no more water 
in it than will just cover the fruit; let them sim- 
mer over a slow fire till they are tender; before 
you set your fruit on the fire, take care to put a. 
large piece of lemon peel into the water; have 
the, pattipans in readiness, and strew fine sugar 
at the bottom ; then lay in the fruit, and cover 
them with as much of the same sugar as you 
think sufficient; over each tart pour a tea-spoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and throe spoonfuls of the \\- 
quor in which they were boiled; then lay the lid 
over them, aRd put them into a slack oven. If 
. ' . the 
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the tarts be made of apricots, &c, you must nei- 
ther pare, cut, nor stone them, nor use lemon 
juice, which is the only difference between these 
and other fruits. Observe, with respect to pre- 
served tails, only lay in the preserved fruit, -and 
put a very thin crust over them, and bake them 
as short a time as possible. 

To make a Cream Tart, 

Put into a stew-pan two spoonfuls of fine flour, , 
with the yolks of six eggs, reserving the whites 
pf them. Mix your flour in a quart of milk, 
and season it with sugar and a stick of cinna- 
mon, keep" 1 it stirring with/a ladle, and put in a* 
good lump of butter; the cream being half 
done, put in some green lemon grated, some 
preserved lemon peel shred small, with some bit- 
ter almond biscuits, let the whole be thoroughly 
done; when ready, let it be cold, then put an 
abbess of puff paste in a baking pan, with a bor- 
der of paste, and put your cream over it, mix it 
•with some orange flower water and the whites of 
eggs beat up to a froth; take care not to over-fill 
your custard, and let it be done either in the oven 
Or under the cover of a baking pan, with fire un- 
der and over; when ready and glazed with su- 
gar, by means of a red-hot fire-shovel, serve it 
up hot. 

To make a Pistachio Tart. 

Get a pound of pistachio scalded,, pound them 
and do them as been before directed ; take three 
pr four Savoy biscuits, moisten them a little wish 
cream or rnilk, let them be handled like paste; 

then 
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then mix them, and proceed in the; same man- 
lier as with almond tarts. 

Another Way. 

The pistachios being scalded and pound- 
ed, mix them with^ some pastry cream; strew 
over them sugar, rasped green lemon peel, and 
preserved lemon peel cut small; add the 'whites 
of six eggs beat up to a froth ; do .the rest as 
before. . - 

Note. — The above two compositions with 
pistachios, are to be made use of with 
■ tarts, and in the following .pastry. 

, To make a Chocolate Tart. 

Put two spoonfuls of fine flour in a stew-pan, 
with the yolks of six- eggs, reserve their whites, 
mix these with some milk, add a quarter of a 
pound of rasped chocolate, with a stick of cinna- 
mon, some sugar, a little salt, and some rasped 
green lemon peel; let them be a. little time 
over the fire, after which put in a little preserved 
lemon peel cut small, and having tasted whether 
it has a fine flavour, let it cool; when cold, mix 
this with the reserved whites of eggs beat up to a 
froth, doing the rest as before directed. 

Another Way. 

Put a spoonful of rice flower, and a little salt 
into a pan, with the yolks of five eggs, a little 
milk, and mix them well together; then add a 
pint of cream, and as much sugar as is neces- 
sary ; set it all to boil over a stove, taking care 

that 
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that it does not curdle ; then grate some choco- 
late into a plate, dry it a little before the fire, and 
when your cream is boiled, take it off the fire, 
mix your -chocolate well with it, and set it by to 
cool;' -sheet a tart-pan, put in your cream and 
bake it; when it is baked, glaze it with powdered 
sugar and a red-hot shovel ; so serve it up. " 

To make a Cowslip Tart. 

Take the blossoms of a gallon of cowslips* 
taince them veiy small, and beat them in a mor- 
tar; put to them a handful or two of grated Na- 
ples biscuit, and about a pint and an half of 
Cream, boil them a little over the fire, then take 
them off, arid beat them in eight eggs, with a 
little cream ; if it does not thicken, put it over 
again till it does; take care that it does not cur- 
dle ; season it with sugar, rose water, and a little 
salt; bake it in a dish or little, open tartest: it 
is best to let your cream be cold before you stir 
in the eggs. 

To make green Gooseberry Tarts. 

< You may either use them whole, or make a 
marmalade of them, with a good syrup ; this last 
is the best method, for by this means you can 
easily judge how sweet they are; for the marma- 
lade they ought to be stoned when they are 
pretty large. 

To make Minced Pies: 

Pare and core two pounds of golden pippins* 
two pounds of suet clean picked, and two pounds 
of raisins of the sun stoned; chop these sepa- 
rately very fine, add two pounds of currants 

x washed, 
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washed, dried, and nibbed very clean m a doth* 
put these ingredients together into a large pan,, 
strew in half an ounce of cinnamon beaten fine, 
a pound of lump sugar pounded, the peel of a 
lemon cut fine, the juice of a Seville orange, a 
gill of sack, and a gill of brandy;- mix all well 
together, then put it close down in a pot, and. 
lay over it writing paper dipped in brandy; when 
you make pies, add sweetmeats to them, if you 
, chuse; but tiiey are exceeding good without. 

To make IMinced Pies far Lent. 

Boil six eggs hard, a dozen, of golden pippins- 
pared and cored, a pound of raisins of the sun 
stoned; chop these separately very fine; a pound 
©f currants washed, cleaned, and rubbed in a. 
cloth, two ounces of sugar pounded,, an ounce, 
of citron, and an ounce of candied orange, both 
cat small, a quarter of an ounce of beaten cinna- 
mon, two cloves beat fine, and half a nutmeg 
grated, a gill of canary, and half a gill of bran - 
dy ; squeeze in the juice of a Seville orange; mix:, 
these all well together, and press them close down 
into a pot for use. 

To make Almond Custard. . 

Take half 3. pound of sweet Jordan almonds, 
and three bitter almonds, blanch and beat them 
very fine with orange flower water, and the yolks 
of six eggs wett beat and strained, with a quart 
of sweet ereiMH; mix all together, and sweeten it 
to your palate; set it over a slow fire, and keep 
ft stirriag one way till it be thick, then, pour i% 

into 
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Into your cups,, and if you would have ; it richly 
perfumed, put in a grain of ambergris. 

To make Lemon Custard. 

Beat the yolks of ten eggs, strain them; beat 
them "with a pint of cream ; sweeten the juice of 
two, lempns, bckil it with the peel of one ; strain , 
it ; when cold, stir it to the cream and eggs till 
it nearly boils ; or put it into a xlish, grate over 
the rind of a lemoni and brown with a sala- 
mander. 

To make Rice Custard. 

Put a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg 
into a quart of cream ; boil it, then strain it, and 
add to it some whole rice boiled, and a little 
brandy; sweeten it, stir it over the fire till it 
thickens, and serve it up in cups or a dish: it 
pay be eaten either hqt or cold. 

To make baked Custard. 

Boil a pint of cream with mace and cinnamon ; 
when cold, take four eggs, leaving out two of 
the Avhites, a little rose and orange- flower water 
and sack, nutmeg and sugar to your palate; 
mix them well together, and bake them in china 
cups, • , > 

To make Orange Custard. 

Take the juice of ten oranges,' strain and 
sweeten them to your taste, dissolve your sugar 
in the juice over the fire; when cold, take six 
and twenty yolks of eggs, beat them well, and 
mingle them with a quart of cream; put the 
'juice of ten oranges more in, and strain all toge- 
ther, stirring them aW the time they are qver the 

x 2 fire, 
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fire, one way, for fear of curding; when it is of 
a good thickness pour ft into your cups.^ 

Another Way. 

Take half the rind of a Seville orange, and boil 
it tender; beat it very fine y in a mortar, and put 
to it a spoonful of brandy, a quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar, the juice of a Seville orange, and 
the yolks of four eggs; beat them all well toge- 
ther for ten minutes, and then pour in by degrees 
a pint of boiling cream ; keep beating them till 
they are cold, then put them in custard cups, and 
set them in an earthen dish of hot water ; let 
them stand till they are set, then, take them out, 
and stick preserved orange on the top: they may 
be served, up either hot of" cold. \" 

To make Cream Custard, 
Grate the crumb of a penny loaf extremely 
fine, and put it into a quart of cream, with half 
a pound of fresh butter, and the yolks of a dozen 
eggs; put to theoi as much sugar as you chuse, 
then let it thicken over trie fire, .make the cus r 
tards shallow, and when they have stood half an 
hour in a slow oven, grate some loaf sugar over 
them, and servp them up. ' ," 

To make a plain CUstard. 

Take a quart of cream or new milk, a stick of 
cinnamon, four laurel leaves, and sort© large 
mace, boil them all together; take twelve eggs, 
beat them well together, sweeten them, and put 
them in your pah; bake them, or boil them, stir- 
ring them all one way,, till they we of a proper 
thickness ; boil your spice and leaves first, and 

when 
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when the milk is cold, mix your eggs and boil 
it: you may leave out the. spice, and only use-' 
the laurel leaves, or, in the room of that, four or 
five bifter almonds. ' . 

Another Way. ' ' 

Take a quart of new milk, the yolks of six 
eggs, beat fine and strained, and half" a small 
nutmeg grated ; sweeten all, to your palate, and 
either bake or boil them- 

Another. Way. 

Boil a quart of cream, then sweeten it with 
fine powder sugar, and beat up the yolks of eight 
eggs, with two spoonfuls of orange, flower water; 
stir all. together, strain it through a sieve, set 
them on .the fire, and keep them stirring, all one 
way till they are of a proper thickness; then 
pour them into your cups, and . put them soon 
^fter in a stew-pan, with as much water as will 
rise half up. the cups, set the stew-pan over a 
charcoal fire,, and let it simmer so as to have them 
pf a proper thickness. 

To make a Creant Posset. 

Take twelve eggs, leave out two or three 
whites, take out all the treads, and beat them 
well into the bason you make your posset in; 
add half a pound of sugar, a pint of sack, 
and a nutmeg grated ; stir it and set it on a 
chafing-dish of coals till it is more than blood 
warm; take a quart of sweet cream, when it boils 
pour it into a bason, /cover it with a warm plate 
and a cloth, then set it on a chafing-dish of em- 

berp 
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hers till it be as thick as you wish', #od strew <wi 
some fine cinnuuion t . / ' ; 

7b 77<afe Cheesecakes. 

Take a gallon of new milk, set it as for a • 
cheese, and gently whey it; break it into a mor- 
tar, put'to it the yolks of six eggs, and four of* 
the whites; sweeten- 'it to your taste, put in a 
riutmeg, some rtise water, and sack; mix these 
together, set over the fire a quart of cream, and 
make it into a hasty-pudding; mix all together 
well, and fill your pattipans just as they are go- 
ing into the oven; 'which riVust be ready' imme- 
diately to receive them ; when they rise we!) tip, 
they are enough'; make you paste; take about a 
pound of flour, and strew ; three spoonfuls of loaf 
sugar, beat and sifted, into it; rub in -a pound of 
butter, one egg; and a, spoonful of rose water,' 
the rest cold lair water; make it into a paste,, 
roll it very thin, put it into your pans, and fifl 
tliem almost ftilL ' "■ - < : 

Another Way.- 

Take tender curdsj twp gallons of milk, a 
quart of cream, and force the curd through a 
can yas Strainer; add to this half a' pound of good 
butter, a pint of cream, the yolks of twelve eggs, 
and two whites, put nutmeg, rose water, and salt 
to your own taste; mingle these well together, 
and add to this a pound of currants washed, 
plumped, and dried; mix them all together, put 
them into cofiins, and bake them- in an oven or 
hot stove. 

Another 
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Another Way! - 

; Take the curd of a 'gallon of milk, three quar- 
ters of a pound of fresh butter, two grated bis* 
cuits, two ounces of blanched almonds pounded, 
with a little sack and orange flower, half a pound 
of currants and seven eggs', some spice and su- 
gar, beat them up in a little cream, till they are 
very light, and then make your cheesecakes. 

To make Potatoe or Lemon Cheesecakes. 

Take six ounces of potatoes, four ounces of le- , 
hion peel, four ounces of sugar, and four ounces 
of butter; boil the lemon peel till tender, pare 
iand scrape the potatoes, boil them tender and 
bruise them ; beat the lemon peel with the su- 
gar, then beat them all together well, and let 
it lie till cold; put crust in your pattipans and 
fill them a little more than half; bake them in a 
quick oven half an hour, and sift some double 
refined sugar on them as they go in; this quan- 
tity will make a dozen small pattipans. 

. To make Mrs. Harrison- s Cheesecakes. 

For the paste use a quart of fine flour, or more, 
a pound of butter rubbed into the flour, with a 
quarter of a pound of sugar beat fine, two spoon- 
fuls of orange flower water; make it into a paste 
and lay it in pattipans for the curd ; take the 
yolks of twelve eggs beat in a pint of very thick 
cream ; when the cream boils up put in the eggs, 
then take it off and put it in a cloth over a cul- 
lender ; whey some new milk with runnet for the 
•other curd, when you temper them together, 
take a pound of currants, three quarters of a 

pound 
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pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, a quarter 
of an ounce of nutmegs, four spoonfuls of ros« 
water, and bake them quick, 

To make Orange Cheesecakes. 

'take half a pound of Jordan almonds, beat 
them very fine, and put to them a little sack or 
orange flower water, lest they turn to oil; the 
yolks of eight eggs, and three whites, three quar- 
ters of a pound of melted butter, and the rinds 
of two Seville oranges, grated and well beaten ; 
mix these all together and sweeten it to your 
taste; the oven must be as quick as can be with- 
out burning them; and a very little time will 
bake them. 

■ ' To make Rice Cheesecakesi 

Take a pound of ground rice, and boil it in a" 
gallon of milk, with a little whole cinnamon, till 
it be of a good thickness; pour it into a pan, and 
put about three quarters of a pound of fresh but- 
ter in it; let it stand covered till it is cold ; then 
put in twelve eggs, and leave half the whites 
out, and a pound of currants, grate in a small 
nutmeg, and sweeten it to your own palate. 

To make Bread Cheesecakes. 

Having sliced a penny loaf as thin as possible^ 
pour on it a pint of boiling cream, and let it 
stand two hours ; take eight eggs, half a pound 
of butter, and a nutmeg grated ; beat them well 
together, and put in halt' a pound of currants 
well washed and dried before the fire, and a 
spoonful of white wine or brandy; then bake 
them in pattipans or raised crust. 

To 
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To make Cheesecakes the French Way, called Ra* 
mequinsi 

Take good Parmesan, or Cheshire cheese, melt 
it in a stew-pan with a bit of butter, and one or 
two spoonfuls of water; add as much flour as 
Will make it pretty thick, and quit the sides of 
the pan, put it into another pan, and add eggs 
to it, one by one, mixing it well with a wooden 
spoon till it becomes pretty light and clear; add 
one or two pounded anchovies, and a little pep- 
per ; bake the cases singly upon a baking-plate, 
or in paper cases, of what shape you please; they 
■require but a short time, and a soft oven, and 
must be served quite hot 

To make Citron Cheesecakes* 

Boil a quart of cream, , and when cOld, mix it 
with the yolks of four eggs well beaten; set 
it on the fire and let it boil till it curds ; blanch 
some almonds, beat them with orange flower wa- 
ter, put them into the cream, with a few Naples 
biscuits and green citron shred fine; sweeten it 
to your taste, and bake them in tea-'cups,. < 

To make Court Cheesecakes. ■ 

Boil a bit of butter in a little water and a little 
salt; thicken it with as much flour as it will take, 
stirring it on the fire constantly until it becomes 
quite a paste; then mix the eggs with it one by 
One, to make it almost as liquid as a thick batter; 
and mix some good cream cheese with it; bake 
it in gOod puff paste, coloured with yolks of eggs ; 
serve it up either hot or cokL . ., 

Y To 
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To make Apple Fritters. 
Take four yolks of eggs and two whites, beat 
them well together, and strain them ; then take a 
'pint of cream, make it hot, put to it, half a quar- 
ter of a pint of sack, and half a pint of ale ; when 
cool, put it to the eggs, and beat it well toge-> 
ther; put in ginger, nutmeg, salt and flour to 
your liking; pare some pippins, slice them in, 
and fry them; they are proper for a side dish_for 
supper. 

To make Clary Fritters. 

Beat two eggs well with one spoonful of cream, 
ratifia water, loaf sugar, and two spoonfuls of 
flour; grate in half a nutmeg; have ready wash- 
ed and dried clary leaves, dip them in the batter, 
and fiy them a nice brown ; serve them up with 
quarters of Seville oranges laid round them, and 
good melted butter in a boat. 

To make Raspberry Fritters. * 

Grate two Naples biscuits, pour over them half 
a gill of boiling cream, when it is almost cold, 
beat the' yolks of four eggs to a strong froth, beat 
the biscuits a little, then beat both well together; 
put to it two ounces of sugar, arid as much juice 
of raspberry as will make it a; fine pink colour, 
and give it a proper sharpness, drop them into a 
pan of boiling lard, the size of a walnut; when 
you dish them up, stick bits of citron in some, 
and blanched almonds cut length-ways in others; 
lay round them green and yellow sweetmeats, and 
serve them up; they are a pretty corner dish for 
either dinner or suppei\ •■'•'• • 
v'C . To 
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. To make Plumb Fritters with Rice. 

Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, pour over it 
a pint of, boiling cream, or good milk, let it 
stand four or five hours, then beat it very fine, 
put to it the yolks of five eggs, four oun'ces of 
sugar, and a nutmeg grated, beat them well to- 
gether, and fry them in hog's lard ; drain them 
on a sieve, and serve them up with white wine 
sauce under them. Ypu may put currants in if 
you please. 

To make Strawberry Fritters. 
Make a paste with flour, a spoonful of fine oil, 
chopped lemon peel, half whites of eggs beat up, 
and white Wine sufficient to make it pretty sort, 
and just ready to drop with a spoon ; mix some 
large .strawberries with it; and drop the size of a 
nutmeg in the hot fritter, for as many as you pro- 
pose to make; be careful to take them out, in 
the same manner, as they are draining, and glaze 
them with sugar. 

To make Rice Fritters. 

Take some rice, wash it in five or six different 
waters, and dry it well before the fire ; then beat it 
in a mortal", and sift it through a lawn sieve, that 
it may be very fine; you must have at least an 
ounce of it, then put it into a saucepan, wet it, 
with'milk, and when it is well incorporated with 
it, add to it another pint of milk; set the whole 
over a stove or a very slow fire, and keep it al- 
ways moving ; put in a little sugar, and some 
candied lemon peel grated, keep it over the fire 
*till it is almost the thickness of a fine paste, flour 

v 2 a pee}, 
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a peel, pour it on, and spread it about with a 
rolling pin; when it is quite cold, cut it into lit* 
tie pieces, taking care that they do not stick one 
to the other; flour your hands, and roll up your 
fritters handsomely, and fry them. When you, 
serve them up pour a little orange flower water 
and sugar over them. These are very handsome 
to garnish or make a side dish with. 

To make Orange Fritters. 

Take one of two preserved oranges, which cufe 
into as many pieces as you think proper; make 
a good thick batter, with sweet wine, and finish 
these as all others ; the same may be done with 
lemon, bergamotte, or any other fruits f 

To make Curd Fritter si 

Take about a handful of curds, the same quanr 
tity of flour, ten eggs well beaten and strained, 
some sugar, cloves, mace and nutmeg beat, arid 
a little saffron; stir all well together, and fry 
them quick, and of a fine brown. 

To make Olive Fritters, 
Make a thin puff paste, and cut it into small 
bits, in each put a little boiled cream, and mix 
a ftw pistachio nuts bruised; wet the borders 
with water or yolks of eggs, to pinch them close; 
fry them of a good colour; you may glaze them 
brown or white; these are also done with apples, 
marmalade, &c. either baked or fried. 

To make Fritters in the Italian Fashion. 
Boil a quarter of a pound of rice, very tender, 
jn milk; when it is pretty thick, put in a little" 
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aalt, some fine sugar, orange flowers preserved, 
and chopped green lemon peel, a handful of 
flour, and three whole eggs; mix it all well; add> 
some currants, or a couple of good apples, peeled 
and cut in small bits ; butter a sheet of paper, 
and put this preparation upon it singly, with .a 
spoon, each about the size of a large nutmeg; 
put this sheet of paper into your pan, observing to 
have butter enough to prevent them burning when . 
they quit the paper, take it out and continue fry- 
ing them till they are of a good colour; take 
them out to drain upon a sieve ; strew upon them 
a little powder sugar; and serve them as hot as 
possible, '). ' ', 

* To make Fritters in the English Fashion. 

Beat up six whole eggs, with a good handful 
of flour, salt, fine sugar, green lemon peel chop- 
ped, orange flower water^ macaroni-drops bruis- 
ed, half a pint of good rich cream; rub the in* 
side of a stew-pan with butter : boil this prepara- 
tion slowly, between two fires, without stirring 
it; when it is simmered' thick enough, turn it 
over, upon a dish, and let it cool to harden; 
when you mean .to use it, cut it in small pieces; 
pid fry it of a good colour ; finish as the last. 

To wake Almond Fritters, , \ 

- Take half a pound of sweet almonds, and six 
ox eight bitter ones, orange flowers, chopped 
Jemon peel, sugar in proportion, a handful of 
flour, two or three whites of eggs; pound all to- 
gether some time, with a few drops of water, or 
'rnore whites of eggs, to make it of a proper sup- 
pleness, 
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pleness, to roll it in little balls ; roll them in floury 
to fry as force-meat bullets ; stew a little fine pow- 
der sugar upon them ; when they are ready to 
Serve. 



CREAMS, &c. 

To make a Cream Curd. 

Take a pint of cream, boil it with a littlemace, 
cinnamon, and rose' water, to' make it sweet; 
when it is as cold as new milk, put inabOut"half 
a spoonful of good .runnet,. ana when it curds, 
serve it up in a cream dish. . 

, Tc i make Lemon or Orange Cream,, 

Squeeze nine lemons or oranges upon a pound 
and an half of double refined sugar, fourteen or 
fifteen spoonfuls of '.fair water, and set -it on the 
fire till the sugar is all. melted; put in the white 
of nine eggs, strain it, and set it on the fire 
again ; stir it all the while,- till you see ■ it begins to 
thicken; then put in about .four or fi>e -spoonfuls 
of orange flower water.; take; it off the fire, and 
put it into your glasses ; cut some Lemon peel in 
small strings, and lay it in the bottom, after be- 
ing boiled tender; this must bexlone over a char- 
coal fire. 

, Another Way. 

Take a pint of thick cream, set it on the fire, 

keep it stirring, and let it simmer; make it very 

1 ' sweet 
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sweet with double refined ; sugar, keep it stirring 
till itis pretty cool, then put in the juice of half a 
lemon, with the peel squeezed in to give it a fine 
bitfer; keep stirring till it is cold, then stir it up 
high to bring a froth in the dish ; this should be 
made early in the morning for dinner; 

To make clear Lemon Cream. - 

Take a little hartshorn" jelly, and put into it the 
peel of two lemons, taking care there is none of 
the white; set it over the fire, let it boil; take 
the whites of six eggs, and beat them well ; take 
the juice of four lemons, grate in the peel to the 
juice, let it soak a little while, and afterwards put 
the juice and eggs together; put in such a quan- 
tity of double refined sugar as will sweeten it to 
your taste; let it boil very fast near a quarter of 
an hour, then strain it through a jelly bag, and 
as it runs through put it in again, till it is quite 
clear ; after, which take the peels of the lemons 
boiled in it, and cut them into each glass; stir it, 
till it is half cold and put it into the glasses. 

To make yellmo Lemon Cream. 

Grate off the peel of four lemons, squeeze the 
juice to it, let it steep four or five hours, strain 
it, put to it the whites of eight eggs and the yolks 
of two, .well beaten and strained; add thereto a 
pound of double refined sugar, a quarter of a pint 
of rose water, and a pint of spring water; stir all 
'these well together, set it on a quick fire, but let 
it not boil, and when it cteams it is enough. 

To make Orange Cream. 

Take a fine clear Seville orange, pare the rind 

" off 
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off very thin, Squeeze the juice of four orangey 
put them into a stew-pan, with half a pint of wa j 
ter and half a pound of fine powder sugar; beat 
the whites of fire eggs, -and mix into it; set 
them on a slow fire, stir it one way till it gets 
thick and white, then strain it through a gauze 
sieve, and stir it till it is cold ; beat the yolks of 
five eggs very fine, mix all together in a stew- 1 
pan, put. it over a slow fire, stirring it till it 
nearly boils ; pour it into a bowl, and continue 
stirring it till it is nearly cold; then put it into 
your cups or glasses. * 

To make Spanish Cream. 

Take three spoonfuls of flour of rice seered 
very fine, the yolks of three eggs, three spoonfuls 
of fair water, two spoonfuls of orange flower wa- 
ter, and mix them well together; then put to it 
one pint of cream, set it on a good fire, keep it 
stirring till it is of a proper thickness, and then 
pour it into your cups. 

Another Way. 

Take an ounce of isinglass cut small, dissolve^ 
it in half a pint of rose water, run it through an 
hair sieve, add to it the yolks of four eggs, beat 
and mix-ed with three quarters of a pint of cream, 
two sorrel leaves, ajid sugar to your taste; dip 
the dish in cold water before you put in the 
cream, then cut it out • into what form you 
please, -and serve it up. 

To make Loaf Sugar Cream. 

Take a pint of jelly of hartshorn, put in a little 
fcinglass, make it thick with almonds or cream, 

which 
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■which you please; sweeten it well, and put it 
into tin pots; let it stand till cold, and when 
you use it, dip the pan in warm water, and take 
it out whole. 

To make Imperial Cream. 

Take a quart of water, six ounces of hartshorn, 
put them into a stone bottle, and tie it close 
down, do not fill it too full, and set it in a pot 
of boiling water, or in ah oven to bake ; let it 
stand three or four hours, strain it through a 
jelly bag, and let it cool, having ready six ounces 
of almonds beat very fine ; put into it as much 
cream as jelly, mix them together, strain the al- 
monds and cream, and set all together over the 
fire till it be scalding hot; strain it into narrow 
bottom glasses, let them stand a whole day, and 
then turn them out; stick them all over with 
blanched almonds, or pine-apple seeds, laid in 
water a day before you peel them, and they will 
come out like a flower ; then stick them on the 
cream. 

To make Steeple Create 

Put two ounces of ivory, cut very fine, and 
Six ounces of hartshorn, into a stone bottle, fill 
it up with fait water to the neck; put in a little 
gum-arabic and gum-dragon, then tie the mouth 
of the bottle close, and set it in a pot of water, 
with hay at the bottom, and let it simmer for six 
"hours ; take it out, and let it stand an hour be- 
fore you open it, for fear it should fly in your 
face; strain it through a fine sieve into a pan 
that it may- cool; when it is cold, observe that it 
is of a very strong jelly ; if it is not, put it into a 

z stew- 
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stew-pan, with two ounces of isinglass, let it sim- 
mer till the isinglass is dissolved; then take half 
a pound of sweet almonds, blanch and beat them 
ixne in a mortar; and as you beat them, put in a 
little cream, to prevent their oiling, and after- 
ward's mix them with a pint of thick cream ; strain 
them through a fine sieve into a stew-pan, and 
put in a pint of jelly; sweeten it to your palate 
with fine powder sugar, set it over the fire till it 
is scalding hot,' taking care that it does- hot-boil; 
then take it off, and put : a little amber -into ttj 
strain it through ; -a sieve into a bowl,' aiwflet it 
stand a few minutes; have your -steeple moulds 
ready, pour it in, let it stand till quite cold", and 
- carefully turn it into a dish; garnish with cur- 
rant jelly, sweetmeats, or any thing you chuse. 

Another Way. , : , , • 

Take five ounces of hartshorn and two ounces 
of honey, put them into a stone bottle,' and'fiil 
it up to the neck with fair water; put hi a s'rnall 
quantity of gum-arabic and gum-dragon; 'tie up 
the bottle very close, set it in a pot of water with. 
hay at the .bottom,, .let it stand six hours;, then 
take it out, let.it stand an hour before you.ope» 
it, then strain it, and it will be a strong jelly ; 
take a pound of blanched almonds, beat -them 
fine, and mix them with a pint of thick, cream.; 
let it stand a little, strain it, mix it with a pound 
of jelly, and set it over the fire till it is scalding 
hot ; sweeten it to your taste with double refined 
sugar, take it off, put in a little amber, and pour 
it into small gallipots, like a sugar loaf at top; 
when it is cold pour them out, and lay cold whipt 

cream 
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cream about them in heaps, taking care it does 
not boil wh^n the cream is in. 

To make Almond Cream. - 

Take almonds blanched in cold water, beat 
them fine with rose Avatcr and ambergris steeped 
in them, take the yolks of si>; , eggs, heat your 
cream, being boiled with, mace; put in your al- 
monds, and when well mingled, put in your 
eggs, taking care that they only simmer; when 
it is thick take it off; your cream must be an ale 
pint, half a pound of almonds, and six whites of 
eggs; garnish with gilded almonds and dried 
citron. 

Another Way. 

, Blanch almonds, bruise them small in a mor- 
tar, and strain them through a strainer with fair 
water; strain them again with thick milk," and 
with a quarter of a pound of sugar; put them 
into a pot, add a little salt, and set it' over the fire, 
stir it Avell, to prevent it burning to the pot; when 
it is boiled, take it from the fire, put a ladle of 
fair water into it, cover it with a dish,, and let it 
stand; then a, clean cloth of an ell long, let' it 
be held strait, and cast the cream upon .it with a 
ladle; draw from under the cloth, the water from 
the cream, piri the four corners together, and 
hang it up again. 

.-•' Another Way. 

Boil a pint of cream, beat an handful of al- 
monds very fine with rose water; take thexream 
off the fire and put it to the almonds, stir them 
together and strain it; season it with rose water 

z 2 and 
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and .sugar, let it boil fast till it is thick, and serv$ 
it iip. , 

To make Pistachio Cream. 

Peel your pistachios, beat them very fine, and 
boil them in cream ; if it is not green enough, 
add a little juice of spinach, thicken it with eggs, 
sweeten it to your palate, pour ft into basons, and 
set it by till it is quite cold." " 

Another Way. 

Take half a pound of pistachio nuts, break 
them, . and take out the kernels ; beat them in a „ 
mortar with a spoonful of brandy, put them into 
a tossing-pan, with a-piht of cream, and the yolks 
of two eggs beat very fine ; stir it gently over a. 
slow fire till it is thick, but do not let it boil ; 
then put it into a china soup-plate ; when it is. 
cold, stick some kernels, cut length-ways, all 
over it, and send it to table. 

Another Way. 

Take two ounces of isinglass, boil it in a pint 
of water, with a little lemon peel, and a small 
stick of cinnamon, till thoroughly dissolved ; 
strain it through a fine sieve into a stew-pan, 
sweeten it with fine sugar,, put in a pint of 
cream; break half a pound of pistachio nuts, 
beat them fine in a mortar with a little cream, 
rub them through a sieve, put them into a stew- 
pan, boil it gently, then pour it into a bowl, and 
let it remain till half cold; afterwards put it into 
what moulds you please, or deep cups; when 
quite cold, turn it out into a dish, and garnish 
jo your fancy. 

I ' " . To 
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To make Rhenish Cream. 

Cut two calves feet very small, put them ihto 
a saucepan, with two quarts of water, a stick of 
cinnamon, and a little lemon peel; boil them 
gently till they are reduced to less than a quart, 
strap it, and skim off the fat; put it into a stew- ' 
pan, with a little lemon peel, two laurel leaves, N a 
few coriander seeds, and a little saffron ; sweeten 
it with fine sugar to your palate, and let it boil 
up ; beat the yolks of eight eggs very fine, take 
the" cream off the fire and stir in the eggs well; 
put it over the fire a moment, taking care that 
it does not boil ;. strain it through a sieve, put in 
a gill of rhenish wine, stir it till it is half cold, 
then put it into moulds; when it is cold, turn it 
o\it into a dish, and garnisli as you fancy. 

Another Way. 

Put over the fire a pint of rhenish wine, a stick 
of cinnamon, and half a pound of sugar ; while 
this is boiling, take seven yolks and whites of 
eggs, beat them well together with a whisk, till 
your wine is half driven in them, and your eggs 
to a syrup; strike it very fast with the whisk till 
it comes to that thickness that you may lift it 
on the point of a knife, but be sure, not to let it 
curdle; add to it the juice of a lemon, arid 
orange flower water ; pour it into your dish, gar- 
nish it with citron, sugar, or biscuit, and serve 

> tu P- 

To make cold Cream. 

- Take a pint of sack or rhenish '-wine, and a 
good deal of fine sugar; beat fine a quart of good 

cream, 
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cream, and a lemon cut round, a Kttle nutmeg 
and cinnamon, and a sprig of rosemary ; pour 
them all together, let them stand a while, and 
beat them up with a rod till they rise; take it off 
with a spoon as it rises, lay it. in a pot or glass, 
and then serve it up. • •. 

To make Codling Cream, 

Take twenty fair codlings, core them, beat 
them in a mortar with a pint of cream, strain it 
into a dish, put into it some crumbs of brown 
bread, with a -little-sack, and dish it up. Goose- 
berry cream may be made in the same manner. 

To make Sweetmeat Cream. 

Take some good cream, and slice some pre- 
served peaches, apricots, .or plumbs into it; 
sweeten the cream with fine sugar, or with the 
syrup the fruit was preserved in ; mix all well to- 
gether, and put it into your bason. 

To make Stone Cream. 

Take a pint and an half of thick cream, boil 
in it a blade of mace and a stick of cinnamon, 
with six spoonfuls of orange flower water; sweeten 
it to your taste, and boil it till it is thick ' pour it 
out, and keep it stirring till almost cold ; then 
put in a small spoonful of runnet, and pufit in 
your cups or glasses ; make it three or four hours 
before you use it. 

To make Clouted Cream. 

Take a great quantity of new milk from the 
cow, and scald it in a kettle on a charcoal 
fire; when it is nearly ready to boil, take it off 

and 
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and stir' it a little;./ lade , it into a milk-pan, arid- 
let it stand at least twenty-four hours; divide 
the cream .with a knife, as it stands upon the pan, 
and take it .off with a skimmer, that the thin 
milk may run away; then lay it in a dish, one, 
piece upon another, till your dish be as full as 
you please to have it; keep it twenty-four hours 
before you spread it. 



To make Blanclted Cream. 

Take a quart of > the thickest cream you can 
get, sweeten it with fine sugar and orange flower 
water; boil it, and beat the whites of twenty 
eggs with a little cold cream, take out the 
treads, and when the cream is near boiling, pour 
in your eggs, stirring it well till it .comes to a 
thick curd,; then take it up, and pass it through 
a hair sieve; beat it well tiil it is cold, and put 
it in dishes. 

To make a rich Almond or Steeple Cream. 

Put half a pound of good hartshorn into five 
pints of w.ater, which will make -a very Strong 
jelly; let it boil away near half; strain it off 
through a., jelly-bag,;, have ready six ounces of 
almonds -heaven to aovejyrfine powder,, :w4iieh 
must be carefully mixed up with one spoonful of 
orange flower water, and 'six or eight spoonfuls, 
of very. thick cream; then, take near as ; much 
cream as you have jelly, and put beitli into a 
skillet, and strain in your almonds, sweeten it to 
your taste with double refined sugar; set it over 
the, fire, and stir it constantly till it is ready to 
boil ; take it off, and keep it stirring till it is near 

cold; 
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cold ; then put it into narrow-bottomed drink- 
ing-glasses, , in which let it stand a whole day; 
when you wish to turn it out, put your glasses 
into Warm water for a minute, and it will turn 
Out like a sugar loaf. 

To make Chocolate Cream. 

Take a quart of cream, a pint of white wine, 
and a little juice of lemon; sweeten it well, lay 
in a sprig of rosemary, grate some chocolate, 
and mix all together; stir it over the lire till it is 
thick, and pour it into your cups. 

To make Raspberry Cream. 

Take the whites of seven eggs, and seven 
spoonfuls of raspberry mash; which put into 
an earthen pan, and beat it well with a spoon, 
till it comes to a cream, or you think it looks 
white enough, then fill your glasses; this quan- 
tity will make about a dozen. 

Another Way. 

Take a quart of very ripe raspberries, or rasp- 
berry jam, rub them through a hair sieve "to take 
out the seeds, mix it with a quart of good cream, 
sweeten it to your taste with iine powder sugar, 
and put in a spoonful of rose water; put it into a 
deep pan, and with a chocolate mill raise a froth ; 
as the froth rises take it off, and put it on a sieve 
to drain; if you have not a chocolate mill, put 
it into a broad pan, and beat it with a whisk till 
the froth rises ; as it rises take it off, and lay it 
on a sieve as before ; when you have got as much 
froth as you want, put what cream remains into 
a deep china dish or bowl, and with a spoon put 

your 
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your froth upon it as high as you can, and stick 
a light flotu' in the middle, of pull the pips off 
some flowers, and put here and there over it. 

, To make Coffee Cream. . . 

Roast one ounce of coffee, put it ,hot into *a 
pint and an half of boiling cream; boil these to- 
gether a little; take it off, put in two dried giz- 
zards; cover this close, let it stand. one hour, 
sweeten with double refined sugar; pass it two <§r 
three times through a sieve with a wooden spoon ; 
put it into a dish with a tin on the top, set the 
dish oh a gentle .stove, put fire on the tin; when 
it has taken set it by; serve it cold. Tea cream 
is made in the same manner. • ' 

To make Barley Cream. .. 

Boil a quantity of pearl-barley in milk and wa-. 
ter till it is tender v then strain the liquor from 
itj.puf; your barley into a quart of cream, and let 
it boil a little ; then take the whites of five eggs, 
and the yolks of one, beaten with a spoonful of 
fine flour, and two spoonfuls of orange flower 
water; take the cream off the fire, mix in the 
eggs by 'degrees, and set it'Over the fire again ft> 
thicken; sweeteA it to your taste, pour it into 
basons, and, when cold, serve it up. 

To make Gooseberry Cream. 

Take two quarts of gooseberries, put them into 
a saucepan, just cover them with water, scald 
them till they are tender, then rub them through 
a sieve with a spoon to a quart of pulp; have six 
eggs welf beaten, make your pidp hot, and put 
in one ounce ©f fresh butter; sweeten it to your 

Ha taste, 
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.taste, stir in your eggs, put it oyer a gentle fire, 
till they, are thick, but you must take care they 
do nof boil; then stir in. a .gill of the juice of* 
spinach, and when it is almost cold, stir in a 
spoonful of orange flower water or sack ; pour it 
into basons, and when cold serve it up. . . 

, To make Lute Cream. 

t Bojl a quark of pew milk^ with a stick of cin- 
namon, a Uttle lemon- peel, and two or three lau- 
rel leaves; sweeten it to your taste; strain it 
through a sieve into another stew-pan, beat up the 
yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of two,, with a* 
little mi^k, very fine; stir. the eggs into, the milk, 
put it over a slow fire, and stir it one way till it| 
is thick;" pour it into a bowl, put two spoonfuls 
of rose or orange flower water into it, and stir it 
till it is cold; then put it ia,£o glasses or cups. 

To make Wh'iM Cream.' '.','" 
;, Take. a .quart of cream,. put It into a broad pan-, 
wi,% half a. pint. p£ sack, ,<half a pound of fine 
powder sugar.; beat up . the-, whites of f0,ur eggs 
to a high .froth,. an<L put in, with some; lemoa 
peel cut thin; you njavj perfume It, if you please^ 
with a little musk orambergris tied in a bag, and 
steeped in the cream; whip, it up well with a 
whisk, and, as the froth rises, put it into cups, 
glasses, or small basons; or you may put it over 
fruit tarts. , • . ' . 

To make "Hartshorn Cream. 

( Take four ounces, of hartshorn shavings, and 
boil it in three pints of water till it is reduced to 
half a, pint,, and run it, through a jelly-bag; put 

to 
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toftajimibof cream and four buncesof sugar, and 
just boil it lip; ;put it into cups or glasses, ah<£ 
let it Stand till it is cold ; dip your cups or glasses 
in scalding water, and turn them out into your 
dish; stick sliced almonds on them; it is gene- 
rally eaten with white wine and sugar. 

To make Blanched Cream. 

Season a quart of very thick cream with fine 
sugar and orange flower water; boil it, and beat 
the whites of twenty eggs Avith a little cold 
cream 5 strain iit, and when the cream is upon 
the boll,- pour in the eggs, stirring it well till it 
comes to a thick curd; then take it up^ and 
strain it again through a hair sieve ; beat it well 
with a spoon till it is cold, then put it into a dish, 

To make Quince Cream.' 

Take as much cream as you think you .will 
want, boil it with a little cinnamon and lemon 
peel; make it very sweet with sugar, strain it off, 
and. let it get cold ; put your -quinces into boil- 
ing water, boil them quick, uncovered, till they 
are tender; pare and beat' them very fine, rub 
them through a sieve, then put them into a mor- 
tar, and mix the cream well 'with them; put it 
into small basons or glasses, and serve it up. 

! To make Snow Cream. ■ 

Take a larg*deep disk, strew the bottom with 
fine sugar beat to 'powder ; <SSfi it with strawber- 
ries ; take some sprigs of rosemary, stick a large 
one in the middle, and several round about, to 
resemble a tree; then take' a quart Of the thickest 
cream you can get, and the whites of eight or 
2 a %. ten 
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ten eggs; whisk it up for half anhpur/tiUyoij 
have made the froth very strong; let it staniLten 
minutes, then take off the froth, throw it over 
the tree, arid cover the dish well with it; if it is 
done properly, it makes a grand pile in a dessert. 

• ' To make Ratafia Cream. 

Boil six laurel leaves in a quart of thick cream ; 
take them out, beat the yolks of five eggs with a- 
little cold cream, and sugar to your taste; pour 
it into the cream, set it over the fire again and 
keep it stirring, but do not let it boil; pour it 
into china dishes, and when cold it is lit for use. 

To make Currant Cream. " 

Bruise* currants that are thorough ripe in boiled 
cream,' put in beaten cinnamon, and sWeeten it 
to your taste; then strain it through a fine sieve, 
and serve it up. You may do raspberries ' or 
strawberries the same way. It is best to sweeten 
the fruit before you put it to the cream, . which 
should be almost cold before the fruit is put to 
it, else it is liable to curdle. 

To make Cream of any preserved Fruit. 

Take half a pound of the pulp of any preserved 
fruit, put it in a large pan, put to it the whites 
of two or three eggs beat together well for an 
hour, take it off with a spoon, and lay it heaped 
on the dish or glass salver, with other creams*' or 
put it in the middMfbason. Raspberries will not 
do this way. ..."'.. 

■.To make Citron Cream. 
Put a ejuart of cream into a stew-pan, with one 
. • a • ounce 
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ounce of isinglass, a stick of cinnamon, two kutr 
relleayesj and a little lemon peel;- sweeten it to 
your ta'qte with fine ( sugar, boil, it gently till the 
isinglass is dissolved, [then strain it off; put it 
■into a deep, china dish,, or small basons; cut 
some green- citron in vtry thin small slices, wash 
it in rose. waterrrto raise the green colour, and 
when your cream is nearly cold, put in the citron, 
so that it may fall into the middle, and be, co- 
vered with the cream at top, but not fall to the 
bottom; when cold, serve it up to table. 

To make Burnt Cream, 

Take a pint of cream, boil it with sugar and a 
little lemon peel shred fine; beat the yolks of 
six and the whites of four eggs separately; when 
your cream' is< cooled, put in the eggs, with a 
spoonful of orange flower- water, and a spoonful of 
fine flour; set it over the fire, keep stirring it till . 
it is thick, then put it into a dish; when it is 
cold, sift a quarter of a pound of sugar over it, 
hold a hot shovel oyer it, till it is very brown, 
and looks like a glass plate put over your cream. 

To make Lemon Peel Cream. 
Pare two lemons, squeeze to them the juice 
of one large, v or two small ones; let it stand 
some time, thea strain- the juice to a pint of 
cream; add the yolks of four eggs beaten and 
-strained'; sweeten it, stir it over the fire tiH thick, 
and, if agreeable, add a little brandy. 

To make Pompadour Cream. 

Take the whites of five eggs, and after beating 
them into a strong froth, put them into a tossing- 

pan, 
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jfen, r witri two ounces of su$ar; and two spoon 1 
fiil» of orange flower Water]; stif it gently three 
or four minutes, pour it into a&s-h, and melted 
butter oter it; send it Jrijhbt'.' ..•'■'""." •'■•'■ 

, To make Newcastle Curd am [Cream. ( 

: Take new milk, and paitit mitheYbasonyott 
intend to go to table; let kistandtill ittunw'to 
curdsi ^ which imay be dne or two days after; eat 
it with cream and sugar,' and it is Very fine: if 
the milk is good it will bctwo days turning., 

To make Rurtnet Curd and Cream. 

Take new milk and r sweeten it, grate in nut- 
meg and the yellow rind. of a lemon ; put in run- 
net enough to turn it to eutds, Which, if cover- 
ed, will be in about tWo ; hours ; then, if there i$ 
a quart, pouri over it half a pint, of thick cream, 
and send it to tabled s *--..•■. 

To make Almond Butter with Milk, 

To a (quarter of a pound of blanched almonds, 
well beat, put some new milk and rose water j 
take a quart of thick cream, and the yolks of 

. twelve eggs beat well with a little of the cream.; 
put the rest of the cream to them, then a quarter 
of a pint of new milk to the almonds,. and strain 
it into the'cream so often that there? is no: strength 
left; "strain all together' into a skillet/, 1 setittover 
i charcoal the, and stir it till, it comes tb a ten- 
der curd; put it into a strainer, and hang it up 
till all the whey is run out; then take six ounces 
of fine sugar, well sifted, and a little rose water, 

' and beat all into butter with a spoon. "' 

To 



■j ,,• ,, . *7b make Orange, Butter. -.».■•• — ,,-;* 
■ Take the juice of twelve oranges, the yolksof? 
eighteen, eggs, double jefined; sugar sufheient ta 
sweeten it to your taste, but. not Very sweet; .set 
it over a slow fire,.. stirring it all one way till it 
giows thick; put fh as much butter as the size of 
a waWu^and.a little ambergris, TKeejy iE srmobth 
wMi'sti^ing; when'it; is -thick "put it Ohio 1 lit&'e 
chi^adi^s* being dipt ; ih watefr first, thatfitrriay 

.. ' n! :■ .:■. .'■■■■-■;% -di / r).5;i!v.r •.».-. . > ' ,.- !.> 
....••-» ■•;■ Tblvpalce Fw?y 'Butter, -a] 

jl Take trie yolks of two 'hard eggs, beat them iU 
a matble ii rnortarwith a.lafge's^ddnful-of orange 
flower wiater, and two spoonfuls of fine sugar beat 
ti? powder; bleat, all to a fine paste, 'add a like 
<juantity of fresh butter-just- taken out bf^fhe 
churn, and force it through a fine straiaef'-fftH of 
little holes iji|;Q a plaje,,' , .' ■ :'•" 



SYLLABUBS, BLANCMANGE, FLUM" 
- > ;■..•• MEJIY, &c. 

^"wiJb'mate Everlasting Syllabubs., 

''"take three .pints of the thickest and /sweetest 
crear^iyoii^can'gejt, a pint of rlienish,' "half a piri^ 
of sack; three leriions ? near a pound of double 
refined sugar, beat and sift your sugar, and puii 
-it to the cream; grate; off the yeHo!*\i;ind''of three 
lemons, put that in,^ and, squeeze the Ju^ce; of 

three - 
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three lemons> into your wine; put -that to the 
cream, beat all together -with a whisk just halflan 
hour, then take it Up .all together with a spate,-- 
and fill your glasses. . ..,.:■ ,. ,.' . . y 

Another Way. , ' 

.. Take a : quart of the thickest cream you can 
get,;,makE it very sweet with, double, refined, pu- 
gar, finely beat,; ^gyajte in the yellow xind.of. two 
large lemons; first fill your glasses one4hir<f tuft 
of sack, or any white wine sweetened, a little 
juice of orange just togiv€ it a pleasant tartness, 
then, with a, whisk beat it up •wfell to a froth, take 
the frothy and with ajspopn put jt ia.yourjglasses 
as high as you can fill them, keep it whisking 
UP as,, long as it will froth, ;and put it, in the 
glasses; if your cream - is thin, heat up the yolk 
°£ att 'egg:;.- '. : - .. ; : 

To make a Mock Syllabub. 

Take a pint of sack and a pint of red port, the 
juice of a large lemoji«and.a Seville orange; 
grate in the yellow rind of one of the lemons, 
and a little nutmeg; make it pretty sweet with 
fine Sugar; take two quarts of new "milkTriom the, 
cow, make it blood-tyarm, put it in a jug with a 
spout, hold it high, and pour it in as if milked 
from the cow; when it has s^ood five; minutes, 
have ready a pint of good warm cream, and pour 
that all over in the same manner; it will be -best 
to eat directly, but very good two or three hours 
after. , 

. : To make a Syllabub under the Caw* 

Put a bottle of either red or white wine, ale or 

cyder^ 
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cyder, into a china bowl, sweeten it with sugar, 
and grate in some nutmeg; then hold it under 
the cow, and milk into it till it has a fine froth 
at the top ; strew over it a handful of currants, 
clean washed and picked, and plumped before 
the fire. You may make this syllabub at home, 
by having new milk made as warm as from the 
cow, and pouring it out of a tea pot, or any other 
vessel with a spout, holding your hand very high. 

To make Lemon Syllabubs. 

Take a quarter of a pound of leaf sugar in one 
piece, and rub it on the rind of two lemons till 
you have got all the essence out of them, then 
put the sugar into a pint of cream and a gill of 
mountain wine, squeeze in the juice of both the 
lemons, and let it stand for two hours; then whip 
it with a whisk, of mill it with a chocolate mill, 
and as the froth rises take it off, and put it on a 
sieve to drain ; let it stand all night, then put the 
clear into the glasses, and with a spoon put on 
the froth as high as you can. 

To make Blanc-mange with Isinglass. 

Put an ounce of picked isinglass to a pint of 
water; put to it a bit of cinnamon, and boil it 
till the isinglass is melted; put to it three quar- 
ters of a pint of cream, two ounces of sweet al- 
monds, and six bitter ones, blanched and beaten, 
and a bit of lemon peel ; sweeten it, stir it over 
the fire, and let it boil ; strain it, stir it till it is 
cool, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, and put it 
into what moulds you please; turn it out, gar- 
nish with currant jelly and jam, or marmalade, 
2 b quinces^ 
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quinces, &c. If you choose to have your. blanc- 
mange of a green colour, put in as much juice of 
spinach as will be necessary for that purpose, and 
a spoonful of brand}'; but it should not then re- 
tain the name of blanc-mange, (white food,) but 
rode-mauge, (green food) : if you would have it- 
yellow, dissolve a little saffron in it; you should 
then call it jaunc-mange : or you may make it 
red, by putting a bit of cochineal into a little 
brandy, let it stand half an hour, and strain it 
througlf a bit of cloth ; it is then intitled to the 
appellation of rouge-mange. Always wet the 
mould before you put in the blanc-mange. It 
may be ornamented, when turned out, by stick- 
ing about it blanched almonds sliced, or citron, 
according to fancy. 

To make clear Blanc-mange. 

Take a quart of strong calf's foot jelly, skim 
oft* the fat, and strain it, beat the whites of four 
eggs,' put it into a jelly-bag, and run it through 
several times till it is clear; beat one ounce of 
sweet almonds, and one of bitter, to a paste, with 
a spoonful of rose water squeezed through a cloth; 
mix it with the jelly, and three spoonfuls of very 
good cream ; set it over the fire again, and keep 
stirring it till it is almost boiling; pour it into a ■ 
bo wl v and stir very often till it is almost cold; 
then wet your moulds and fill them. 

To make Blanc-mange xvith a preserved Orange. 

Fill your orange with blanc-mange; and, when 
cold, stick in it long slips of citron, like leaves ; 
pour blanc-mange in the dish; when cold, set 

the 
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the orange in the middle; garnish with preserved 
or dried fruits: or you ; may pour blanc-mange 
into a mould like a Turk's cap, lay round it jelly a 
little broken ; put a -sprig of myrtle, or small pre- 
served orimge on the top. 

■■■'■■' "To make Almond Flummery. 

Boil three ounces of hartshorn in two quarts 
of spring water; let it simmer over the fire six or 
seven hours, till half the water is consumed; or else 

f>ut it ina jug, and set it in the oven with housd- 
lokl bread; strain it through a sieve, and beat 
half a pound of almonds very fine, with a quan- 
tity of orange flower water ; when they are beat, 
mix a little of your jelly with it, and some fine, 
sugar; strain it with the rest of the jelly, stirring 
it till it is a little more than blood-warm; then 
pour it into your basons or cups, and when you 
Use ; them stick in -almonds cut small. 

To make Isinglass Flummery: 

Put six ounces of isinglass into a quart of new 
milk, sweeten it, set it Over the fire, and' keep it 
stirring one way all the time, till it is jellied; 
pour it into your basons, and when cold turn it 
out; you may put in orange' flower water if you 
chuse. » 

To make Oatmeal Flummery. 

Take oatmeal, steep it in pure clean water till 
it turns sour; stir it every day, strain it, and put 
it in a kettle over the fire; keep stirring it with 
; a. stick one way all the time, till it is as thick as 
hasty-pudding; then pour it into your basons', . 
2 b 2. " . ' and 
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and when cold turn it out; you may eat it with 
milk, ale, or wine, sweetened. 

To make a pretty Sort of Flummery, 

Put three large 'handfuls of oatmeal ground 
small into two quarts of fair water, let it steep a 
day and night, then pour off the clear water, and 
put the same quantity of fresh water to it; strain 
it through a fine hair sieve, and boil it till.it is as 
thick as hasty-pudding; stir it all the while that 
it may l|e very smooth; when you first strain it, 
before you set it on the fire, put In one spoonful 
of sugar, and two of good orange flower water ; 
when it is boiled enough, pour it into sha}lo\y 
dishes for use.' 

To make Hartshorn Flummery. 

Put half a pound of hartshorn shavings into a. 
saucepan with three pints of water, boil it gently 
till reduced to a pintj strain it into a bason, and 
set it by to cool ; boil a pint of thick cream, and 
let it get cold ; put the jelly on, and make it 
blood-warm ; put the cream to it, with a gill of 
white wine, two spoonfuls of orange flower . war 
ter, sweeten it with fine sugar, and beat it till 
well mixed ; dip your moulds or cups in cold wa-r 
. ter, then put in the flummery; when it is cold, 
turn it out into a dish, and mix a little cream, 
white wine, and sugar together, and pour it into 
the dish; cut a few blanched almonds in long 
slips, and stick in the top of the flummery. 

Another Way. 

Put four ounces of hartshorn shavings into a 
saucepan with two quarts of spring water, let it 
•''":'*"' simmer 
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simmer over the fire till reduced to a pint ; or 
put it into a' jug, and set it in the oven, with 
Jboushold bread; strain it through a sieve into a. 
stew-pan, blanch and beat half a pound of sweet 
almonds with a little orange flower water, mix a 
little of your jelly in, and fine- sugar enough to 
sweeten it; strain it through a sieve to the other 
jelly, mix it well together, and when it is blood- 
warm put it into moulds or half-pint basons; 
when it is cold, dip the moulds or basons in warm : 
water, and put them into a dish ; 'mix softie white 
wine and sugar together, and pour into the dish; 
' you may stick almonds in, if you please. 

To make Welch Flummery. 

, Put a little isinglass to a quart of stiff harts-, 
horn jelly; add' to it a pint of cream, a little 
brandy, and some lemon juice and sugar; boil 
this tiM it is thick, then strain it; you may, if 
you please, add three ounces of almonds, blanch- 
ed and beaten; about ten bitter ones. 

To make Yellow Flummery. 

Beat and open two ounces, of isinglass, put it 
Jnto a bowl, and over it a pint of boiling water; - 
coyer it up till it is almost cold ; add a pint of 
white wine, the rind of one, and the juice of two 
Jenions, the yolks of eight eggs, well beat, and 
sweetened to your taste ; then put it into a toss- 
ing-pan, and continue stirring it; when it boils, 
Strain it; and, when almost cold, put it into 
moulds or cups. 

To make Solomon's Temple in Flummery. 

^laving made a quart of stiff flummery, divide 

■•■•■■•■ it 
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it into three parts; make one part x 6f a pretty 
thick colour, with a little cochineal bruised fine} 
and steeped in French brandy; scrape one ounce 
of chocolate very fine, dissolve it in a little 
strong coffee, and mix it with another part of 
your flummery to make it alight stone colour; 
the. last part must be 'white: then wet your te*n v 
pie mould, and fix it in a pot to stand even; fill 
the top' of the temple with red flummery, for the, 
steps, and the four points with white; then fijlif 
up with chocolate flummery; let it stand till -the'' 
next day, loosen it round;with a pin, and- shaker 
it loose very gently, but do. not dip yohr mould 
in warm Water, as it -will take off fbe^gloss, and 
spoil the .colour; when you turn it out, stick a 
small sprig, or flower, stalk, down from the top. 
of every point, which will strengthen, them, and 1 
make them look, pretty ; :: fay round r it rock candy; 
sweetmeats. It is proper -for a .co,rner dish for V 
Kn-ge table, ,' "V' :; ';./ ' A - ', , 

Tq make • Fr.cuch F{u)ni?wy>? 

Take a quart of cream, and half, an ounce of 
isinglass beat fine, and stir them together; let it' 
boil softly over a slow fire a quarter of an hour, , 
stirring it all the time; then take it- off the fire, 
sweeten it to yoijr palate, and put to it a spoon- 
fid of rose and oiange flower water; strain it, 
pour it into glasses or basons, and whencoUJ' 
fcurn it out and lay round i$ bilked pears, 
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OR^AMENrS FQR GRAND ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 

To make Sugar, of -Roses, in Figures. 

' Clip off the "white train the red bud, and. dry 
it in the sun; to one ounce of which, finely pow- 
dered, take one pound of loaf sugar; wet the 
sugar in rose water, (but if in season, the juice 
of roses) 'boil it to a candy height, put in the 
powder of roses, and the juice of a lemon; mince- 
all well together, put it on a pie plate, and cut 
it into lozenges, or make it into any figures you 
please, as, men, women, or birds; and if you 
want ornaments in your dessert, you may .gild 
or colour them, as in the wormwood cakes. 

To make a grand Trifle. 

Take a very large deep china dish, first make 
some calves-foot jelly, with which fill the dish 
about half the depth ; when it begins to jelly, 
have ready some Naples biscuits, macaroons, and 
the little cakes called matrimony ; break an equal 
quantity of .these in pieces, and stick them in 
the jelly before it be stiff, 'all over very thick; 
pour over. that a quart of thick sweet cream, 
then lay all round, currant jelly, raspberry jam,, 
and some calves-foot jelly, all cut in little pieces, 
with which garnish your disfr thick all round, 
intermixing them, and lay on them macaroons 
and the little cakes, being first dipped in sack; 
then take two quarts of the thickest cream you 
can get, sweeten it with double refined sugar, 
grate into it the rind of three large lemons, and 

beat 
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beat it up with a whisk ; take off the froth as it 
lises, and lay it in your dish as high as you can 
possibly raise it. 

To make Calves-foot Jelly for the above Disk. 

Take four calves feet, set them on the lire in 
a saucepan, or pot, that will hold two gallons of 
water; and let them boil till they come to pieces, 
or two parts wasted, or till, the jelly, by taking a ? 
little out, be as stiff as glue ; 'strain it through 
a sieve, when cold take off the fat at top ; then 
take two quarts of this jelly, one quart of moun- 
tain wine, the juice of six large lemons, half a 
pound of double refined sugar," and the whites of 
six eggs, beat to a froth; mix all together, le.t it 
boil, and run it through a jelly-bag into a bowl, 
on a good quantity' of lemon peel ; throw what 
quantity you want into your dish, and pour the 
rest into another dish, so that you may cut it 
out when cold to garnish your trifle with. 

To make a Floating Island. 

Take a quart of very thick cream, sweeten it 
w ith fine sugar, grate in the peel of two lemons, 
and half a pint of sweet white wine; whisk it 
: well, till you have raised all the froth you can, 
pour a pint or quart of thick cream into a china 
dish, according to its depth; take two French 
rolls, slice them .thin, and lay them over the 
cream as light as you can ; then a layer of fine 
calves-foot or hartshorn jelly ; roll them over the 
currant jelly, then put the French, rolls, and 
whip up your cream, lay it on as high as you 
can, and what remains pour into the bottom of 

the 
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' the dish; garnish the rim of your dish with dif- 
ferent sorts of sweetmeats, jellies, and ratafia 
cakes; this looks very ornamental in the middle 

of the table. 

* 
To make a Hedge Hog. 

Blanch two pounds of almonds, beat them 
well in a mortar, with a little canary and orange 
flower Avater, to keep them from oiling; make' 
them into stiff paste, and beat in the yolks of 
twelve eggs, leave out five of the whites, put to 
it, a pint of cream, sweetened with sugar; put in 
half a pound of sweet butter melted, set it on a . 
furnace or slow fire, and keep it constantly stir- 
ring till it is stiff enough to be made into the 
form of an hedge-hog; then stick it full of 
blanched almonds, slit and stuck up like the 
bristles of an hedge-hog ; put it into a dish ; 
add a pint of cream, and the yolks of four eggs, 
beat up; sweeten with sugar to your palate ; stir 
them together oyer a slow fire till it is quite hot; 
then pour it round the hedge-hog in a dish, and 
let it stand till it is cold, and serve it up : or a 
rich calves-foot jelly made clear and good, poured 
into the dish, round the hedge-hog: when it is 
cold, it looks pretty,' and makes a neat dish : or 
it looks handsome in the middle of a table for 
supper. 

To make a floating Island of Apples. , 

Bake or scald eight or nine large apples ;, when 
cold, pare them, and pulp them through a sieve; 
beat this up with fine sugar; put to it the whites 
jof fouioj five eggs that have been beaten, with 

2c - a little 
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a little rose water ; mix it a little at a time, and 
beat it till it is light; heap it on a rich. cold cus- 
tard, or on jelly. 

To make a floating Island of Chocolate, 

Take the whites of two eggs, and mix them, 
up with two ounces of chocolate scraped; pile it 
on a thin custard or jelly. 

To make a dessert Island. 

Form a lump of paste into a rock three inches 
broad at the top, colour it, and set it ki the mid- 
dle of a deep china dish; set a cast figure on it,' 
with a crown on its head, and a knot of rock 
candy at its feet; then make a roll of paste an. 
inch thick, and>stiek it on the inner edge of the 
dish, two parts round; cut eight pieces of eringo 
roots, about three inches long, and fix them up- 
right to the roll of paste on the edge ; make gra- 
vel walks of shot comfits round the dish, and set 
sma.ll figures in them ; roll out some paste, and 
cut it open like Chinese rails; bake it, and fix it 
on either side of the gravel walks with gum, and 
form an entrance where the Chinese rails are, 
witf i two pieces of eringO root for pillars. 

' To make artificial Fruit, 

First take care, at a proper time of the year, 
to save the stalks of the fruit with the stones to 
them; then get some neat tins made in , the 
shape of the fruit you intend to make, leaving a 
hole at the top to put in the stone and stalk, so 
contrived as to open in the middle to take out 
the fruit; you must also have a frame of wood 
to fix them in ; in making the tins^ care musfc 

, ' be 
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be. taken to have them extremely smooth in the 
inside, lest by their roughness they mark the 
fruit ; as also that they are made of exact shape 
to what they represent, for a defect in either 
•Will 'give" deformity to the artificial fruit; then 
take two cow heels and a calf's foot, and boil 
them in a gallon of soft water to rags ; when you 
have a full quart of jelly, strain it through a 
sieve, put it in a saucepan, sweeten it, put in 
some lemon peel, with perfume, and colour it to 
the fruit you intend to imitate ; stir all together* 
give it a boil, and fill your tins ; put in your 
stones and the stalks just as the fruit grows; 
when the jelly is quite cold, open your tins for 
the bloom, and carefully dust powder blue. 

To make Moonshine. 

' Take the shapes of a half moon and five or se- 
ven stars; wet them, and fill them with flum- 
mery; let. them stand till they are cold, then 
turn them into a deep china dish, and pour le- 
mon cream round them, made thus : take a pint of 
spring water, put it to-the juice of three lemons, 
and the yellow rind of one lemon, the whites of 
five eggs, well beaten, and four ounces of loaf 
sugar; then set it Over a slow fire, and stir one 
way till it looks white and thick; if you let it 
boil it will curdle; then strain it through a hair 
sieve, and let it stand till it is cold; beat the 
yolks of five eggs,' mix them with your whites, 
set them over the fire, and keep stirring it till 
it is almost ready to boil, then pour it into a 
Ibason ; When it is cold, pour it among the moon 
and stars; garnish with flowers. It is a proper 
2 c % dish 
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dish for a second course, either for dinner or. 
supper. 

To make a Fish Pond. 

Fill your large fish moulds and six small one* 
with flummery ; take a china bowl, and put in 
half a pint of stiff clear calves-foot jelly ; let it 
stand till cold, and lay two' of the small fishes on 
the jelly, the right side down; put in half a pint 
more jelly, let it stand till cold, and lay in the 
four small fishes across one another, that, when 
you turn the bowl upside down, the heads and 
tails may be seen ; then almost fill your bowl 
with jelly, and let it stand till cold ; lay in the 
jelly four large fishes, fill the bason full with 
jelly, and let it stand till the next day; when 
you want to use it, set your bowl to the brim m 
hot water for one rriinute ; take care, that you do 
not let the water go into the bason ; lay your. 
plate on the top of the bason, and turn it upside 
down ; if you want it for the middle, turn it 
upon a salver; be sure you make your jelly very 
still and clear. • 



D R A G E E S. 

To make French Dragees. 

Take any quantity of almonds, put'them a short 
time in the oven to dry ; then put them in the tos- 
sing-pan over a small fire, and keep stirring them 
till they are -warm; take a quarter of a pound 

of 
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of gum-arabic, which dissolve on the fii:e with a 
little water; when the gum is dissolved, add to 
it a little clarified sugar, and boil them together 
a short time; then put some of that mixture in 
the tossing'-pan with your almonds, keep stirring, 
till the almonds are dry; when dry, add a little 
gum to them, arid do the same till they are dry 
again, and continue so doing till you have used 
all your gum ; then add as much clarified sugar 
as will cover the almonds, .and boil it a little ; 
stir your almonds till you see they are well co- 
vered ; you must take care to stir them continu- 
ally, and to keep always an equal fire under your 
tossing-pan ; when you see the almonds are well 
covered, take a little clarified sugar light, that 
is, where there is more water than sugar, dimi- 
nish your fire, and give your almonds three oi: 
four washes over with the sugar in moving them, 
to make them slip to and fro in the pan; you 
may even sleek them in the pan with your hand 
till they begin to be dry ; then continue to sleek 
them with the pan ; and take them off and set 
them in the stove to dry. ; 

To make Coriander Dragees. 

Take any quantity of coriander seeds, put them 
in the tossing-pan over the fire, and let them 
warm; when they are warm, throw in about half 
a glass of vinegar, stir- them well till they are 
dry ; have clarified sugar, which boil in another 
pan, and proceed as directed for the almonds, till 
you see the corianders are covered to the size you 
want to have them ; when that is done, take the 
corianders out from the pan, wash them wel^ 

and 
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, and put them in again, and stir them well till 
they are: all warm, then have clarified sugar, 
which b6il to the first degree ; when this is done, 
put it in an instrument of copper, made on pur- 
pose for the operation* • and < at tl*e bottom of 
which there is a little hole, hang it up by a pack- 
thread string, that the sugar may fall from about 
a yard height into the pan where the icorianders 
are; while the sugar falls into your pan keep stir- 
ring well your corianders,, till you see they are 
well pearled over or rough and grainy; when 
they are sufficiently so, take them out and place 
them in the. stove to finish drying. 

To make Cifmamon Dragees. 

Take any quantity of cinnamon, put it to soak 
in water for one day, then take it out and cut it 
'length-ways into small fine pieces ; put it hi 
your pan and just heat it over a.gentle fire, then 
take clarified sugar, which must be warm, and 
put a little of it in your pan ; then stir it, about 
with your handa, that those bits should hot stick 
to each other till it is dry ; give your cinnamon 
thus two or three bodies by keeping stirring with 
your hands tifl it is pretty well covered ; after- 
wards continue to add sugar to it occasionally 
till you have brought it to the size you would, 
have it ; then proceed for the rest as directed for 
the coriander, till it has done pearling, when you 
may put it in the stove to finish drying. 

• • To make ,Cardamum Dragees. 

Take any quantity of cardamums, put them in 
the oven to dry ; when they are well dried, take 

them 
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them off the fire, and pick alk the seeds out of 
them ; clean them well, and part all the grains, 
for they frequently stick together; when the seed 
is -well cleaned, put it in the preserying.pan ; and, 
except the gum, which you will not have occasion 
to make use of, proceed as before directed for the. 
almonds. 

To make Caraway Seed Dragees. 

Take any quantity of caraway, put it in the 
preserving pan, and when it is quite warm put 
m clarified sugar a little at a time, stirring it oc- 
casionally till it is of what, size, or bigness you 
wish to have it; then proceed as directed for the 
almonds, with respect to the. managing of them - 

* from that time to the putting of them in the 
stove to dry. .., '■..'.'..'". 

To make Violet Dragees. -' 

Take one ounce of gum-dragon, which set to 
soak in -half a pint of water, for twenty-four 
hours ; then pass it through a cloth, and put it 
in the mortar; first pound it alone to make it 
whiten,, then add to it some powdered sugar, 
and continue to pound it in, adding sugar at in- 
- tervals, till your paste rises vejy high, and^sticks 
to your powder; then take it off* and put it in a 

• bowl, .cut a bit of it, and fill it with powdered 
sugar till you can handle* it without its sticking 
to your fingers; then add to it. violet powder, and 
take a bit with your fingers, which roll and dress 
of the size of half a corn of rice; put the other 
in a pot to keep it moist, and that which you 

, worked, as directed, place in the stove to dry, 

keep 
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, keep it stirring for fear they should stick one to 
Another, but the fire mtast fee very gentle ; when 
they are veil dried, put -them in the preserving 
pan oyer a slow fire, and when warm put some 
clarified -sugar in the preserving pan with a 
spoon, and stir 'them c'dntinually till- they are diy, 
then add another spoonful of* sugar, dry it again-/ 
and repeat, it till your dragees are brought to the 
size that you wish to have them; and proceed as 
directed for. the almonds. 

To make Coffee D?<tgees. 

Take paste, made in the same way as for the 
last di;agees, or which you have remaining, fill it 
with powdered sugar, ''take some ground coffee 
and mix with 'it; then with your fingers roll 
some bits of it to the size of coffee beans, put 
them in the stove to dry; and when diy, give 
them the sugar .as directed for the violet dragees* . 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. • 

To make Qratigt Ripgs and Faggots. 
Pare your oranges as thin and .as .narrow as 
you can ;' put the parings into water whilst you 
prepare the rings, which is done by cutting the 
oranges, .'so pared, into as many rings as you 
please; then cut out the 1 meat from the inside,. 
and put the rings and faggots into boiling wa- 
ter; boil them till they are'tender, then put them, 

, into 
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into as much clarified as will cover them ; set 
them by till next day, boil them all together, 
and set them by till the day after; then drain 
the syrup and boil it till it is very smooth, return 
your oranges into.it, and give all a boil; the 
next day boil {he syrup till it rises almost up to 
the top of your pan ; then return your oranges 
into it, give them a boil, and put them by in a 
pot to be candied, as hereafter mentioned., when- 
ever you shall have occasion. 

To make a Zest of China Oranges. 

Pare off the, outward rind of the oranges very 
thin, and strew it only with fine powder sugar, 
as much as their own moisture Avill take, and dry 
them in a hot stove. 

To candy Orange, Lemon, and Citron. 

Drain what quantity you wish to candy clean 
from the syrup, wash it in lukewarm water, and 
lay it on a sieve to drain ; then take as much cla- 
rified sugar as you think will cover what you 
will candy; boil it till it blows very strong, then 
put in your rings, and boil them till it blows 
again ; take it from the fire, let it cool a little, 
and, with the back of a spoon, rub the sugar 
against the inside of your pan, till you see the 
sugar becomes white; then, with a fork, take 
out the rings one by one, and lay them on a 
wire grate to drain; then put in your faggots, 
and boil them as before directed ; rub the sugar, 
and take them up in bunches, having somebody 
to cut them with a pair of scissars to what size 
you please, laying them on- your wire to drain. 

2 x> Note. 
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'Note. — Thus you may candy all sorts of 
oranges, lemon peels, or chips ; lemon 
rjngs and faggots are done the same way, 
with this distinction only, that the le- 
mons ought to be pared twice over, that 
the ring may be the whiter ; so you will 
have two sort of faggots ; but you must 
be careful to, keep the outward rind from 
the other, otherwise they will discolour 
them. - 

To make fine Citron of green Melons. 

Cut them all length-ways into quarters ; scrape 
out the seeds and inside, and preserve and candy 
the same as above, only with this difference, boil 
them three times up in the syrup. 

Note.-^-You must look over this fruit kept 
in syrup, and if you perceive any froth 
on them, give them a boil; and if t;hey 
should become very frothy and sour, you 
must first boil the syrup, and then all 
together, 

To make Pippin Knots. 

Take your pippins and weigh them, then put 
them into your preserving pan ; to every pound 
put four ounces of sugar, and as much water as 
will scarce cover them ; boil them to a pulp, and 
pulp them through a sieve; then, to every pound, 
of the apples weighed, take one pound or sugar 
clarified ; boil it till it almost cracks, put in the 
paste, and mix it well over a slow fire; take it off 
and pour it on flat pewter plates, or -the bottoms 
of dishes, to the thickness of two crowns, and 
' " set 
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set them in the stove for three or four hours ; 
then cut it into nafrow slips, and turn it up into 
knots of what shape or size you please ; put them 
into the stove to dry, dusting them a little; turn 
them, and dry them on the other side, and, when 
thorough dry, put them into your box. 

Note.— You may make them red, by add- 
ing a little cochineal ; or green, by put- 
ting a little of the following colour. 

To prepare a green Colour. 

Take gum-bouge one quarter of an ounce, of 

jndico and blue the same quantity ; beat them 

very fine in a brass mortar, and mix with it a 

spoonful of water; so you will have a fine green. 

To rock candy Violets. 

Pick the leaves off the violets, then boil some 
of the finest sugar till it blows very strong;, which 
pour into your candying-pan, being made of tiii 
in the form of a dripping-pan, about three inches 
deep; then strew the leaves of the flowers as 
thick on the top as you can, and put it into a 
hot stove for eight or ten days; when you see it 
is hard candied, break a hole in one corner of it, 
and drain all the syrup that will run from it, 
break it out, and lay it on heaps in plates to dry 
in the stove. 

To candy Violett whole. 

Take the double violets, and pick off the green 
stalks; then boil some sugar till it blows very 
Strong, throw in the violets, and boil it till it 
blows again ; x rub the sugar against th6 sides of 

2 d 3 the 
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the pan with a sppon till white ; then stir a,H till 
the sugar leaves them, and sift and dry them. 
Jonquils are done the sanies way. . 

To candy Figs. , 

Take figs when they are ripe, weigh them, and 
to every pound of figs add a pound of loaf sugar, 
wetted so as to make a syrup; put the figs in 
when the syrup is made, that is, melted; let it 
not be too hot when you put them in ; boil them 
gently till they aTe tender, and put them up in 
pots : if they are kept too long candied they lose 
their beauty; but when you are desirous to use 
them, and you take any out of the pots, you 
must take care to add as much sugar, boiled to 
a candy height, as will' cover those remaining in 
the pots ; but before you put the figs into the 
sugar, they must be washed in warm water, and 
dried with a cloth; let not your syrup be boiled 
above a syrup candy height; let the figs lie a day 
or two, then take them up, and lay them upon 
glasses to dry; they will candy with lying one 
hour in the syrup, but it is better that they lie 
longer. , 

To make- March Pans. 

Blanch and beat a pound of almonds with rose 
or orange flower water, and, when they are well, 
beaten, put in half a pound of double refined su- 
gar beat and scered ; work it to a paste, spread 
some on wafers, and dry it in the oven ; when it 
is cold, have ready the white of an egg beaten, 
with rose water and double refined sugar;- let it 
be as thick as butter, and draw your inarch pan 

through 
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through it>, ^afld .pt&H in £heoyen ;• it will ice in 
a little time, and keep for use. If you wish to 
have your, march pant large, cut it, when it is 
rolled -out; ;by '» gutter plate, and edge.it about 
like a tart; wafer the bottom, and see as afore- 
said when the ice is rising; you may colour, gild, 
or strew them with comfits, and -form them in 
what shape you please. 

Mrs. Smith's Way to candy Cherries. . 

Take cherries before they are ripe, stone them, 
and pour "clarified sugar boiled upon them: . 

To candy Apricots, Pears, Plumbs, S?c:il ' /< 

Cut your fruit in, half,. put ; sugar upon them, 
bake them in a gentlq oven close stopped up; -let 
them stand h^f an hour,, a^id lay them, one by 
one, on glass plates to dry. ; / .- 



To make Lady Leicester's, Spanish Pap. 

Take a quart of cream, boil it with mace, then 
take half a pound of rice, sifted and beat as fine 
as .flour, boil it with the cream to the thickness 
of a jelly ; sweeten it with sugar, and turn it into 
a shallow dish; when cold* slice it, and you may 
eat it like flummery, with cold cream. 

To candy any Sort of Ftoxoers. > 

Pick your flowers from the white part, an4 
boil as much double refined sugar to candy high 
as you think will receiye the flowers you do ; then 
put in the flowers and sjir them about, till you 
perceive thfl." sugar. to.eafldy about them; take 

them 
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them off the fire, and keep them sorting till they 
are cold in the pan you candied them in ; theii 
sift tfoe loose Sugar frOm-them,' and keep them 
dry h> boxes; of you may candy 4;he flowed 
whole, just as you think best. 

To candy Orange Flozcers. 

Take half a pound of double refined sugar 
finely beaten, wet it with orange flower waterj 
and boil it candy high; then throw in a handful 
of orange flowers, keep it starring, but not let it 
boil; and when the sugar candies about them, 
take it off the fire, drop it on a plate, and set it 
by till it is cold. • , •> 

To make Sugar of Raspberries. 

■ -Takewfaat quantity of fine sugar you please, 
well- BeaterV afctlseered; put r? into a bason, set 
it over hot coals, and have" the juice of raspber- 
ries infused in a pot of water, as you do your 
common caites; theit'throw a llMe sugar among 
the juice, but not too much, that it may not dis- 
serve the sugar, but dry wife it 'presently;! leif it 
dry to a caridy height, and i$ will keep.-aillthe 
year... . '■.: 

* • To make pftyige Pdsstt. 

Squeeze the juice of two Seville oranges- and 
one lemon into a china bason that holds about a 
quart, sweeten this juice with the syrup of double 
refined sugar, put to it two spoonfuls o^f orange 
ilower Water, and strain it through a fine sieve; 
boil .a large pint of cream, with some of the 
orange peel cut thin; when it is pretty cool, pout 
it iato a bason of juice through * flaanei, which; 

must 



must be held as high as,you can ,from the bason ; 
let it stand a day before you use it; .vhen.it goes 
to table, stick slips of candied orange, lemon, and 
citron peel on the top. 

To rnflke a Whhn<alwm. , 

Take a pint of sack and. half a pound of Na- 
ples, biscuits, put them iu a deep dish or bowl, 
and let them stand ten minutes ; take a quart of 
cream, whisk it well, pour it over the wine and 
biscuit, and send it to table directly; it must be 
made just as you are going to use it : you must 
mind to put in as much biscuit as will soak up 
the wine, and no more. 

To moke Quadrille Cards. 

Take six square tins the size of a card, fill 
them with very stiff flummery? when you turn 
them out, have ready a little cochineal dissolved 
in brandy, strain it through a muslin rag, then 
take a camel's hair pencil, and make hearts and 
diamonds; for spades and clubs, take a little 
chocolate, with a little sweet oil upon a marble, 
rub it till it is fine and bright; if you chyse the 
6uit to be in hearts, you must place the ace of 
spades first, then the seven of hearts, the ace of 
clubs, the ace of hearts, and the, two and three 
of hearts; if in diamonds, the same as hearts; 
but if you chuse the suit in black, then place the 
ace of spades, the two of spades> the ace of clubs/ 
and the three, four, and five of spades; do the 
same in clubs ; observe that the two black aces 
are always trumps in any suit; pour a little Lis- 
bon wine into the dish, and send it up. 

To 
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To make a Disli offinoxo. 

Put in cold water twelve large apples, set them 
on a slow fire, and when soft put them on a hair 
sieve, skin them, and put the pulp in a bason; 
beat the whites of twelve eggs into a froth; sift 
half a pound of double refined sugar, and strew 
it in the. eggs; beat the pulp of your apples to a 
strong* froth, and beat them all together till tbey 
are like a stiff snow; then lay it on a china dish, 
heaped as high as you can, and set round green 
knots of paste, in imitation of Chinese rails, stick 
%- sprig of myrtle in the dish, and serve* it up. 

> 

To make Raspberry Fool. 

Bruise a pint ,and an" half of raspberries, put 
them through a sieve, pound half a pound of fine 
sugar, and sweeten them; boil a spoonful of 
orange flower water two or three- minutes; take a 
pint and an half of cream and boil it; stir it till 
cold, and when the pulp is cbld, stir them both 
together till they are well mixed, then put them 
in cups or glasses. Gooseberry fool may be 
made in the same manner, only using milk in- 
stead of cream, and putting in three yolks of 
eggs to a quart of milk ; keep stirring it whilst 
boiling, and till it is cold: the quantity of goose- 
berries must be one quart. 
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< To make Syrup of Roses: 

Take a gallon of soft water, put it into ail 
earthen pan, and throw in as many rose leaves 
as will soak it up ; cover them close, set them 
on a slow fire, and when they begin to simmer 
ttake them lOff and ;let them stand till next day ; 
strain .them* s^t the liquor on the fire, and when t 
it boils put in as many rose buds as will soak it 
.up ; let it stand till the next day, and strain it 
( o$f agaupi ; jcepeat this, day after day, till there is 
not above a pint and a half of water left ; put 
this into a long pipkin proper to make your sy- 
rup in; set it on the, fire, when it boils put in a 
pound and an half .of §ugar, scum it, let it boh\ 
and when it is cold bottle and keep it for use. 

• ; • 4*wth$rWqyi t 

"Infuse three pounds of, damask rose leaves iri 
a gallon of warm water in a well glazed earthen 
pot, with a narrow mouth," for eight hours, -which 
stop so qlo£f that -none ,ef the virtue may ex- 
hale ; when they have infused so long, heat the 

; water again, squeeze them out, and put hi three 
pounds more . of rose, leaves to infuse • for eight 
hours, press them out very hard ; then to every 
quart of this infusion' add four pounds of fine 
Sugar, and boil it to a syrup; when it fa c'old, 

- b«t$le-& and. cork them tight. 

Se TV 
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To make Syrup vf Coltsfoot 

Take of coltsfoot six ounces, maiden hair two 
ounces, hyssop one ounce, liquorice-root one 
ounce; boil them ii\ tu'o quarts of spring water 
till one fourth is consumed ; then strain it, and 
put to the liquor two pounds of fine powder su- 
gar ; clarify it with the whites of eggs, and boil 
it till it is nearly as thick as honey. 

To make balsamic Syrup of Tolu. \ 

Take six drachms of the balsam of tolu, and 
boil it in twenty ounces of spring water till it 
is half consumed, taking care not to scum 
it ; then add twenty ounees of the best- re- 
fined sugar, make it to a .syrup without further 
boiling, and when it is cold strain it off. 

Another- Way. ( 

Boil half an ounce of pearl barley in three se- 
veral waters, strain off the last water, and when 
it is settled, take three ounces of it and two 
ounces of tolu ; let it simmer till almost a pint 
is wasted, and put in two pounds and an ha|f of 
sugar, boiling it gently to a syrup of what tliick- 
, ness you please, and when almost cold strain it. 

To make Syrup of Mulberries. 
Take the clear juice of mulberries, to each 
quart of juice put one pound of white sugar,- and 
make it into a syrup over a slow fire. 

To make Syrup of Poppies. ■ 
Take two pounds of corn-poppy flowers, and 
four pounds of warm spring water ; let them 
itand to infuse twenty-four hours, then strain 

them, 
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them, and add fresh flowers to the water 1 , letting 
the water be warm when you put them in ; let 
them stand close covered till: next day,, strain it 
off, and with an equal .quantity of sugar, boil it 
to a syrup. , 

To make Syrup of Violets. 

Take one pound of fresh pickled 'violets, boil 
five half pints of soft water, and pour it over the 
violets ; let it stand close covered in a well 
glazed earthen vessel for twenty-four hours, and 
dissolve in it .twice its own weight of white su- 
gar, so as to mak£ a syrup without boiling. 

Another Way. 

Pick the violets from the greens, and sift them 
clean ; then to every four ounces of violets add 
half a pint of vrater and One pound ,of coarse su- 
gar; first take the water and put into it half the 
sugar ; set it over the fire, clarify and scum it 
well ; beat your violets well in a mortar, and. in- 
fuse them in the clarified syrup for some time, 
minding the syrup is not too hot when you put 
in the violets ; when they have infused a while 
strain them, and preserve some ; of the juice in 
another • vessel, and jet it stand by; put in the * 
rest of the sugar, set it again on the fire, scum 
it. and keep it stirring; when it has boiled softly 
some time, put in the rest of the juice, and. one 
drop of the juice of lemon ; set it once more, for 
a short time, on the fire, and when cold put it 
upibr u«e, f ■ ....-," 

» To make Syrup of Clove Gillyflowers. 

-Gather the flowers early in the morning, pick 
• ■ ' . 2 e 2" them 
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them clean, and cut the white from th^ red ; i& 
a quart of flowers put two quarts of spring water, 
let it stand for two days, in a cold place, and after 
boil it till it comes to a quart; strain it off, and 
put in half a pound of double refined sugar, and 
boil it up again for three or four minutes ; pour 
it into a- china bowl, let it stand to cool, and 
when it is quite cold scum it, put it, into bottles, 
cork them well, and tie them down with leather. 

Another Way. 

Clip your gillyflowers, sprinkle them with fair. 
water, put them into ah earthen pot, stop them 
very close, set them trt & kettle of boiling water, 
arid let them' boil fdrtw^ hoars ; ihen strain out 
$he juice,*: put a pound and & half of fine sugap 
to a pint of juice, -pi|t<ifc into a preserving-pany 
set it on the?fife, keeping it stirring till thesuga? 
is all melted; but do not let it boil ; then set ii 
- by to coal, and feottte it. ' ■' •■••-.•■ 

. To make Syrup qf 'Buckthorn. 

' Gather ydur berries iti the heat of the day,' 
. and set. them - in : an earthen pot in the oven j 
then squgfcze *>bl the juice, and put the juice of 
the ^ec'k of berries to two ftounds of Lisbon su-* 
gatY afrd iboitthem together for a quarter of aft 
Soiir; tetit cool, ^nd 4 'bbttle it. - «" 

i ( . Another Way. 

Take three quarts of thejuice qf clarified bupkr 
thorn berries^ and four pounds qf brown sugar \ 
make them into a syrup over a gentle fire, and, 
— 1 -- i - jt is warm, mix it with a drachnr of the 

• ,' distilled, 



distilled Off- of cloves dissolved oil a lump of su- 
gar, for it will not dissolve itt'the syrup. 

Note.— Take great care you have the true 

buckthorn, as there are many spurious 

* ; ones; they may be known by thenurn- 

"het of seeds'; the genuine buckthorn hav- 

> irtg four, the alder buckthorn only two, 

and the cherry buckthorn one: ' 

To make a Syrup for a Cotigh or Asthma. 

Take unset Iryssop, coltsfoot flowers, and black 
maiden hair, of each a handful, and two handfuls 
of white horeliound ; boil them in three quarts 
of water, and When harf is boiled away take it 
.off,' and let the herbs stand in • it tirl they are 
quite cold"; squeeze the herbs^very dry, strain 
the fiquor, i: and botf it 'a quarter; ft? an hour; 
scum it well, and to every p'fnt" put ifi half a 
pound of white Sugar, -and boiiit -;v when it be- 
comes, £ syrup, put it fco cool, and battle it oft"; 
clo not,'c6rk the bottles^ut tie papers. over them. 
I'his ;is, Very good for a cough : take a spoonful 
night and joining, and one whenever the cough 
is troublesome. * ',..;', ';.'•• 
Another Way. 

Take one ounce of conserve of roses, one 
ounce, of brown sugar-Candy, and two of raisins 
of the sun, cleared of their stones ; to these add 
some flower of brimstone, mix tliem together, 
and take a spoonful night and morning. 

Another Way. 

' Take pennyroyal and hyssop water, of each 

Jjaffa pint, slice to them a small stick of liquo- 

: rice 
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rice and a few raisins of the san-St-oriedlj lefc 
them simmer a quarter of an. hour, and; majke it 
into a syrup with brown sugar-candy ;, boil it a 
little, and then pat in four or five spoonfuls of , 
snail water, and give it a second boil; when it is 
cold bottle it, and take a spoonful night and 
morning, with three drops of balsam of sulphur 
put into it. 

Another Way. 

Take maiden-hair, oak -lungs, and fresh moss, 
of each a handful ; boil these in. three, pints of 
spring water till it comes "to a quart; strain it 
. out, and put to it six pennyworth of saffron £ied 
up in a rag, adding thereto a pound of, brown, 
sugar-candy ' r . boil the liquor up to a syrup, and 
when cold bottle it. Take a spoonful when the' 
cough is troublesome. ., 

To make Syrtip of Balsam. ■'> > 

Put an ounce of .balsam of tolu intq a quart of 
spring water, and boil them two hours ; put in ai 
pound of white sugar-candy finely beat, arid boil 
it half an hour longer',' take out the balsam, 
strain the syrup twice through a flannel bag," and 
when it is cold bottle- it. This syrup is also excel- 
lent for a cough: take a spoonful at night; and 
a little whenever your cough is troublesome. 

To make Barley Syrup. ■ ■ 

Take a pound of fresh barley, put it in water, 
and when it boils throw the water away ; so do 
a second water ; put to the barley a third water, 
the quantity of six quarts, and boil it till one 
third is consumed; strain out the barley, and, put 

to 
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to the water a handful of scabious, tormeritil, hys- 
sop, agrimony, horehound, maiderl-hair, sanicle, 
and betohy; burage, ibugloss, rosemary, mari- 
golds, sage, violets, and cowslips, of these a pint 
each when picked ; a pound of raisins of the sun 
-stoned ; half a pound of, figs cut ; a quarter of a 
• pound of dates stoned, and the white skin next 
the stone taken off; half a pound of green liquo- 
rice;' caraway seeds, fennel seeds, and aniseeds, of 
; each one ounce; hartshorn, ivy, elecampane roots, 
-of each one ounce; fennel roots, asparagus roots, 
.couchgrass roots, polipodium roots, oak-parsley 
roots, of each one handful; after they are clean - 
. ed, bruise the liquorice and seeds, and slice your 
: roots ; then put all the ingredients into your, har- 
, ley water, cover them close, and let them boil 
very softly twelve hours ; afterwards strain it, 
■ press out the juice, and Jet it stand twenty- 
four hours ; take the liquor off clear, and add to 
it half a pint of damask rose water, and half a 
pint of hyssop water, Avith a pint of the juice of 
coltsfoot clarified; a drachm of saffron, three 
pints of the best Virgin honey, and as many 
" pounds of sugar as there are quarts of liquor; 
boil this an hour and an half, keeping it clean, 
scummed ; then bottle it, cork it well, and put 
it by for use. It is good for an old cough : take 
three spoonfuls, mixed with the same quantity 
of sack, night and morning. 

To make Syrup of Marsh-Mallmes. 

Take of the fresh roots of marsh-mallows two 

■ounces,- and p&rsley roots one^ounce y liquorice 

root, the tops of marsh-mallows and mallows, and 
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-figs, bfneach 'half aa ounce ;: caisias atoned twi> 
(Ounces ; sweet almonds; blanched one auntie; lejt 
all these steep one day an three quarts of clear 
barley Avater, and boil" it toiw-o quarts; -press oust 
the decoction, and when grown fine, by standing 
in the liquor, dissolve one ounce of gum .arabie, 
and four pounds of fine sugar, and make it into 
-a synup. • :.',.: 

Another Way. 

Takefour ounces of marsh-mallow roots, grass 
roots, asparagus roots, liquorice, and raisins ston- 
ed, of each half an ounce; the tops of .marsh- 
mallows, pellftory, pimpernel, saxifras, plantain, 
-mafdendiair,- white and black, of -each one hand- 
ful ; red sisars one ounce ; bruise alt ^these, and 
boil them in fihree quarts of water till it comes to 
•two f then put to it four pounds of white sugar 
to make it a syrup, and clarify every pint with 
the white of an egg, or isinglass; 

; . To make Syrup of Saffron. ; ,' ' ' 

- fake a pint qf ,'balm water and a pint of t;h^e 
,best Canary, and half an .ounce of English saf- 
fron ; open the saffron, and putit into the liquor 
to infuse, let it stand close cov : er^d so as to be 
het and not boil, ,and continue $o for twelve 
hours j tlien -strain it out as hot as you can, and 
Add- to it three posunds , of double refined sugar, 
and boil it till it is wejl incorporated ; when colpl 
bottle it : a spoonful in any simple water or wine 
is a high •cordial'. ''•',*>. 

Tfi maJfe Syrup of Qumces.- . 
: < Ta)?e your quinces -and; grate them, pass ibbeir 
LpTilp- thiottgh & .coarse cloth to. eactsact the juice, 

:& " set 
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set the^ juice before the sun or fire to. settle; and 
by that means clarify it ; to every four ounces 
of juice take a pound of sugar boiled into a syrup 
with spring water ; if the putting in the juice of. 
the quinces should check the boiling of the sy- 
rup too much, give it a little boiling till it be- 
comes pearled, then take it off the fire, and 
when cold put it into bottles, and cork them 
tight. 

To malt 'Syrup of Citron. , 

Pare and slice your citrons thin, lay them in a 
china bowl with layers of fine sugar ; the next 
day pour off the liquor into a glass, and clarify 
it over a gentle, fire. 

To make Syrup of Peach Blossoms. 

Infuse peach blossoms in as much hot water 
as will cover them, let them stand in balnao, or 
sand, twenty-four hours, covered close ; strain 
out the flowers from, the liquor, and put in fresh 
flowers; let them, stand to infuse as before, strain 
them out, a "d to the liquor put fresh peach blos- 
soms, a third time, and if you please, a fourth 
time; then to every pound of your infusion add 
two pounds of double refined sugar, and set it 
in sand or balnao : this makes a syrup which will 
keep for use. . . , 

To make Syrup of Cherries. 

Take two pounds of cherries very ripe and 
sound, pick off the stalks, take out the stones, 
and put them upon the fire with about half a 
pint, of water; let them boil up eight or ten 
t;irnes, and strain them through a sieve ; put two 

3 f pounds 
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pounds of sugar over the fire with a litfle water, 
boil it till it cracks and sparkles, then put in 
your cherry juice, and boil them together till 
they acquire the consistence of syrup. 

.To vtakc Syrup of Apricots. 

According to the time you intend keeping- 
your syrup, it is necessary to put more or less . 
sugar. To keep apricot syrup from one season 
to another, the proportion will be two pounds of 
sugar to a pound of fruit : stone a pound of ripe, 
apricots, peel the kernels and apricots, and cut 
them into little bits; put two pounds of sugar 
into a saucepan with a glass of water, and boil it 
to the same height as for the cherries; then put 
in the apricots with their kernels, and boil them 
together over a moderate fire, till the syrup will 
extend into a thread between your fingers with- 
out breaking, and strain it through a sieve. 

Another Way. , 

Having cut the apricots and kernels, as before, 
put them upon the fire with a glass of water, and 
boil them till they are reduced to a marmalade; 
put them into a sieve and strain off all the juice, 
let it settle, and strain it again through a nap- 
kin ; add the juice to the sugar, and let it boil to 
the consistence of a strong syrup. 

To make Syrup of Apptes. 

take a quarter of a pound of golden pippins ■ 
perfectly sound, cut them into very thin slices, 
and boil them with half A gill of water ; when 
they are reduced tb a marmalade, wring them izi 
a linen cloth, and express all the juice; letthk 

, juice 
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juice settle, pour it clear off, and to a gill take a 
pound of sugar; boil it to the same degree as for 
the syrup of cherries; and then put in the juice 
of the apples ; let them boil together till 4;he sy- 
rup will extend to a thread between your fingers, _ 
without easily breaking. " 

To make Syrup of Lemons. 

Syrup of lemons is not usually made till want> 
ed for use: "when you have occasion for it, put 
half a pound of sugar into a saucepan, with a 
small glass of water ; make it boil and skim it, 
and let it continue to boil till it will extend into ' 
a thread between the fingers, which breaks and 
forms a drop upon the fingers; then put in the 
juice of a small lemon, let it boil up a few times, 
and use it. 

To make Syrup of Qapillaire. 

Put an ounce of the leaves of maiden-hair for 
a moment into boiling water ; take them out and 
infuse them at least twelve hours upon hot em-' 
bers, and then strain them through a sieve: put 
a pound of sugar into a saucepan with a good 
glass of water, boil it to the same degree as for 
tfhe syrup of violets, and put in your capillaireor 
tuaiden-hair water, not suffering it to boil ; take 
it off the fire as soon as it is mingled with the 
sugar ; put it into an earthen pan, close Covered, 
and set it during three days over hot embers, 
keeping the heat as equal as you can, and not 
too violent : when the syrup will extend into a 
long thread between your fingers, put it- into 
bottles, taking care not to cork them till the 
jsyrup is quite cold. 

'2 p 2 To 
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To make Syrup of Orgeat. 

To half a pound of sweet almonds add two 
"ounces of the four cold seeds, and half an ounce 
of bitter almonds ; blanch- the bitter almonds in 
boiling water, and as you do them throw them 
into cold water; when they are drained, put 
them into a mortar with the, cold seeds, and 
.pound the whole together till it is very fine; as 
you beat it, to prevent it from turning to oil, 
put in from time to time half a spoonful of cold 
water; afterwards mix it with a full gill of warm 
water, and let it infuse upon a slow fire for three 
hours; strain it through a coarse napkin, squeez- 
ing, it hard with a wooden spoon that the powder 
pf the almonds may pass; then take a pound of 
sugar/and boil it in the same manner as for the 
syrup of violets, and finish it on the embers as 
directed for the eapillaire. " 

To make Syrup of red Cabbages. 

Cut and wash a large red cabbage, put it into 
a stew-pan and boil it in water three or four hours, 
and till there remains no more than a- pint pf 

. liquor ; put the cabbage into a sieve, squeezing 
•It till you have expressed all the juice;, -let it set- 
tle, and pour it off clear; then put a pound of 
Narbonoe honey into a saucepan, with a glass of 
water; let it boil, skimming it often; when the 
honey is very clear put in the cabbage juice, and 
boil them together till, of the consistence of sy- 

.rup, like the preceding. 

To make Syrup of Verjuice* 
Put two pounds of sugar upon the fire with a 
gill of \yater, make it boil and skim it, letting it. 

continue^ 
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-continue to boil till, in dipping the skimmer in, 
shaking it over, and blowing across the holes, 
the sugar rises'm little sparkles-; -th en have ready 
the juice expressed from two pounds of sohr 
grapes, very green and large, the seeds being 
.first taken X)ut and the fruit pounded, and put it 
into the sugar, letting them boil together till re- 
duced to a very strong syrup, which you will- 
know by its forming a strong thread between 
-your fingers without breaking. 



To make Syrup of Water Cresses. , 

Bruise a peek of water cresses, put to them 
two quarts of . water, and when it has stood 
twenty-four hours, put -to it .some more water to 
cover it, with a pound of fine loaf sugar'; thea 
let the whole be boiled up till it is reduced to a 
- quart, let it be taken oft' to cool, and pour on 
it a pint of rum, when it must be squeezed out 
and bottled. i 
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BILLS OF FARE. 



WITH a view of rendering this Treatise on 
Confectionary a complete preceptor to the inex- 
perienced, and the most useful and perfect work 
ever published on the subject, we here insert a 
few Bills of Fare for desserts for private .families; 
yet that being in some degree a thing depending 
upon the fancy, the season of the year for fruits, 
&c. it will be a difficult matter to please the taste 
of the experienced Confectioner. However, re- 
curring to the intention above stated, we shall 
endeavour to give them- agreeable to the most 
approved methods ; trusting, at, least, that they 
will be found to be a guide to the young practi- 
tioner. - ' •■ •!...-„ :: .. ■ .- . .■ ... 

Ice cream is a thing used in all desserts, as it 
is to be had both winter and summer; and 
in London is always to be had at the confec- 
tioners. 

It would be useless to give directions for 
Grand Desserts; those who give such rich des- 
serts, either, keep a' proper person, or have them 
of a Confectioner; who not only has every thing 
wanted, but every ornament to adorn it with, 
without being attended with the least inconve- 
nience. Though it certainly is highly commend- 
able in every young Lady to attain perfection in 
this beautiful display of modern domestic refine- 
ment; if it be only with a view of giving in- 
structions to her servants. 

' For 
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For country Ladies it is a delightful amuse- 
ment, both to make the sweetmeats and dress out 
a dessert, as it depends wholly on fancy, and is 
attended with but little expence. 





Lemon cream. 




Peaches. 


A large dish 
with figure* 
and grass or 


Plumbs. 


Plain ice 


moss about 


Raspberry ice 


cream. 
Apricots. 


it, and 
flowers 
only for shew. . 


cream. 
Nectarines. 



Syllabubs. 



<*<; 





Peaches in 






Brandy. 




Coloure<J 




Heart 


wafers. 


A dish or 

salver, a 

dish of 


biscuit. 


Compote of 


jellies ; in- 


Compote of 


pears. ' 


termixed 
with wet 

iweetmeats 4 . , 


chesnuts. 


Satoy biscuit. 


Morella cherries 
in brandy. 


White wafers. 
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A gizzard cream. 




Lemon cream 




Coloured sweet- 


in glasses. 




meats in glasses. 


Ratafia drops. 


High flowe.rs, . 
images, &c. 
dfessed with 
grass, moss, 
arid other or- 
naments ac- 
cording to 
fancy. 


Spunge biscuits. 


"Wet sweetmeat* 
in glasses. 


A floating island. 


Jellies. 



The above middle frame should be made either 
in three parts or five, all to join together, which 
may serve on different occasions; on which sup- 
pose gravel walks, hedges, and variety of diffe- 
rent things, as a little Chinese temple for the 
middle, or any other handsome ornament; which 
may be procured from the Confectioners, and will 
serve year after year ; the top, bottom and sides 
are to be set out with' such things as are to be 
got, or the season of the year will allow, as fruits, 
, nuts of all kinds, creams, jellies, whip syllabubs, 
biscuits, &c. and as many plates as you please, 
according to the size of the table. 

All this depends wholly on a little experience, 
and a good fancy to ornament in a pretty man- 

aer; 
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tier; you must have artificial flowers of all sorts, 
and some natural ones out of a garden in sum- 
mer time do very well intermixed. 



Peaches. 

Plain ice 
cream. 

ApricotS) 



Fruit; 



Fruit 



Lemon cream. 



A dish only 
for shew, 

with figures* 
&c. &c. 



Syllabubs* 



Ice cream* 



One large dish 

in the middle 

of jellies, 

cream, 

and 
syllabubs. 



Ice cream of 
. different sorts. 



Plumbs. 



Raspberry 
cream. 



. Nectarines. 



Fruit. 



fruit. 



2g 
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Jellies and biscuits. , 



Dried apples. 



Chesnuts. 





Sweet- 






meats 






wet and' 






dry. 




' Almonds and 




Stewed 


raisins. 


Jellies and biscuits. 


pears. 




Stewed pippins 


•' 




with thick cream 






poured over them. 


- 


♦-Pot oranges. 


Wet and dry- 
sweetmeats, 

and jellies 
both red and 


Pistachio nuts. 


Ice cream. 


white, in- 
termixed, 
adorned 
with flowers. 


Ice cream. 


Walnuts. 




Ratafia cakes. 


■ . 


Pears stewed purple 






with fine 






ratafia cream 






poured over them. . 
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Ice cream. 



Fruit. 



Fruit. 



Creams. 



Fruit. 



Two salvers one 
above another, 
whipt . syllabubs 
and jellies inter- 
mixed with crisped 
almonds, and 
little ratafia ■ 
cakes, one little 
one above all, 
With preserved 
orange or pine 
apples, little 
bottles with 
flowers to adorn 
k, and nicknacks 
strewed abput 
the salver. 



little cakes. ' 



Fruit. 



Large Seville 
orange sliced, 
with double 
refined sugar 
strewed over. 



Almonds 
and raisins. 



Ice cream, 
different colours. 



2 G 2 
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Stewed pippins, 
Compote of pears, 
Pistachio nuts. 



Ice cream. 



little pot orangti, 



grand Compote of chesnuts , 

trifle, ' i 



Ice creams, 
different colours. 



Nonpareils, 



Jellies. 



Pratt. 



Almond 
flummery. 



Fruit. 



Jellies. 



Fruit, 



A high salver 




with syllabubs, 
a little raised 




.above 


Almond 


with a pre- 
served orange 
or lemon. 


creams. 



Fruit, 
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Whipt syll»bub». 




Blanc-mange, 




Jce cream 


stuck with 






ajnwncjs. 


Two salvers 

one above 

another, on tha 

bottom one 

jellies, the 




Chesnuts. 


top a large 


Dried 




glass cup 


cherries, 




pove&d with 




s 


raspberry 
' cream. 




Ice cream. 


t 

Whipt syllabubs. 


Almond flummery. 



As to all sorts of little biscuits, almonds, and nicknacks, 
thrown in the middle of the salver, or wet sweetmeats in little 
glasses, they may be intermixed according to fancy. 
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Golden pippins. 



Chesnuts. 



Plumbs. 



Blanc-mange. 
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Whipt syllabubs. 



Jellies, lemon 

cream, and 

sweetmeats, 

both wet and 

dry, piled 

upon salvers, 

with crisped 

almonds, and 

nicknacks. 



Whipt. syllabubs. 



Filberts. 

Large oranges, 

sliced and 

sugar strewed 

over. 



Nonpareils. 



Ice cream. 



- K > ■<■!>->- 



Dried cherries. 

Winter pears. 
Pistachio nuts. 



Lemon cream. 



Jellies. 



Dried plumbs. 



Grapes.. 

Almonds 
and raisins. 



Almond flummery.. 
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Jellies. 



Peaches. 




Nectarines. 


Filberts. 




, Green gages. 


- 


Whipt 
syllabubs. 


, 


Creams. 




Almond 
flummery. 


Cherries. 


1 


Walnuts. 


Fine pears. 




Grapes. 



Jellies. 



*C5S»©<5 



Filberts. 
Grapes. 
Nonpareils. 



Ice cream. 



Floating 
island. 



Ice cream, 

different colours. 



Dried plumbs. 
Pears. 

Walnuts. 
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Ice cream> different colours. 
Whipt syllabubs* 



Clear jelHes. 



Lemon cfeani 
in glasses* 



Nonpareils. 



Blanc-mange stuck 
with almonds. 



Pistachio nuts. 



In tlie middle a 

high pyramid 

of one salver 

above another, 

the bottom one 

large, the next 

smaller, the 

top one less ; 

these salvers 

are to be filled 

with all kinds 

of wet and .dry 

sweetmeats 
in glass, baskets, 
or little plates ; 
coloured jellies, 

creams, &c. 

biscuits, crisped 

almonds, and 

little nicknacks, 

mi b6ttkt> of 

flowers prettily 

intermixed; the 

little top salver 

must have a large 

preserved fruit in it. 



Golden pippinsi 



Blanc-mafige stuck 
with almonds. 



Almonds . 
and raisins. 



Xemon cream 
in glasses. 



Clear jellies 
"in glasses* 



Whipt syllabubs. 



Ice cream, different colours. 
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Lemon cream, in glasses. 



teaches. 



Nectarines. 



Ice cream. 



Walnuts. 



Grapes, 



Golden pippins. 



Almond flum- 
mery stuck 
with almonds. 



Two large 

salvers in the 

middle, one 

above another, 

in die top 

whipt syllabubs, 

a garland of flowers 

raised above them, 

the bottom one 

filled with clear 

jellies. 

Filberts. 



Almond flum- 
mery stuck 
with almonds. 



Nonpareils. 



Pears. 



Ice cream. 



Apricots. 



Plumbs. 



Lemon cream, in glasses. 



Note. — You may alter the side plates as you think proper, or 
■with such fruit and things as you can get. 



2 H 
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Filberts. 



Jellies. 



Ratafia cakes. 
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Whipt syllabubs. 



A large, dish of 

fruit of all sortfc, 

piled up, and 

set out with 

green leaves. 



Whipt syllabubs. 



Ratafia cakes. 



Jellies. 



.Filberts. 



AVahmts, 



Green 

and black 

grapes. 

Pears, 



Raberrice .cream. 



Jellies piled up 

on two salvers, 

a large glass in 

the middle. 



Gooseberry fool. 



Nonpareils. 



Black 
and green- 
grapes. 

Filberts* 
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Peaches and Nectarines. 



Walnuts. 




Plumbs. 


Grapes, 


Jellies, and 
cream in- 
termixed. 


Grapes. 


Currants. 




Filberts. 



Peaches and Nectarines. 



5C«; 



Raspberries. 



Filbert!. 




Gooseberries. 


Sugar. 




Small biscuits. 


Red cherries. 


Two salvers 

one above 

another; on the 


Black cherries, 


Small biscuits. 


top cream, in a 

large glass bowl; 

the bottom 

jellies. 


Sugar. 


Currants. 


Strawberries. 


Filberts, 



J2h2 
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Almond flummery, 
stuck with almonds. 



Sugar in plates. 



Pistachio nuts. 



Almond cream 
in cups. 



Ratafia cake§. 



One large 

salver in the 

middle filled 

with jellies and 

whipt syllabubs, 

and a garland 

of flowers 
meeting a lover. 



A bason of cream. 



Small 
cheesecakes. 



Sugar in plates. 



CORDIAL 
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CORDIAL WATERS, &c. 

To piakefine sweet Waters. 

Take four pounds of damask rose water, i of 
lavender water and spike water, three ounces 
each ; the water of blossoms of lemons or oranges, 
the water of the blossoms of a myrtle tree, blos- 
soms of jessamine and marjorum, of each half a, 
pound ; add of storax calamita and benjamin, a 
drachm each, and of musk, half a scruple; min- 
gle them well together, and, keep it in phials well 
stopped six days ; , then distil it in Balneum Ma- 
ris, and keep the water in a glass vessel fifteen 
days in the sun, and it will be fit for use, 

Another Way. 

Take of fresh flowers of rosemary, two pounds, 
damask-rose water, two pounds, and a scruple of 
amber ; put these into a glass phial well stopt fbf 
ten days ; distil it in Balneum Marias, and keep 
it in a glass phial stopt very close. 

Another Wpy. 
Take four pounds of the above-mentioned wa- 
ter, two pounds of damask-rose water, and half a 
scruple of amber ; mix these together, keep them 
close stopt in a phial and put it in the sun for a 
month, and it will be fit for use. 

Another Way. 

Take four pounds of damask-rose water, with 
six ounces of lavender water, three pounds of 

jessamine 
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jessamine flowers, and half a scruple of fine 
musk; keep them ten days in a vessel close 
'stopt, distil it in Balneum Marian, arid' it will be 
extremely good- . , 

Another Way. 

Take the peels of oranges and green citrons, 
of each half an ounce, a scruple of cloves, and 
six ounces of the flowers of spike ; mix them all' 
together with six pounds of damask-rbse water, 
let it stand in a vessel covered for the space of 
ten days, distil it in Balneum Maria;, and it will 
be exceedingly good. 

Another Way* 

Take two pounds of damask-rose leaves^ half a 
scruple of good amber, and beat them together ; 
set it upon hot embers two or three days, and 
steep them ten days in ten pounds of damask- 
iose water ; then distil it, and let it stand in the 
sun fifteen days. ■ ' -. 

.' '. . Another Way. 

Take sweet marjorum, lavender, rosemary, 
muscovy, maudillon balon, fine walnut leaves, 
damask roses, and pinks, of each a like quantity, 
and sufficient to fill the still ; then take- of the 
best orange and damask rose powder, and storax, 
each two ounces ; strew, one or two handfuls of 
the powder upon your herbs, and distil them 
with a slow fire ; tie a little musk in a piece of 
lawn, and hang it in the glass your water drops 
into ; when it is all distilled, take out the cake, 
and mix them with the powders that are left ; 
x - lay 
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lay them among your clothes, or with sweet oils, 
and burn them for perfumes. 

To perfume Roses. 

Take damask-rose buds and cut off the whites; 
then take orange flower or rose water, wherein 
benjamin, storax, lignum rhodium, civet, and 
musk, have been steeped; dip some leaves there- 
in, and stick a clove into every rose bud ; dry 
them betwixt two papers, and they will. fall asun- 
der : this perfume will last seven years. 

■ ■ Another Way. 

Take rose leaves, cut off the whites, and sprin- 
kle them with the aforesaid water, putting some 
powder of cloves among them, and when dry, put 
them up in bags to sweeten your clothes. 

Another Way. 

Take rose leaves, and as you pull them, lay 
them so that they touch not one another, turn- 
ing them every day ; when they are very dry 
put them up in a wide mouthed glass, and tie 
them up close : roses thus dried will keep their 
perfect colour. 

To make Orange Water. 

Take the parings of forty oranges of the best 
sort, steep them in a gallon of sack three days, 
and distil the sack and peels together in a lim- 
beck, if you wisli to have it very strong, distil it 
in an ordinary rose-water still; put it into bot- 
tles, and drop in a little white sugar-candy ; di- 
vide the oranges and sack twice. 

To 
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To make perfumed Water. 

Take three handfuls of the tops of young la- 1 
vender, and as much oftheilowersof woodbine, 
full ripe and plucked from the stalks ; then take 
as much orice root as two walnuts and an half, 
an orange peel dried, and as much calamus as 
One walnut, and beat them all together. 

• To make Rose Cake to burn for Perfume. 

- Take three ounces and an half of benjamin, 
steep it three or four days in damask-rose water, 
then of rose leaves half a pound, and beat them 
as. small as for conserve, and put the benjamin 
into it, with half a quarter of an ounce of musk, 
and as much civet ; beat them all together, and 
make them up in cakes; then put- them between 
two. rose leaves, lay them upon papers in a place 
where there is no fire, and turn them often into 
dry papers ; when you use them, lay one on a 
coal, minding it is not too hot. 

To make Hungary Water. 

Take a quantity of rosemary flowers, and put 
them into a wide mouthed glass; put to them as 
much spirit of sack as will taste strong of the 
flowers, cork them close, and let them stand ten, 
days at least, stirring frequently ; then distil this 
water in a limbeck, and keep it for use. 

To make Lavender Water. 

This water may be made by putting a quart of 
the spirit of wine into the essence, and proceed- 
ing as with other waters. 

To 
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To make Ratafia, 

• Take what quantity of brandy you chuse, put- 
ting to every gallon a quart of the best orange- 
flower water, afid a quart of good French wine ; 
the brandy must be very fine and of a good age; 
put in about four hundred apricot stones, and a 
pound and a quarter of white sugar-candy; crack 
the stones and put them, with the shells, into a 
bottle; stop it very close, seal it down, arid put 
it in the sun for six weeks; take it in^very 
night, observing to shake it well ; let it settle, 
and rack it off* when it is perfectly fine. 

To make Plague Water. 

Take rosa solis, agrimony, betony, scabius, 
centaury tops, scordium, balm, rue, wormwood, 
niugwort, celandine, rosemary, marigold leaves, 
teow^^age;, burner, earduus, and dragons, of each * 
$ k4Fge handful ; angelica, piony, tormentil, and 
elecampane roots, and liquorice, of each one 
.ounce; cut the herbs, slice the roots, and put 
them all into an earthen pot; add to them a gal- 
Ion of white wine, and a quart of brandy; let 
thern steep two days; close covered, then distil it 
in an ordinary still over a gentle fire, and sweeten 
it a& you think proper. 

Jumper TSerrlcs. 

Take of the besf juniper berries twelve ounces, 
proof spirits of wine three gallons, a sufficient, 
quantity of water, and distil them; you may 
sweeten it with sugar. It is an excellent remedy 
for wind in the stomach and bowels, powerfully 
provokes urine, and is therefore a good diurelick 
2 x * in 
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in the gravel and jaundice ; you may distil it 3 
second time, only by adding the same quantity 
of berries. , 

To make Cardamum Water. . ! 

Take pimento, caraway and coriander seeds,, 
and lemon peel, of each four ounces; proof spi- 
rits three gallons, and a sufficient quantity of 
water; distil it,i and sweeten it with one pound 
and an half of sugar: this is a cheap and good 
cordial, and may be used in all cases where a 
stomachic cordial is necessary. . 

To make Nutmeg Water. 

Take and bruise half a pound of nutmegs, ant 
ounce of orange peel, spirits of wine rectified 
three gallons, and a sufficient quantity of water; 
distil and sweeten them with two poUnds : 6f< loaf 
sugar. It is an excellent cephalic and storria'chre 
cordial, it helps the memory and strengthens this 
eyesight. . 

To make Mint, Balm, or Pennyroyal Water. < 

Take four pounds of dried mint, (three pounds 
of any of the other herbs are sufficient) two gal- 
lons and an half of proof spirits, and three gat- 
Ions of water ; distil them, and sweeten the water 
with one pound and an half of sugar. 

To make Walnut Water. 

Take a peck of fine green walnuts, bruise them 
well in a large mortar, put them in a pan with 
a handful of balm bruised, put two quarts of 
good French brandy to them, cover them close, 
and let them lay three days; the next day distil 

them 
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ihfem in a cold still : from this, quantity draw 
three quarts, which you may do in' a day. 

Another Way. • 

Take a peck of walnuts in July and beat them 
-small, put to them clove gillyflowers, poppy 
flowers, cowshp flowers dried, marigold flowers, 
sage flowers, and burrage floAvers, of each two 
quarts; add, to these, two ounces of mace well 
heat, two ounces of nutmegs bruised", and an 
ounce of cinnamon well beat ; steep all these in 
a pot, with a gallon of brandy and two gallons 
Of sack; let it stand twenty-four hours, and distil 
it Off 

To make Surfeit Water. 

Take scurvy-grass, brook-lime, water-cresses, 
Roman Avormwood, rue, mint, balm, sage, and 
cleavers, of each one handful; green merery^ 
tAVO handfuls ; poppies, if fresh, half a peck, if 
dry, a quarter x>f a peck ; cochineal, six-penny- 
worth;, saffron, six-pennyworth; aniseeds, cara- 
way seeds, coriander seeds, and cardamom seeds, 
of each an ounce; liquorice, two ounces; scraped 
figs split and raisins of the sun stoned, of each a 
pound, jiiniper berries, bruised nutmeg, beaten 
mace, and sweet fennel seeds bruised,, of each an 
ounce, a few flowers of rosemary, marigold and 
sage ; put all these into a large stone jar, and 
put to them three gallons of French brandy, co- 
-ver it close, and let- it stand near the fire for three 
weeks; stir it three times a week; be sure to 
keep it close- stopped, and then strain it off; bot- 
tle your liquor, and pour on your ingredients a 
2 i 2 gallon 
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gallon mote of French brandy; let it "stand k 
■Week, stirring it once a day; then distil it i» 
a cold still; and this will make a fine white sur- 
feit water. 

Another Way. 

Take a gallon of brandy, half a pound'of white 
sugar-candy beat small, one pound and an half 
of raisins of the sun stoned, a quarter of a pound 
of dates shred, a quarter of a pound of > whole 
mace, with an ounce of nutmeg sliced, half an, 
ounce of aniseeds, caraway seeds, and coriander 
seeds, half an ounce of cardimum bruised, and 
as many poppies as will colour it well ; mix 
these all together, add a large sprig of angelica, 
rue, wormwood, spearmint, balm, rosemary, ma- 
rigolds, sage, clove gillyflowers, burrage, oow- 
plips, and rosemary flowers, of each a handful ; 
let them stand nine days close stopped, then 
Strain it through a jelly-bag, and bottle it up. 

To make Milk Water. 

Take wormwood, card mis, rue, and angelica, 
of each two handfuls ; mint and balm, of each 
four handfuls ; cut these a little, put them into 
a cold still, and add to them three quarts of 
milk;, let your fire be quick till the still drops, 
and then slacken it: you may draw off two 
quarts ; the first quart will keep all the year. " 

Another Way. 

Take agrimony, endive, fumitory, balm, elder 
flowery white nettles, water-cresses, bank-cresses, 
and sage, of each three handfuls; eyebright, 
brook-lime, and celendine, of each two hand- 
fuls; 
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fuls; -the roses of yellow dock, red madder, fen- 
nel, horse-radish* and liquorice, of each three 
ounces ; raisins stoned, one pound ; nutmegs 
Sliced, winter bark, turmeric, and galingal, of 
each two drachms; caraway and fennel seeds 
three ounces; one gallon of milk; distil all with • 
a gentle fire in one day.: you may add one hand- 
ful of May wormwood. 

Another Way. / 

Take balm, mint, carduus, angelica, rue, rose- 
mary, and wormwood, of each half a pound, and 
sweeten them; distil them with two gallons of 
iriilk just taken from the cow, in a limbeck, with 
«n iron pot; put in with the herbs a quart of 
•water> first heat it, then carefully pour in the 
milk all round en the herbs, by a pint at a time, 
till all be poured in ; thisjnust be done in an iron 
pot covered with the still head, and shut close; 
•when it boils lower the fire a little. 

Note. — 33o not put quite the quantity of 
' 'j , mint and wormwood, but as much of the 
balm and sweet meadow as will make up 
the quantity. 

To make Citron Water* , 

Take eighteen ounces of the best lemon peel 
bruised, nine ounces of orange peel bruised, nut- 
megs bruised one quarter of a pound, and three 
gallons of proof spirits; macerate and distil them, 
sweeten the water with two pounds of double re- 
fined sugar, and keep it for use; 

Another 
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, -' * ' Amthw Way. 

Take the outward yellow rind of twelve le- 
mons, and half an ounce of cardamom seed a 
little bruised ; let these steep three days in the 
best French brandy, close stopt; in the mean 
time take of double refined sugar one pound and 
an half, and boil it with a pint and' an half of 
spring water; boil it gently to a syrup, scum it, 
and when it is cold mix it with brandy, adding 
the juice of three lemons; let it run through a 
fair bag once or twice, till it is fine and clear;' 
then put it into bottles. 

Note. — Care must be taken that the brandy 
. is free from adulteration, and the lemons 
savour not the least of sweetness, or are 
any Ways musty. 

To make Cijinamon Water. ' . 

Take two bounds of cinnamon and bruise it, 
half a pound of citron and orange peel, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of coriander seeds, steeped two 
days in three gallons of Malaga sack; distil thera 
in a worm still, and sweeten it with sugar dis- 
solved in red rose water, 

To make Cardamum Water. 

Take caraway seeds, coriander seeds, pimento, 
and lemon peel, of each four ounces; mix them 
with three gallons of proof spirits,' a gallon and 
a half of spring water ; distil them, and sweeten 
the water with one pound and an half of sugar, . 



'■'■'. To make Clary: Water. ■ .; '; .. ■. ,'.,->. 

Take a quart of burrage Avater, put it ' Trito-'ini 
earthen jug; and fill it with two or, three quarts 
of clary flowers fresh gathered ;' let it infus'e an 
hpur over the fire in a kettle of wate? ; then take 
out the flowers, and put in as many fresh- ones, 
and do so for six or seven times together; after 
which add to the water, two quarts' of the best 
sack, a gallon of fresh flowers, and two 'pounds 
of white sugar-candy beat isfmallj distil it' off in 
a cold still, mix all- the water together, andHv%6r£ 
it is distilled sweeten it to 'your taste wrfen' ! the 
finest sugar: this is a very wholesome water, and 
extremely pleasant tasted if corked well and -kept 
close. ; 

To make Lady Hewet's Water. ■ y ■ 

Take red sage, betony, spearmint, unset hys- 
sop, setwel, thyme, balm, pennyroyal, celendine, 
water cresses, heart's ease, lavender, angelica, 
germander, calamita, tamarisk, coltsfoot, avens, 
valerian, saxifrage, pimpernel, vervain, parsley; 
rosemary, savory, scabius, agrimony, mother 
thyme, wild marjorum, Roman wormwood, car- 
duus benedictus, pellitary of the wall-field dai- 
sies, with their flowers and leaves, of each of thesQ 
herbs a handful; after they are picked and wash- 
ed, add rue, yellow comfry-plantain, camomile, . 
maiden hair, sweet marjorum, and dragons, of 
each a handful, before they are washed or pick- 
ed; red rose leaves and cowslip flowers, half a 
peck each ; rosemary flowers, a quarter of a peck ; 
hartshorn two ounces, juniper berries one drachm, 
£hina roots one ounce ; comfry roots, sliced, ani- 
• ' •■ seeds, 
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seeds, fennel seeds, caraway seeds, Nutmegs, gin- 
ger* cinnamon^ pepper, spikenard, parsley seeds, 
gloves, mace, and aromaticunv rosarujn, of each 
three drachms ; sassafras sliced half an ounce,, 
elecampane roots, melliot flowery calamus arO" 
roaticus, cardamums, lignum aloes, rhubarb sliced* 
thin galingat, veronica lodericun^, cu;beh"grarn* r 
of each two drachms ; the cordial, ^zoar thirty 
grains, musk twenty-four grains, ambergris twen^ 
ty. graifrs, flour of coral two drachms, flou* «$ 
amber; one drachm, flower of peavj two drachms^ 
four leaves of gold, two drachms of saffron in 3 
Kttle bag, and one pound of white sugar-candy } 
wash the herbs and hang them in a cloth, till 4*?$ 
Cut and put them into an earthen pot, and intj§§ 
midst of the herbs put the seeds, spices and drugs, 
all being well bruised; then put thereto such a 
quaptity of sherry sack as will cover them, and 
let them steep twenty-four hours ; then distil if 
in a limbeck, and make two distilling? of it, and 
from each draw three pints of water ; mis all to- 
. gether, and put- it into quart bottles; then divide 
the cordials into three parts, and put into each 
bottle an equal quantity ; shake it often at the 
first, and the longer it is kept the better it W'Ul be. 

To make Palsy Water. 

Take sage, rosemary, betony, burgage,. a»4 
hugloss flowers, of each half a handful ; lijjes <*£ 
the valley and cowslip flowers, of each foi^F op 
five handfuLs ; steep them in the best spirit €jf 
sack, and add some baltn, spike ftower-s, mother 
wort, bay leaves, orange leaves, and their, flow- 
.e*$; then put in citron pee], giony s$e4s> cin- 
namon, 



ii&mor^ nutmegs, cardamoms, cubeb6, mace, and 
yellow sanders, each half an ounce ; lignum aloes 
one drachm ; make all these into a powder, and 
add half a pound ofjubabes with the stones taken 
out; then add pearl prepared, Smaragde's musk, 
and saffron, of each ten grains; ambergris one 
scruple; red roses dried one ounce, and as many 
lavender flowers stripped from their stalks, as wiH. 
fill a gallon glass ; steep all these a month, and 
distil them very carefully in a limbeck ; after it 
is distilled, hang it irt a bag with the following 
ingredients; pearl, Smaragde s musk, and saffron, 
of each ten grains ; ambergris one scruple, red 
roses dried, red, and yellow sanders, of each one 
outtce; hang them in a white sarsnet bag in the 
water, close stopped. 

Another Way. 

Take the spirits of five gallons of the best old 
sherry sack distilled in a limbeck; add to it cows- 
lip flowers, the flowers of bun-age, bugloss, lilies 
or the valley, rosemary, sage, and betony, of 
each a handful; they ( must all be procured in 
their season, and put into some of the spirits, 
aforesaid, in an open mouthed quart glass ; let 
them remain in the spirit* till you< are ready to 
distil the waters, and carefully stopped up ; take 
lavender flowers in their season, strip 'them from 
their stalks, and fill a gallon glass with" them: 
pour to tliem ' the remainder of your fffirrts* a nd 
<:ork them close as before; let them stand in the 
sun six weeks, and put them with the rest of the 
Covers into the two glasses; then . add balm, 
motherwort, spike flowers, bay and orange leaves; 
2 k of 
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of each half an ounce;, cut and put them to , the 
former flowers and spirits, and distil'them toge- 
ther in a limbeck, and make three runnings o"£ it, 
first, a quart glass, , which will be- exceeding 
strong; then a pint glass, which wJJV Calmest" 
as good; and then another pint, or .a§-.fia;ueh:a*. 
will run, for when it mns;^ak^,wh»#h : maybe 
known hy its taste, and the.^oiour being-whiter, 
you will have drawn. ahoufcihat,. quantity; mix 
your runnings together, and take citron, .or the, 
yellow rind of a . lemon, six drachms., of Spice 
seeds, cinnamon ope ounce, nutmegs* mace, «ar- 
damums, and yellow sanders, of each, half a# 
ounce, and lignum aloes one drachm;^, n^k-e 
these into a gross powder, adding a few jujjiijbes 
that are fresh, stoned, and cut small ; put these 
ingredients into a large sarsnet bag and hang it 
in the water as aforesaid; take two drachms of 
prepared pearls, of ambergris, musk, and saffron, 
one scruple, each : red roses dried one ounce; 
put these in a bag Dy themselves, and hang it'iri 
the spirits .as^the other; close it well, that no air 
gets in, and Jet' it stand six weeks; take o'utthq 
water, press the bags, dry, and keep the water, 
in narrow mouthed glasses^ and stop, it up. ' ,. 

^ "■ The Use 6f this Water. ' f '""'* 

' : ....... . ; ... ■ • ;■•,:■■. .'-i. ■ 

It is so strong and powerful that it .catpya^bc 
taken without -the> assistance of somg ottieji;; tilings 
but wbqn-dr€(pt on> crunibs of bread or ;; su^ar,j ;\t 
must b^^aken the first thing in the morning, at 
fpur in^,thp ^tjernpon,; and the last ihiug at 
nighf ;;you ,nvust not eat for an hour after you 
take, it : v .it is, very efficacious in alj swooning*, 
• -, weakness 



wttekttes&*«>f%>eart,- decayed spirits, palsies, apo- 
plexies, ttttdlbfkh-r&'help and prevent a fit; it 
will also destroy att heaviness and coldness in the 
ftvSf, restores 'lost appetite; and fortifies and sur- 
' prisingiy' strengthens the stomach. 

To,imhp.tuidtter J¥atfr fwm the Ingredients of 

'.»'.' ' : ■ ttojirst. 

' ' When the first Water has ran what is strong, 
there will remain a weaker sort at the bottom of 
the limbeck; take the herbs and flowers, press 
therh, and put them into a gallon and an half of 
the best sherry, stop them • close, and let them 
stand; five Weeks; distil 'them, and let the liquor 
nm-as'4ottg as' it remairrsstrong; pour it into the 
glass 7 w4>£rte the sarsnet bags are, and let them 
remain in this second liquor six weeks, close 
stopped ;* then you may, use it as the former. It 
is good to bathe anv part affected with weakness. 

■<■'■}'■■ ■^"•Tt> make Plague Water. 

.Take t,he ropts of angelica, dragon, maywort, 
tnint^ue,,caidiius, origany, winter savoury, broad 
thyme, rosemary, pimpernel, sage, coltsfoot, fu- 
jnetojrj) scabius, burrage, saxafreg, betony, jar- 
mander, and liverwort, of each a handful ; the 
flowers of wormwood, suckery, hyssop, fennel, 
agrimony, cowslips, poppies, plantain, setfoil, 
buglofcs, vocvairi, maiden hair, motherwort, dilL. 
eoWage, golden rod, and gromwell, of each a 
handful; the seeds of hart's tongues, horehound, 
fennel^ melolet, St. John wort, comfry, feather* 
fewy< red rose leaves, wood sorrel,- pellitory of the 
^ali£ heartsease, sentory, and sead rink, of each 
. ^..-,h 2 k 2 . ahand*- 
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a handful; the roots of gentian, dofck, butter- 
bur- and piony, bay and juniper berries of eacb 
a pound ; antmegs and cloves, an ounce each, 
and half an ounce) of mace: pick the herbs an^t 
flowers, and shred them a little; cut the root** 
bruise the berries, and pound the spices fine; 
take a peck of green walnuts, and chop them 
small ; mix all these together, and lay them to 
steep in sack tees, or any white wine : kes, or in 
good spirits, hut wine lees are best; let them li» 
a week or ten days ; stir them once a day with a 
stick, and keep them close covered; then distil 
them in a limbeck with a slow fire, and take car© 
the still does nbt burn ; the first, second,, andi 
third runnings are good, and some of the fourth 5 
let them stand till they are cold, then pat then* 
together. 

To make black Cherry JVatef. 

Take six pounds of black cherries, and brtrise 
them small; then put to them the tops of rose- 
mary, sweet marjorum, spearmint, angeijca, balm, 
and marigold flowers, of each a handful; dried 
violets one ounce; aniseeds and sweet fermel 
seeds, of e^ch half an ounce, bruised; cut the 
herbs small, mix all together, and distil them off 
in a cold still. 

Another Way. ■ ■.,' 

Take two quarts of strong efaret* and four 
pounds of black cherries full ripe, heartbeat sod 
put them to the wine, with angelica, balm, and 
carduus, of each a handful, half as much awfet, 
and as many rosemary flowery as yon q»n bold in 
both yoiy* handa; three handful* of cWe gi%r 

flowers, 



flowew, two ounces of cinnamon cut small,, and 
one ounce of nutmegs ; put all these into a deep 
pot, let them be well stirred together, then cover 
it so close that no air can get in, let it stand one 
day and a night, then put it into the still, which/ 
Ujust also b& stopped close, and draw off as much 
as r«t»s good, sweeten it with sugar-csqady to> 
yoiWr taste. 

To make a rich Cherry Cordial. J 

Take a stone pot that has a broad bottom and 
a. narrow top, and lay a row of black cherries 
and a row of fine powdered sugar, do this tilt 
yeurpot is full j measure your pSst, and for every 
gallon it holdsi, pat a quarter of a pint of spirit 
of wine;' pick the cherries clean from soil and 
italics, but do not wash them; when' you havo' 
thus -filled your pot, stop it with a cork, and tie 
first a bladder, then a leather over it; and if it is 
not close enough, pitch it, and bury it in the 
e'aj'th six months, or longer; then strain it-dut, 
and keep it close stopped up for use. 

Td make £aay rflkn's Water. 

Take balirr, rosemary,: sage,, carduusj . worm- 
wood, dragons, scordium, mugwort, scabiusj tor- 
mentil roots and leaves, angelica roots- and leaves, 
fyetony flowers and ka^es^ centaury tops, pim- 
pernel, wood or other sorrel, rue, agrimony, and 
uosasolis, of each half a pound; liquorice four 
Ounces, and elecampane roots two ounces; wash 
the herbs, shake and dry them in a cloth ; shred 
them, slice the roots, put all in three gallons of 
the bestwhite wine, and let them stand close co- 
. .., ' vered 
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vered two days and nights,' stirring them morn-^- 
rag and evening; then tak£ out some of the 
herbs, and squeeze ftier/i lightly with your hand* 
into the still ; fill the still with trie herbs and 
wine, let them stand twelve hours in -a. cold still, 
and distil them through a limbeck till' the herjjif 
and wine are out ; mix the water of.^ach still to- 
gether, sweeten it, keeping some unsweetened a& 
a preservative to women in illness. 

i To make all Sorts of Herb Waters. 

Gather theherbs on averpfihe clear day, chop 
them well, and put -them in an eartheai pan ; wasli 
them with sack-; or. if, you do not leliuse that ex- 
pence, wash them , with water } let; them stand 
twenty-four hours,, distil them in a co!4 stiLL wtn ' 
a gentle fire, tod you may put a' piece' «f white. 
sugar-eandy intake bottom for ijt to drop on».:t 

• ; " .'".To make 6rtns;e MimWufei\"" ;: ' ' ' 

. Taj£.e.a still full r of. orange mint, dis,til it in a, 
cold still, and put .fr.esh orange mint into the. 
water; distil it again, J and put your bottles into 
the still un,s,tQppe,d.:,\£ spoonful of this^ water put 
into a glass of spring water, will perfume it as 
well as the bramrtf flower water. '■■■■'■■'■' 

,.- < ; .-T& make Jtfoffttiivood Wafer,: ,.'.;• ■,• 

' Tak6 the outward* rinds of a pound and a half 
of ■ lemons, one pound of orange"peels, tops od 
dried wormwood' and printer cinnamon, of each 
half a pound; flqWerSiof camomile four ounces ';> 
little cardanmms not husked; cloves, cubebs, ana 
camels' hay, Of each one ounce; cinnamon, iriltv 
megs, caraway seeds, of each two ounces j spirits 

of 



of wineMxjquarts, spring water four gallons and 
a half ; infuse, ,them all together three or four 
days, - distil them in a Balneum Maria?, and it 
will prove an excellent stomachic cordial. 

To make simple tyoirmwood Water. 

. Take one . pound of dried wormwood, four 
ounces of caraway seeds bruised, and three gal- 
lons of spirits of wine; infuse and distil then} in 
one pound and an half of sugar, and bottle it 
for use. ;';'••■ - 

To malic Snail Water. 

Take cdmfiy and suckory roots, of each four 
ounces ; liquorice three ounces ; leaves of harts' 
tongue, plantain, ground ivy, red ne.ttles, yar- 
row, "brooklime, water cresses, dandelion, and 
agrimony, of each two large handfuls; gather 
the herbs in dry weather, do not wash them, but 
wipe them with a clean 'cloth 5 'then take 'five 
hundred snails cleaned from their shells, but not 
scoured; a pint of the whites of eggs beat up to 
a water; four nutmegs grossly beat, and the yel- 
low-rind of one lemon and one orange; bruise 
all the roots and herbs, and put them with the 
jother ingredients in a gallon of new milk; and a 
pint of Canary wine ; let them stand close co- 
vered eight and forty hours ; distil them in a 
cqmmon still over a gentle lire; it will keep godd 
a year, and must be. made' in spring or autumn ; 
for three months only stop the bottles with paper, 
then cork them : when you use this water, put 
io it an equal quantity of milk. , 

:i To 
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To rndlce compound Parsley JVateri 

Take of parsley roots four ounces ; fresh horse- 
radish root and juniper berries, of each three 
ounces; the tops of St. John's wort, biting ars- 
mart, and elder flowers, of each two ounces; the 
seeds of wild carrots, sweet fennel, and parsley, 
of each one ounce and an half; mix these ingre- 
dients together, bruise them, and add thereto 
two gallons of French brandy, and two gallons of 
•soft water; let them steep in the still three of 
four days, and draw it off: this is an excellent 
remedy for the gravel. 

To make compound Horse-radish Water. 

Take the leaves, of two sorts of scurvy grass, 
fresh gathered in the spring, of each six ounces; 
add four ounces of brooklime and water cresses, 
horse-radish two pounds, fresh arum root six 
ounces, winter hark and nutmeg, of each four 
ounces, dried lemon peel two ounces, and of 
French brandy two quarts, and draw all off by 
distillation : this water is good in dropsical and 
scorbutic cases. 

To make compound Pimty Water. 

Take eighteen plony roots, fresh gathered; 
six ounces of bitter almonds ; the leaves of rose- 
mary, rue, wild thyme, and flowers of lavender 
dried, of each three ounces ; cinnamon, ' cubebs, 
ajigelica seed, coriander seed, caraway seed, and 
aniseed, of each half an ounce ; one gallon of 
rectified spirits of wine, with five gallons of soft 
water, and draw off three gallons by distillation-: 
this is good in all nervous disorders. 

To 
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To mate eompoweb Scordiiim ffiattr. 
Take citrons, sorrel, goats* rue, and scordram, 
of each one pound, and London treacle two 
ounces.; distil them in a limbeck, with two quarts 
Of spirits of wine, and a sufficient, quantity of 
water ; of this you may draw off one gallpn. , 

To make Aniseed Wafer. 

Take twelve ounces of aniseeds, three g^lons 
of proof spirits, one gallon and an half, ofsprifi'g 
water; infuse them all night in a stilly and with 
a, gentle heat draw off what runs smooth and 
clear; sweeten it' with two pounds of brown sugar, 
and if you wqujd have : if very fine, distil it again, 
and' add some more aniseeds. 

-'.■■■:■ Tfr make Ottfaway Water. 
Taketfiree gailonr of proof spirits; and half a 
gallon of water ^ add to. them half a pound of? 
caraway seeds bruised, distil and sweeten the - 
juice- with a pound and an half of brown sugar. 

- IZ> make- Orange: or Lemon Water* 

£ut six quarts of brandy and one quart of 5 
sack to the outer rinds of .fi^ty oranges or lemons, 
and let them steep in it one night; 'the next day- 
distilithein in a cold still ; draw it off till you find 
it begins to taste sour; sweeten it to your taste 
with; dqublie refined sugar, and mix: the firs,ty se-< 
eond a»d third runningstogether: if it be lemon- 
t peel, it should! be* perfqrmed with two grains of 
ambergris, and one of musk; grind them -finey 
tietihem in a rag, and let it hang five or six days 
in each botde; or you may put to them, three o* 
£ l four 
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four drops of the tincture of* ambergris : be sure 
to cork it well. . < 

Another Way. " ^ 

Take any quantity of sack, and to every two' 
quarts add twelve oranges, chop and steep them ' 
twelve hours; distil them in a glass still, sweeten' 
it with double refined sugar dissolved in red rose 
water ; put a handful of angelica into the still 
with the oranges. 

To make Hysterical Water.. 

Take betony, roots of lovage, and seeds of. wild, 
parsnips, of each two ounces; roots of single, 
piony four ounces, of misletoe of the oak three 
ounces, myrrh a quarter of an ounce, and caster 
half an ounce ; beat all these together, and add 
to them a quarter of a pound of dried mill-pede; 
pour on these three quarts of mugwort water,, 
and two quarts of brandy; let them stand in a 
close vessel eight days; then distil it in a' cold still 
passed up : you may draw off nine pints of water, 
and sweeten it to, your taste; mix all together, 
and bottle it u p. ( , 

To make Treacle Water. 

..\Take the juice, of green , walnuts, four pounds 
©f rue; .earduus, marigold, and balm, of each 
three pounds ; roots of butter-bur half a pound; 
roots of burdock one pound; angelica and mag- 
tie-wort, of each half a poundr; leaves Of scan- 
dium six handfuls ; Venice treacle and mitHri* 
dates, of each half "a pound; old Canary wjne 
two pounds, white wine vinegar six pounds, 

juice 
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juice of lemon six pounds? anil distifcthis in an 
alembic. t; ., 

* ■ r- • 

To make red Rose-Bud Water, 

Wet your roses in fair water; four gallons of 
roses will take near two gallons of water; dis- 
til them in a cold still; then take the same dis- 
tilled water, put into it as many fresh roses* as it 
will wet, and distil them again. 

To make Poppy Water. 

. Take, two gallons of very good brandy and a 
peck of poppies, put them together in a wide 
inouthed glass, and let them stand forty-eight 
hours; then strain the poppies out; take a'pound 
of raisins of the sun and stone them ; coriander, 
seeds, fennel seeds, and liquorice sliced, of each 
an ounce; bruise them all together, put them 
into the brandy, with a pound of good powder 
sugar, and let them stand four or eight weeks, 
shaking it even' day ; then strain it off, and Dot;? 
tie it close up for use. 

To make 'Peppermint Water. ■ 

Gather your peppermint when it is full grown, 
( and befpre it seeds; cut it in short lengths, fill 
your still with it, and cover it with water; then 
make a good fire under it, and when it Is near 
boiling, and the still begins to drop, if your fire 
•'fe too hot draw a little from under jt, to keep it 
from boiling over, or your water will be muddy; 
the •slower your still drops, the clearer and 
stronger your water will be, but do not spend it 
- : 2 l 2 too 
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too 2ar;' bottle it the' next ifeyv bt it fctahd 
three or four days to take off the fiery. -ta&ie ti" 
the still; then cork it weU, and it 'avxII keep a 
long time. 



1 t s, 

To make Oil of Orange*. . . 

Take a pound of sweet almonds well peeled, 
ifehe4k>wet« of lemons and oranges as <m*ch a& 
tyou ,please, which must -be divided into three 
equal parts ; after this you must put a third part 
tof the flowers upon a white linen cloth in a sieve, 
fgtrewiag upon the flowers 'half of the almonds, 
■wlaich you must strew with another third rpartof 
.the powers ; ^ndthen the rest -of -your almonds,, 
-which ypu must cover with the remainder of 
your flowers, so that the almonds must always ' 
be in the middle of the flowers in the sieve; leave 
them togethetrfoj spf daySjTenewing^and chang- 
ing them every day; then beat the almonds in a 
'mortar, and press them in a white Hnen -cloth till 
"they issue out clear oil ; then stop it up ctose $b 
a vessel, and let it stand i£ the sun eight days. 

Jb make Q'd pj Jessanme and PiateU* 

Take sweet almonds well peeled and fceat, vitn 

asmutfh jessamine as wju please; Jay 'them rtm 

upon row, arid let them lie in a 0jp»t fibce for 

ten dtfys -or mote; then taJ* them airay ;at»d 

squeeze 



squeeze out thetoiiiii apress. Oil feff violets and 
other flowers maybe made hi the same manner. 

WomakeOilcfNufttiegs, 

/Jake. of tile best nutmegs to the quantity of 
oil you wish to make, cut them in small pieces, 
and put to them as much malmsey as will cover 
them ; put them in a glass for two or three days, 
beat *kem at the fire, and sprinkle them with 
j*»e water.; squeeze them in a press, and you 
will have an excellent oil ; it must be kept in a 
vessel close stopped. 

. To make Oil of Benjamin. . . 

Take six ounces of benjamin well beat into 
ptwder, and dissolved a whole day in a pouad of 
pil of tartar and a pounid of pose water ; then dis- 
til it witti la fine pipe through a limbeck, and 
;kee|» k as an- excellent 'thing. 

?o make Oil of Storage. 

Take what quantity *e»f storax liquid you please, 
~<pvtt it an-to ^rose wafter two or three days, and dis- 
%3 h .as the benjamin ; first there issues out o& 
somewhat foul, and then an excellent oil. 

To make Oil of Myrrh. 

Take eggs hard roasted, cut them in the mid* 
die, take away the yolks and fill them up with 
myrrh beaten into powder ; put them in some 
moist place where the myrrh may dissolve gradu- 
ally. This oil makes the face and other parts 
pf the body soft, and takes away all scars. 

To 
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• : ■ To maktOil of Say Salt. ' ' * 

Put bay salt in an iron pot, and set it over a 
charcoal fire till it is .dissolved and dope running; 
take it off, . lay the salt on a marble, and it will 
run oil. Take four or five dirops of this, rub it 
over your hands, and it will take all freckles and 
{roughness off the skin. - 

Note.— >-In using any of these oils to per* 
fume water, it must be dropt on sugarj . 
and then they will mix. - 

To make Oil of Eggs. 

Take eight large eggs, new laid, boil them hard, 
and take the yolks out; be careful not to put any 
of the whites in, break them small, and let them 
stand to be cold; then have a quick fire ready^ 
and put them in an iron ladle, with a bit of hog'* 
lard, the bigness of a walnut,- stir it with a stick 
cut flat at the end and when it begins to melt, 
keep stirring as fast you possible can; the mo- 
ment before it turns to oil if will dry ;' your must 
have" a, cup ready to pour it in as fast as youisey 
a drop of oil come j with that quantity of egg* 
you wijl have a tea cup full of oil, if you sti? 
ijuick, if not, you will not see a drop. 
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ENGLISH WINES. 

To make f Fines of English Grapes. 
When the vines are well grown, so as to bring 
full clusters, be careful to disencumber them of 
some part of their leaves that too much shade 
the grapes, but not so much in a hot season, as 
that the sun may too swiftly draw away their 
moisture, and wither them : stay not till they are 
all ripe at once, for then some /will be over-ripe, 
or burst, or incline to rot before the underlings 
are come to perfection ; but every two or three 
days pick off the choice and ripest grapes, and 
spread them in dry shady places sideways, that 
they contract not a heat and must; by which 
means, those that remain on the clusters, having 
more juice to nourish them, will grow bigger, or 
be sooner ripe; and when you have got a suffi- 
cient quantity, put them into an open vessel, 
and bruise them well with your hands; or if the 
quantity be too large, gently press them with a 
flat wooden beater, that is, a thick board fastened 
at- the end of a staff; for treading them ,with the 
feet, as practised in France, and other countries, 
is a very slovenly way. ' Take care you break 
the stones as little as possible, for that will make 
the wine have a bitterish twang. 

Having bruised the grapes well, so that they 
are become pulp, or mash, provide a tap at the 
bottom of your cask, tie a hair-cloth over your 
fosset, and let out that which will run voluntarily. 
of itself, as the best wine ; then take out the pulp, 
* and 
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and gently press it by degrees in a cyder-press, 
till the liquor is sufficiently drained put; provide 
a new cask, "well seasoned, and aired with a 
lighted rag dipped in brimstone, till it becomes 
dry, pow the jsqusr in' tbrougha siew funnel to 
stop, the dregs, and let it stand -with. only a peb- 
ble stone lightly laid, on the hung-hole to.fer=*. 
meat, and refine itself ten or twelve days;, tlieti, 
draAV it gently oft' into another cask, well sea^ 
sbned, th,at the lees or dregs may remain in thfl 
first cask, and stop* it no.otli^r way than before^ 
till it has, quite passed over its ferment, ; "W^i?J* 
you may know by its coolness and pleasant tasted 
and tnus of ordinary white grapes, you, nvay Eaak^ 
a gpod sort of white wine; of the red gjfapje^, 
claret;, and' if it should want colpur, heighten, it 
with a fiitle brazil, boiled in. about a quart, of it< 
and strained \?ery clear. The white, grapes,, aa$ 
too ripe, give a good' rhenjsh taste, and ar,e wp#» 
derfuRy cooling. , 

There is a sort of muscadel grapes, growing fa 
many parts of England; which may be hroaghi, 
by the help of a httje loaf sugar to feed on, ;:; fcg 
produce a curious sweet wine, little differing 
from Canary* and; altogether as wholesome and 
pleasant' 

If the wine requires racking; the best tjme tyf 
do it is when the wind is in the north, and the 
weather temperate and, clear ; in the increase ojf 
.the moon, and; when she is^unde*neath4he earth, 
ajad not in her full height 

If the wine ropes, take a coarse UneA cloth* 
aad when you have set tlie ca$k a-broach, se|t 
it before the bore, then iwt , k> the Ijnen, and 

rack 
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rack it in a dry cask; put in five or six'OtinCes 
of alum in powder, and shake them so that they 
may rtix well.' Oft settlmg, it -wili' be. fitted 
doWny and become very clear andplfcaadnt wine. 

• To make Gooseberry Wine, . 

Take gooseberries just beginning to turn ripe; 
not those that are quite ripe ; bruise them as well 
as yotf did the grapes, but not so as to break their 
stones, then pour to every eight pounds of pulp 
a gallon of clear spring water, or rather their own 
distilled water, made in a cold still, and let them 
stan'd iii the vessel covered, in a Cool place, 
tweftty-four hours ; then put them in tb a strong', 
canvas or hair bag, and press out afl'the* juice 
that wilt run from them, and to every quart of* 
itrput twelve' ounces Or loaf or other fihje's^ugaiy 
stirring it till it be thoroughly melted ; then' jpuf 
it into a well seasoned cask, atfdpset it \ti a 1 cool 
place ; when it has ptirged antf' settled' about 1 
twenty or 1 thirty days, fill the vessel: fiill, ancf . 
bung it down close, thai'as little aft aVpOs&ble' 
may come at it. When it is well Wroujg^t ana* 
settled, then is youf time to d'rawit olf'iutOr 
smaller casks oV bottles; keeping them hi cool ; 
places, for there* is nothing damages any sort of 
wlfces more than heat 

Another Way. 

When the weather is dry, gather your goose- 
berries about the time they are half ripe; pick 
them clean, and put the quantity of a peck in a' 
convenient vessel, and bruise them with a piece 
of wood, taking as much care as possible to keeps 
2 m - "the 
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the seeds whole; when, you have done this, put 
the pulp into a canvas or hair bag, and .press out 
all the juice; add to .every gallon of gooseber- 
ries and about three pounds of fine loaf sugar ; 
mix it all together by stirring it with a stick, 
and as soon as the sugar is quite dissolved, pour 
it into a convenient cask, that will hold it ex- 
actly; and according to the quantity let it stand, 
viz. if about eight or nine gallons, it will take a 
fortnight; if twenty gallons, forty days, and .sq 
in proportion.; taking care the place you, set it 
in. be cool ; after standing the proper time, draw 
it off from the lees, and put it into another sweet; 
vessel of equal size, qr into the same, after pour? 
ing the lees out, and making it clean; let a cask 
of ten; or twelve gallons staxtd about thre^f months* 
and .twenty gallons, five months; ; after; which it 
will Ije.ftp for baling off."' "," 
. It lis asoolipgj^mk taken with great success 
in all h$t rdisea^e^. as lever's, small-pox^ and the 
hot fit o£th*e ague; it s£ops taxation, is good in 
the bloody-flux,, cools the . heat of the liver ant} 
stomach, stops bleeding^, and mitigates inflam- 
mation ;\jt.. wonderfully* abates flushings and 
redness of^.the face, after, hardj drjnking^ or the 
like; provokes urine, and is gqod against the 
stone ; but those that are of a very phlegmatic 
ppnstitution should not make use of it. 

To make Currant Wine. 

Take four gallons of cooling spring or conduit 
water, 'let i$ gently simmeu.pver a moderate fire, 
scum it well, and stir •nito it eight pounds of the 
frest yjrgjrj-lioney ; whpn' that is thoroughly dis- 

'. 'gol'ved, 
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-iolved, take off th'e water, and stir it well about, 
to raise the scum ; which take clean offj and cool. 
When it is thus prepared, press out the like quan- 
tity' of juice of red currants moderately ripe, with* 
out toy green ones among them ; which being 
well strained, mix it well with the Water ana 

s honey, put them in a cask, or large earthen ves* 
sel, and let them stand upon the ferment twenty- 
four hour*; to every gallon add two pounds of 
loaf or other fine sugar, stir them well to raise 
the scum, and when well settled, take it off, and > 
add half ah ounce of cream of tartar, with a little 
fine flour, and the whites of two Or three eggs> 
\vhich will refine it ; when it is well settled and 
clear, draw it off into a small vessel, or bottle it 
up, keeping it in a cool place. < ' 

Of white currants, a wine may be made after 

.the same manner, that will equal in strength an4 
pleasantness many sorts of white wine< 

Another Way* , 

Aftet gathering the currants, which must be 
done when the Weather is dry, and they are full 
i-ipe, strip them carefully from the stalk, so as not 
to bruise them with your fingers ; put them into a 
pan, and bruise them with a wooden pestle; then 
let it stand about twenty hours, (according to 
the quantity) after which strain it through a 
sieve ; add three pounds of fine powder sugar to 
every four quarts of the liquor, and then shaking 
or stirring it well, fill your vessel, and put about ' 
a quart of good brandy to every six or seven gal- 
lons ; as soon as it is fine, which will be in four 
m five weeks, bottle it off: if it should not prove 
2 m 2 quite 
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quite dear, jdvaw it off into another *ess$, and 
fet it;stajtd about ten days, and'then bottle it,oiR 
These, whie?, allay the burning eagerness of 
thirst, are. cooling in fevers, resist putrefaction, 
stay vomiting, corroborate the heart, and fortify 
the sjtogpach. Currant wine is drank with suc- 
cess by, those that have the fits of the mother ; 
it diverts epilepsy, and is very useful in many 
complaints incident to the female sex. " 

To make Raisin Wine. 

To two hundred weight of raisins put about 
forty-four gallons of water, wine measure; stir it 
up well three or four times a day; let it stand 
about three weeks, then take it off the 'raisins^ and 
tun it up; when you put it into the cask, add 
about two quarts of brandy to it, which will keep 
it from fretting ; let it stand about ten or twelve 
months, then draw it off from the lees, rince your 
cask, and put it in again; then fine it down with 
tiiree ounces of isinglass, and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar-candy, dissolved • in some of the 
wine. There are many ways -used to retrieve 
this wine, if it should chance to turn sour, which 
seldom happens if properly made ; in this case, 
the most successful method is to .replenish it with 
a farther addition of raisins., 

Another Way. , 

Put two hundred weight of raisins, with tha 
stalks, into a hogshead, and fill it almost with 
spring water; let it steep about twelve days, fre- 
quently stirring them- about, aiwl after pouriag 
the juice, off, dress the. raisins: -the liquor should* 

then 
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tihm be put together in a very clean Vessel that 
l^ill exactly .contain it; jt will his^s or sing for 
pome time, during which it should not be stirred; 
jbut wh£n the noise ceases, it must be stopped 
plose, and stand for about six or seven months ; 
and then, if you peg it, and it proves fine and 
clear, rack it off into another vessel of the same 
size; stop it up, and let it remain twelve or four- 
teen weeks longer, then bottle it off. The best 
way, when you use it, is to take a decanter, and 
rack it off. 

The virtues of raisin wine are too well known 
to require a particular description. There are 
few constitutions but what it will agree with; it 
strengthens and comforts the heart, revives the 
faded spirits, and conduces greatly to health, if 
used with moderation. 

To make Raspberry Wine, the English Way. 

Take what quantity you please of red raspber- 
• ries, when they are nearly ripe, for if they grow 
over ripe, they will lose much of their pleasant 
scent; and after clearing the husks and stalks- 
from them, soak them in the like quantity of 
fair water, that has been boiled and sweetened 
with fine loaf sugar, a pound and an half to a 
gallon; when they are well soaked about twelve 
hours, take them out, put them into a fine linen 
pressing bag, press out the juice into the waters- 
then boil them up together, over a gentle fire, 
and scum them well twice or thrice; take off the 
vessel, and let the liquor cool, and when the scum 
arises take off all that you can, and pour off the 
the liquor ifcto a well-seasoned cask, or earthen 

vessel;. 



vessel ; tfrett boil an ounce of rhaee quite dotfMi 
if possible, in a pint of white wine, till a third 
part of the wine be consumed: strain it, and add 
it to the liquor ; let it settle two days, and when 
it has well settled and fermented, draw it off into 
a cask, or bottles, and keep it in ,a cool place. 

The French IVay< . ' 

Steep two gallons of raspberries in a gallon of 
sack, twenty-four hours; then strain them, and 
put to them three quarters of a pound of raisjns 
of the sun, well stoned, and let them continue . 
four or five days, sometimes stirring them well ; 
then pour it off gently, that the clearest may be 
.taken away, and only the dregs and settlings re- 
main, and bottle that up you pour off. If you 
find it not sweet enough for the palate you may 
add some sugar, about half a pound to -a gallon 
-•will be sufficient ; keep it in- a cool place. 

Another Way. 

Gather the raspberries- quite dry, when ripe, 
and bruise them ; strain them through a woollen 
bag into a jar ; put to it about a pound of the 
best double refined sugar, mix the whole well to- 
gether, and stop it close; pour it off as clear as 
* possible, after it has stood four days. The com- 
mon method is to put two quarts of white wine 
to one quart of the raspberry juice; but that id 
too much, as it overpowers the rich flavour of 
the fruit ;' three pints will be enough ; bottle it 
off, and it will be fit to drink in ten days. The 
'uice mixed with brandy is a fine dram. Put 
about two quarts of brandy to three quarts of 

raspberry 
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iflBpberry- Juices and it will drink well in ten 

days. ' . . ., 

Another Way. 

Your raspberries must be dry, full ripe, and , 
used just after they are gathered, in order to pre- 
serve their flavour ; to every quart of fruit put 
three pounds of 'fine powder sugar, and a little^ 
better than a gallon of clear water; stir it five or 
six times a day, to mix the whole well together, 
and let it ferment for three or four days ; put it, 
in your cask, and for every gallon put in two 
whole eggs, taking care they are not broke in 
putting it; it must stand at least three months 
before you bottle it. Your water should be of a. 
good flavour, for in the choice of that principally: 
depends the making of good or bad tasted wines.; 

These wines, either way,' are a great cordial ; 
they cleanse the blood, prevent pestilential air, ; 
comforj; the heart, ease pains in the stomach, 
dispel" gross vapours from the brain, cause a free, 
breathing, by removing obstructions from the 
Jungs, and are successfully taken in apoplexies. 

' : To make Mulberry Wine. 

Take mulberries, when, they are just changed, 
from their redness to sruning black, gather them 
on a day day, when the sun has taken off tha 
"dew, spread them thinly on a fine cloth on a floor 
or table, for twenty-four, hours, and boil up a gal- 
lon of water to each gallon of juice you can get 
out of them; scum the water well, and add a 
little cinnamon slightly bruised; put to every 
gallon six ounce* of white sugar-candy finely 

beaten; 



beaten; scum and- strain- the water when it is- 
taken off and settled, and put to it the juice of 
mulberries, and to every gallon the mixture of a 
pint bf white or rhenish wine ; let them stand in 
al cask tb purge or settle five or shi days, then 
draw off the wine, and' keep it cook ■ '■ ■ 

This is a very fich cordial ; it gives ^vigotfr to- 
consumptive bodies, allays the heaf of ttoe block!) 
prevents' qualms and sickness in women,- make* 
the body soltible, helps digestion, affldeasetf disv 
tempers m. the" bowels. 

To make Mordla Wine, 

Take two gallons of white wine, and twenty 
pounds' of morella cherries ; take away the stalks, 
.and so bruise them that the stones may be 
broken; then press the juice into the wjrie; put 
mace; cinnarnon, and nutmeg, each ah oun'ce, 
well bruised, in a' bag, hattg it in the wine when' 
you. have put it up' in a cask, and it' will be a rich' 
drink; ' " ' ':' .' 

. ../,..:, ^ To make Elderberry Wim, .. ., ... . 

Take elder-berries,.. whenr pretty ripe,' plucked 
from the green stalks, what quantity you please, 
and ■ press tHem trM tRS juice may freely run 
front them, which rrfa^ be dbne in a cydej^press, ; 
or between two weighty planks, or &r want of 
tfhis opportunity, yon ihay mash them, and thetf 
it will run easily ; p^ut the juke in a well-sea-; 
soned cask, and to every barrel put trWee gallons 
©T water strong of honey" boiled in- %- and 1 add' 
Softie- 1 ale yeast to make it ferment, andwork' out 
the gidssttcss of its body 5 then- to clarify itj add 

flour; 
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flour, whites of eggs, and a little fixed nitre ; 
■when it has well fermented and grows fine, draw 
it from the settlings, and keep it till spring ; then 
to every barrel add five pounds of its own flow- 
ers, and as much loaf sugar, and let it stand 
seven days ; at the end ■ of which it will grow 
very rich, and have a good flavour. 

> Another JVay*. 

When the elder-berries are ripe, pick them, and 
put them in a stone jar ; then set them in boil- 
ing water, or rather in an oven not over hot, till 
the jar is as warm as you can well bear to touch 
it with your hand ; take the berries and strain 
them through a sieve or coarse cloth,. squeezing 
them hard, and pour the liquor into a kettle; 
put it on the fire, let it boil, and put in as many 
pounds of Lisbon sugar as there are quarts of 
juice, and scum it often ; then let it settle, pour 
it off into a jar, and cover it close. Many peo- 
ple mix it with raisin wine, by putting half a 
pint of the elder syrup to every gallon of wine ; 
it gives the raisin wine an exquisite fine flavour, 
equal to any foreign wine whatsoever. • 

It is an excellent febrifuge, cleanses the blood 
of acidity, venom and putrefaction ; it is good in 
measles, small-pox, swine-pox, and pestilential 
diseases; it contributes to rest, and takes away 
the heat that afflicts the brain. 

To make Elder-jlower Wine. 

To six gallons of spring water put six pounds 

of raisins of the sun cut small, and twelve pounds 

of fine powder sugar; boil the whole together 

2 n about 
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about a(n hour and an half; then take elder* 
flowers^, when pretty ripe, about half a. peek; 
when the liquor is cold, put in the flowers, 
about a gill of lemon juice, and half the quantity 
bf ale yeast ; cover it up, and after standing 
three days, strain it off, pour it into a cask that 
is quite sweet,, and that will hold it with ease ; 
when this is done, put about a wine quart of rhe- 
nish to every gallon of wine, and let the bung 
be lightly put in for twelve or fourteen days; 
then stop it, down fast, and put it in a cool dry 
place for tour or five months, till it is quite set- 
tled and fine, and bottle it off. 

TomdkeJVine of Blackberries, Strawberries, or 
' ( . Dezvberries., 

Take of the berries, in their proper season and 
moderately ripe, what. quantity you please; press 
theni as other berries.; 1 then boil up water and 
hefoey, or water and fine sugar, agreeable to 
your palate, to a considerable sweetness; when 
it is well scummed, put tl>e juice in and let it 
simmer- to incorporate it well with the water; 
then take it off, let it cool, scum it again, and 
put it up in a barrel, or rather a close .glazed 
vessel, to ferment and settle : to every gallon put 
half a pint of Malaga, draw it off as clear as pos- 
sible, bottle it up, and keep it qpblibr- Use: - 

These liquors are good in fevers, afflictions of 
the lungs, prevent the infection of pestilential 
airs, beget a good appetite, and help digestion ; 
are excellent in surfeits, gnd purify the blood. 
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To make Wine of Apples and Pears. 

Apples must be made first into good cyder, by 
beating and pressing, and other methods, as di- 
rected in treating of those sort of liquors; and, 
to good cyder, when you have procured it, put 
the herb scurlea, the quintessence of wine, a lit- 
tle fixed nitre, and a pound of the syrup of ho- 
ney, to a barrel of this cyder; let it work and 
ferment at spurge holes in" the cask ten days, , or 
till you find it clear and well settled ; then draw, 
it off, and it will be little inferior to rhenish in 
clearness, colour, and taste. 

To make wine of pears, procure,, the tartest 
perry,- but by no means that which is tart by 
sowering, or given that way, but such as is na- 
turally so; put into a barrel about five ounces of 
the juice of the herb clary, and the quintessence 
of wine, and to every barrel a pouhd or pint of 
the syrup of blackberries ; and, after fermenta- 
tion and refining, it will be of a curious wine 
taste, like sherry, and not easily distinguishable, 
but by such as have a very fine taste, or who deal 
in it. 

These wines have the nature of cyder and 
perry, though in a higher degree, by the addi- 
tion and alteration; being cooling, restorative, 
easing pains in the liver, or spleen, cleansing the 
bowels/ and creating a good appetite. 

To make Walnut Leaf Wine, 

Take two pounds of brown sugar, and one 
jSourid of honey. to every gallon of wafer; boil 
them half an hour, skim it, and put in the tub to 
every gallon a handful of leaves, pour the Hquor 

2 n 2 ■ on, 
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on, and let it stand all night; then take out the 
Jeaves, and put in half a pint of yeast, and let. it 
work fourteen days, which will take off the sweet-? 
ness; then stop it up in a cask, and let it stand 
about seven months. 

It is an excellent occasional drink for con-: 
sump tive persons. 

To make Cherry Wine. 

Take cherries, just beginning to be ripe, of 
the red .sort, clear them of the stalks and stones, 
'put them into an earthen glazed pan, and with 
your clean hands squeeze them to a pulp, or 
with a wooden ladle or presser, and let them, 
continue twelve hours to ferment; then put them 
jnto a linen cloth, not Joo fine, an,d press out the 
juke with a pressing board, or any other conve-: 
nience ; let the liquor stand till the scunj arise, 
and with your ladle take it clean off; then pour 
out the clearer part, by inclination, into a cask,, 
where to each gallon put a pound of the best loaf 
sugar, and let it ferment and purge seven or eight 
days; when you find it clear, draw it off into 
lesser casks, or bottles ; keep it cool, as other 
wines, and in ten or twelve days it will be ripe. 

This drinks very pleasant and cool in hot Wea- 
ther; chears the heart, and much enlivens na- 
ture in its decay ; it is ajso good against vio-: 
lent pains in the head, and swooning fits. 

To make Wine of Peaches and Apricots. 

Take peaches, nectarines, &c. when they arc 
full of juice, pare them, and take the stones out, 
tlien slice thf 93 thin, and put about a gallon to. 
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two gallons of water, and a quart of white wine; 
put them over a fire to simmer gently for a con* 
siderable time, till the sliced fruit become soft ; 
then pour off the liquid part to other peaches 
that have been so treated and bruised, but not 
heated; let them stand twelve hours, stirring 
them sometimes, and then pour out the liquid 
part, press what remains through a fine hair bag, 
and put them together into a cask to ferment ; 
then add a pound and an half of loaf sugar to 
each gallon ; boil well an ounce of cloves in a 
quart of white wine,, and add to it, which will 
give it a curious flavour. 

Wine of apricots may be made with only bruis- 
ing, and pouring the hot liquor on, not requir- 
ing so much sweetening, by reason they are of a 
more dulcid or luscious quality ; to give it a sin- 
gular flavour, boil an ounce of mace, and half an 
ounce of nutmeg, in a quart of white wine; and 
when the wine is on the ferment, pour the liquid 
part in hot, and hang a bunch of fresh burrage, 
well-flowered, into the cask, by a string at the 
bung, for three days; draw it off, and keep it in 
bottles, which are most proper to preserve these 
sort of wines. ■ > ■ 

They are moderately warming and restorative, 
very good in consumptions, to' create an. appe- 
tite, and recover decayed and wasting bodies; 
they loosen the hardness of the belly, and give 
ease to pains of the stomach. 

To make Quince Wine. 

Gather the quinces when pretty ripe, on a dry 
day, rub off the down with a clean linen cloth, 

and 
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and lay them in hay or straw for ten days to 
sweat; cut them in quarters, take Out the core, 
bruise them well in a mashing-tub with, a wooden 
-beetle, and squeeze out the liquid part, by press-* 
mg them in a hair bag gradually in a cyder 
press; strain this liquor through a fine sieve, 
warm it gently over a fire, and scum it, but db 
not let it boil ; sprinkle into it loaf sugar reduced 
to powder, then a gallon of water, and a quart or* 
white wine, and boil a dozen or fourteen large 
' quinces thinly sliced ; add two pounds of fine 
sugar; then strain out the liquid part, and min- 
gle it with the natural juice of the quinces, put 
it -into a cask not to fill it, and shake them well 
together; let it stand to settle; put in juice of 
clary half a pint to five or six gallons, and mix. 
it with a- little flour and white of eggs; then 
draw it off, and if it be not sweet enough, add 
more sugar, ,and a quart of the best malmsey;' 
you may boil a quarter of a pound of stoned rai- 
sins of the sun, and a quarter of an oiwcdpf cm*, 
narnon, in a quart of the liquor, to the eon- 
sumption of a third part, and straining the li-* 
quor, put it into the cask when the. wine is upon* 
the ferment. 

This wine is a good pectoral, . cooling and re* 
freshing the vital parts: it is. good, mbderately 
taken, m all hot diseases ; allays- the flushing of 
the face,. and St. Anthony's fire; takes away hir 
flammations, and is yery beneficial in breakings 
out, blotches, biles t or sores. 

. To make Birch Wine, 

This being a liquor but little known, we s'lall* 

be 



b$ as particular as' possible, in the directions for 
it. The season for getting the liquor from birch 
trees, sometimes happens the latter end of Fe- 
bruary or beginning of March, before the leaves 
shootout, as .the sap begins to rise; and this is- 
according to the mildness or rigour of the wea? 
ther; and if the time is. delayed, the juice wiH 
grow too thick to be drawn out, which should 
be as thin and clear as possible. The method of 
procuring the juice is by boring holes in the 
trunk of the tree, and fixing fossets made of el- 
der; but care should be taken not to tap it in" 
too many places at once, for fear of hurting 'the 
tree. If the tree is large, it may be bored in five 
or six places at once, and place bottles to let it 
drop in. When you have extracted ' a proper 
quantity, three, four, or five gallons from differs 
ent trees, cork the bottles very close, and rosin 
Or wax them till you begin t6 ; make your wine,' 
Which should be as soon .as possible after, yjou 
have: got, the juice. As^soon as you begin, boil 
the sap as4emg:as you can .take off. any scum; 
and put four pounds of fine, jfoaf sugar to every 
gallon of the juice, and the peel of a lemon cut 
thin; then boil it again for near an hour,: scum- 
ming it all the while, and .pour it into a tub; 
when it is almost cold, work it with a, toast 
spread with yeast, and let it stand five or six 
days, stirring it twice or. three times a day; then, 
take a cask that will contain it, and put a lighted 
match dipped well in brimstone into the cask; 
stop it till the "match is burnt out, and then tun: 
your wine into it, putting the bung lightly in till 
i,t has done working.; bung it very close for about 

three 
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three months, and bottle it off for use; it ivill be 
ready in a week after it is put in tlie bottles. 

It is a very wholesome, pleasant, and rich cor- 
dial, and very serviceable in curing consump- 
tions, and particularly useful, in scorbutic dis- 
orders. -.. 

To make lVincs of Plumbs, Damsons, $$c. 

Take -what plumbs you please, mix those of a 
sweet taste with an allay of those that are some- 
what sour,, though they must be all inclining to 
ripeness 5 slit them hi halves, so that the stones 
may be taken out,, then mash them gently, arid 
add a little water and honey ; the better to mois- 
ten them, boil to every gallon of your pulp a gal- 
ion of spring water, and put in a few bay leaves 
and cloves; add as much sugar as will sweeten 
Itj scum off the froth, and let it cool, then press 
the fruit, squeezing out the liquid part; strain all 
through a fine strainer, and put the water and 
juideaE together into a cask; let it stand and 
ferment three or four 'days, fine it with white su-- 
gar, flour, and whites of eggs, draw it off into 
bottles, and cork it up, that the air may not in- 
jure it; in twelve days it will be ripe, and taste 
like sherry, or rather a nearer flavour of Canary. 

Damsons may be ordered as other plumbs, 
though they produce a tarter wine, more clear 
and lasting ; but do not put so much water to 
them as to luscious plumbs, unless you mix some 
sweet wine with" it, as Malaga, Canary, or the 
like ; or infuse raisins of the sun in it, which will 
give it a rich mellow taste. 

These, as other wines made of English, fruit, 

arc 
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are moderately- cooling, purify the blood, and 
cleanse the reins; cause a freeness of urine, and 
Contribute much to soft slumbers, and a quiet 
rest, by sending up gentle refreshing spirits to 
the brain, which dispel 'heat and nOtfibus va- 
pours, and put that noble part in a right tem- 
perature. 

• :.„.'.' To make Wine of English Figs. ■• 

Take the' large blue figs, pretty ripe, steep 
them in white wine, having made some slits in 
them, that they may swell and gather in the sub- 
stance of the wine; then slice some other figs, 
and let them simmer over a fire in fair water till 
they are reduced to a kind of pulp, strain outthp 
watery pressing the pulp hard, and pour it as hot 
as possible to those figs that are infused in the 
wine ; let the quantity be near equal, the water 
somewhat more than the wine and figs; having 
infused twenty-four hours, mash them well toge- 
ther, arid draw off all that will am voluntarily, 
ihen press the rest, and if it proves not pretty 
sweet,- add loaf sugar to render it so ; let it fer- 
ment, and add a little honey and sugar-candy to 
it, then fine it with whites of eggs and a little 
isinglass, draw it off, and keep it for usel 
' It is chiefly appropriated to defects of the 
lungs, helping shortness of breath, removing 
Colds or inflammations of the lungs; it also com- 
forts the "stomach, and eases pains of the bowels. 

To make Rose-Wine.. 

Get a glass bason or body, or foi 1 w?.nt of it, 

a well-glazed earthen vessel, and put into it 

2 o three. 
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three gallons of rose water, drawn with ij-cold. 
§till; put into it a convenient quantity of rose-- 
leaves; cover it close, and put, it for an. hour in^ 
a kettle or cauldron of water, heating it over the. 
. fire to take out the whole strength and tincture, 
of the roses, and when cold, press the rose leaves, 
hard into the liquor, and steep fresh ones, in^ re- 
peating it till the liquor has got a full strength^ 
of roses ; then.to every gaBoh of liquor add thr.ee 
pounds of loaf sugar; stjr it well, that it. way 
melt and disperse m every part, then- put it intat 
a caskj or other convenient vessel, to ferment i 
and to make it do so the better, add a little fixe*! 
nitre and flour, with two or three whites of eggs i. 
let it stand to cool about thirty days,, and it wil^ 
pe ripe, and have a curious flavour, having thq. 
whole strength and scent of the roses, in it ; an4 
yoii may add, to meliorate it, some wine anc£ 
Spices, as your taste or inclination leads you,. 

By this way of infusion, wine of carnations, • 
clove-gillyfiowers, violet^ primroses, or anyi 
flower having a curious scent, may he made; toy 
which, to prevent repetition, you are referred.. 

Wines thus made, are ,nPt only pleasant ia> 
taste, hut rich and medicinal, being exeellentfoc 
strengthening the heart, refreshing, the spirits,., 
and gently cooling the body, making it lenitive* 
and so purges the first digestion of phlegm, an4 
even cooler;, it abates, the heat of the feveiv 
quenches thirst, mitigates, .the inflammation. o£ 
the iptrails, ^nd on many occasions, serves for a 
good counter pojsQ$. ' 
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To make Cowslip Wine. 

fcttt five pouads of loaf sugar to four gallons 
of fair watefr, *immer fchem over a fife "half to 
hour, to well dissolve the sugar, and when it is 
taken off, aad cold,, put in half a pfcck of cowslip 
flqw&s, clean picked and gently hniisefl ; theft 
fat. in two spopn&ils of new a}e yeast, and 
a pound of syfap of lemons beaten with it, with 
a lemon peel or two ; pour- the whole into a we&* 
seasoned cas-k or vessel, let them stand close 
stopped for three days, that they may ferment 
%rellj then put in some juice of cowslips, and 
give it a -convenient space to work; when it has 
stood a month, draw it off into bottles, putting a 
little lump of loaf sugar into each, by which 
means you may kefcp it well the space of a year^ 
In like manner you may make wine of such 
other flowers as are of a pleasant taste and 
Seen*, as oxlips, jessamine, peach blooms, corn- 
fry, scabeons, feather-few, fumitory, and many 
more, as your fancy and taste may lead. you. 

This wine, moderately drank, much helps the 
palsy, cramp, convulsions, and all other disease* 
ef the nerves and sinews ; also eases pains of the 
joints, and gout, and greatly contributes to the. 
curing of ruptures. 

To make Scurvy-Grass Wine. 

Take the best large scurvy-grass tops and 
leaves, in. May, June, or July, bruise them well 
in. a stone mortar, put them in a wel£gla2ed 
earthen vessel^ and sprinkle them over with somo - . 
powder of chrystal of tartar, then, smear them 
ever with virgin honey, and being -covered close, 
2 o 2 let 
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let it stand twenty-four hours;* then set water 
over a gentle-fire, putting to every gallon three 
pints of honey, and when the scum rises take it 
off, and let it cool ; put your bruised sCurvy- 
gvass into a barrel, and pour the liquor to it, set- 
ting the vessel conveniently end-ways, with a-tap 
at the bottom, and when it has been infused 
twenty-four hours, draw off' the liquor, and 
strongly press the juice and moisture out of the 
herb into the barrel or vessel," and put the liquor 
up again ; then put a little new ale yeast to it, 
and let it ferment three days, covering the place 
of the bung or vent with a piece of bread spread 
"over with mustard-seed, downward, in a cool 
place, and let it continue till it is fine, and drinks 
brisk ; then draw off the finest part, leaving only 
the dregs behind ; add mor^Tierb, and ferment 
it with whites of eggs, flour, and fixed. nitre ver- 
juice, or the juice of green grapes,' if they are to 
be had ; to which add six pounds of the syrup of* 
mustard, all mixed and well beaten together, to 
refine it down, and it will drink brisk, but not 
very pleasant. 

It helps digestion, warms cold stomachs, car- 
ries off phlegm, purifies the blood, purges out 
salt, watery humours, cleanses the bowels from 
cokl sliminess,' eases pains in the limbs, .head, 
heart, and stomach, especially those proceeding 
from scorbutic humours,- &e. 

To make Wine of Mint, JSalm, &fc. 

Distil the herb in the. cold still, add honey to 

it, work as' in scurvy-grass; then refine it, and 

work it down by a dup porportion of its own sy- 

', nip; 
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rupj.by this means the wjne will become very 
fragrant, and contain the whole virtue of the 
herb. , Wormwood wine, wine of rue, carduus, 
and such strong physical herbs, may be made by 
infusion only, in small white wines, cyder, perry, 
or the like, adding \ little sweets to them, 
that they may be more agreeable to the taste. 
That of black currants may be made as of other 
currants, and is very useful in all families. 

Wines made of mint, balm,, wormwood, rue, 
&c. resist pestilential air, are good in agues, an<j 
cold diseases* prevent fits of the mother,, and 
agues; ease pains in the joints "and sinews, cleanse, 
the blood, and frequently prevent apoplexies, 
epilepsies, and the like; they not only contain 
tne virtues of the" herbs, but greatly strengtheiL 
and revive the decay of nature, 

To make Orange J fine. 

Put twelve pounds of fine sugar, and the whites 
of eight, eggs, well beaten, into six gallons of 
spring water; let it. boil an hour, scumming it 
all the time; take - it off, and when it is pretty 
cool> • put in the juice of fifty Seville oranges, 
and six spoonfuls of good ale yeast, and let it 
stand two days ; then put it in another vessel, . 
Vith two quarts of rhenish wine, and the juice- 
Of twelve lemons ; you must let the juice of le- 
mons and wine, and two pounds of double re- 
fined sugar, stand elose covered ten or twelve; 
hours before you put it into the Vessel to your 
orange wine, and scum off the seeds before you 
put it in. The lemon peels must be put in with, 
the oranges; half the rinds' must be put into the; 

vessel; 
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Vessel; and it must stand ten or twelve days Sfr» 

fate k is fit to bottle. ; ; ' ' '" ' 

To meke.SageWwtt 

Boil twenty-six quarts ofspriig water a qtiar 1 - 
ter of an hour, and -when it is Wood --warm,' put 
into it twenty-five pounds -of- Malaga raisins, 
picked* Tubbed, and. s'hred, with near hatf a 
bushel of red sage shred, and a porringer of ale 
yeast} stir all welifcogether, and let it stand in a 
tub, covered warm, she or seven days, stirring it 
once a day; then strain it 'off, and put it iri a 
*unlet; let it work three or four days, and then 
stop it ,up; when it has stood six or seven days, 
put m a quart or two of Malaga sack ; and when. 
#is fine, bottle it. 

To make Sycamore IVina. 

Take two gallons of the sap of sycamore, and 
TM1 it half an hour, then add to it fbur pounds 
of fine powder sugar-; beat the whites of three" 
egg? to a froth, and mix them "with the liquor, 
but if it be too hot it will poach the eggs ; scum 
it w*ffl, arid boil it harf v an hour, then strain it 
through a hair sieve, and let it stand till next 
day ; then pour it clear from the sediment, put 
half a pint of good yeast to every twelve gallons, 
cover k close x:p with blankets till it is white 
over, after which put it into the barrel, and leave 
#ie bung hole open till it has done working, 
close, it well up, let it stand three months, and 
bottle it: the fifth part of the sugar must be loaf, 
and if you like raisins, they axe a great addition' 
to- the wine... 

To 
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put theg> h^^ydtfrfprfj^iand. squeeze out alt 
the juiG€4 ; 4ta ;; ^yVy galloSf-af juice take three 
pDuad^pfjluiiap sugar; have r/ a vessel ready* just 
big enough -.to hold the juice, and put your sugaf 
into. ,a; yeg^ej. j to every gallon; ^>f iuice add half a 
p^ntjpf toandy; ; pour i» the juice, andiay some* 
tjhing. over the bang for a w«ekv>to see if it works; 
if ii. does, . ypu must not. bring it down • till it ha? 
done working, then stop it close for three month*/ 
and draw it oft* into another vessel; when it is 
fine, bottle it off. 

To imiiafe Cyprus W l V.€- 
, To nine gallons of water,', put nine quartet of 
the juice of white elder-berries^ which has heel* 
pressed gently from the ;hersies with -the hand, 
and passed through a sieve, without bruisring. the 
kerriels. of the berries ; add-to every galloij of ili* 
quor three pounds of Lisbon sugar, to the whole 
quantity put' an ounce and an half of ginger 
sliced, and three quarters of announce of cloves ; 
then, boil this near an hour,* taking off the scnm 
4s it rises, and pour the whole to cool in an open- 
tub, and- work it witlh ale yeast, spread- upon" a 
toast of white bread fpF three days, and then tutt 
it into a vessel that will just hold it, adding 
about a pound and. an half of. raisins of the sun 
split, to lie in liquor till you draw it off, which 
should not be till the wine is fine, which you 
will find in: January. It is so, jauch like the fine 
rich wine brought from Cyprus, in its colour and 
flavour, that it has deceived the best judges. 

T» 
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To make 'G-m^flam Wine. 
To three : gallottsbf water ; piit sii pounds of the 
best powder sugar, btrfl ' tW sugrfr and water to- 
gether .for the space of half an' hotir 1 , 'keep scum-' 
-ming it ^s the scum rises ; let it stand" to cobl; r 
beat up three ounces of syrup of betdriy, with a 
large spoonful of ale yeast, put it into the 1iqu0iy 
let them irifiise and work together three days;! 
covered Math a cloth; strain it, put it into a 
cask, and let it settle for three br four weeks, 
when bottle it. .»..'.- 

To make 3 fountain Wine.- 

Take fine Malaga raisins, pick all the stalks 
out, chop them very small, and put ten. pounds 
of them to every two gallons of spring water; let 
them steep three weeks, stirring them often ; 
then squeeze out the liquor, and put it into a 
Vessel that will just hold it, but do not stop it 
till it has done hissing; then bung it up close, 1 
and it will be fit for use in six months. - 

To make Orange Wine with Raiiins. 

Take thirty pounds of new Malaga raisins, 
pick them clean„and chop them small ; thert 
take twenty large Seville oranges, ten of which 
pare as thin as for preserving; boil about eight- 
gallons of soft water, till a third part be con- 
sumed; let it cool a little, then put five gallons 
of it hot upon your raisins and orange peel ; stir 
it Well together, cover it up, and when it is cold, 
let it it stand five days, stirring it up once or 
twice every day; then pass it through a hair 
sieve, and with a spoon press it as dry -as you 

can; 



'can; put it in a rundlet fit for it, and add to it 
the rinds of the other ten oranges, cut as thin as 
the first; then make a syrup of the juice of 
twenty oranges, with a pound of white sugar; it 
must be made the day before you turn it up ; stir 
it well together and stop it up clese; let it stand 
two months to clear, then bottle it up. It will 
keep three years, and is better for keeping. 

To make Smyrna Raisin Wine. 

l*ut twenty-four gallons of water to a hundred 

bounds of raisins; after letting it stand about 

fourteen days, put it into your cask; when it has 

1 remained there six months, put a gallon of brandy 

to it; and wnen it is fine, bottle it 

To make an etiedhnt English JVine. 
Take currants, both red and whjte, gooseber- 
ries, red land green, mulberries, raspberries, straw"'* 
berries, trf different sorts, cherries, but not little 
black ones, and grapes* red and white; ail the 
fruits must be fnliiipe, and take an equal quan- 
tity of each; throw them into a tub, and bruise 
them lightly; take golclen pippins. and nonpa- 
reils, chop and bruise them well, . and mrx them 
with the others; to every two gallons of "fruit put 
one gallon of spring water, and boil it all toge- ' 
titer twice a €ay for a fortnight; then press it 
through a hair bag into a vessel, and have Teady 
• a wine hogshead, put into it an hundred raisins 
of tfhe.sun with their stalks, fill itwkhthestfam> 
■ ed juice,.lay the bung on lightly, and when it has 
done hissing and working, put in a gallon of the 
best French brandy, and stop the vessel close ; 
2 p ' let 
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let it stand six months, then peg it and see if it 
be fine, if it is ? , bottle it, if not, stop it for six 
•months longer, and then bottkj it: the longer it 
is kept, the better it will be: it is necessary you 
put in bay leaves with your brandy. 

To make bitter Jf r ine. 

Take two quarts of strong white wine, infuse 
in it one drachm of rhubarb, a. drachm and an 
half of gentian root, Roman wormwood, tops of 
carduus, centaury, and camomile flowers, of each, 
three drachjns; yellow peel of oranges,, half an 
ounce; nutmegs, mace, and cloves, of each one 
.drachm; infuse all forty-eight hours, strain- it, 
.and drink a glass an hour before dinner. - 

To make Mead. \ 

Having got • thirteen gallons' of water; put 
thirty poundSj of honey to it, boil and scum it 
•well; then take rosemary, thyme, bay leaves, 
a*id' sweet briar, one handful all together, boil it 
•an feour ; then put it into a tub, Avith two or three 
handfiils of ground malt; -stir it till it is blood- 
warm; then strain it through a cloth, and put it 
•into a tub again ; cut a toast round a quartern 
ioaf^and spread it over with good ale yeast, and 
-ptjt it; into your tub; and when the liquor is 
j^uitetrver with the yeast, put it into your ves- 
•fbl; then take of cloves, mace and nutmegs, an 
.'ounce and an half ; of ginger sliced, an ounce; 
-bruise the spice, tie it up in a rag, and hangit in 
cthe vessel; then stop it up close for use. 

Another. 
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r Another Way. 

Take a gallon of honey, eight gallons of war; 
£er, a quarter of a pound of ginger sliced, and 
six whites of eggs beat with the shells ; put all 
these into a convenient vessel, and iet them boil 
till a fourth part of the liquor be wasted, ' scum- 
ming it all the time ; to each gallon of water put 
a handful of rosemary; when your liquor is suf- 
ficently boiled, put in the remainder of your in- 
gredients; and when all is boiled, strain your li- 
quor through a hair sieve, and let it stand till it 
is thoroughly cold ; then put a pint of ale yeast 
into the vessel, and put in the liquor; if the wea- 
ther be cold, let it stand two or three days before 
you bottle' it." 

Another Way. 

Take the honey out, and add as much water 
to the honeycombs as they will sweeten ; let it 
stand to mix, boil it well, and scum it; when an' 
egg will swim at the top it will be sufficiently 
boiled; then put it into a wooden vessel, let it 
stand till cold, and bottle it in stone bottles; 
you may boil it either with lemon thyme, rose- 
mary, or cowslips. 

To make Frontiniac Mead. 

, Take fifty pounds of honey, fifty pounds of 
Belvidere raisins, and fifty gallons of water ; • boil 
these about fifteen minutes," 'keeping it well 
scummed; put it into the working tub, and put 
to it a pint, of ale yeast, letting it work till the 
yeast begins to fall ; when taken clear off, tun 
it, with the raisins, and 'throw into the cask a 
2 p 2 qtiart 
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quart of white elder flowers: take eare to attend 
it in change of weather; let it continue in the 
iCask twelve months, and then fine it dpwn >?ith 
#ine fining, and bottle it off. 

Te make Cowslip Mead. . 

Take fifteen gallons of water, and thirty 
pounds of honey, and boil them together till one- 
gallon is wasted j skim it, and, take it off the 
fire; have ready sixteeij lemons cut in halves, 
put a gallon of the liquor to the lemons, and the 
sest into a tub with seven packs of cowslips.; let 
then! stand all night, then put in the liquor with 
the lemons, eight spoonfuls of new yeast, and a 
handful of sweet-briar; stir them all well toger 
ther, and let it work three or four days'; then 
strain it, and put it in your cask, and in six 
jaoaths; time yoji may bottle it. 

{xeneralQbmwdtiom. 

. .. ' ■ ! ' 
Your vessel should be quite dry, and previa 
ously; rinsed with, brandy, and well bunged or 
closed up jwsoon as ;the, wines, have; done fer- 
menting. 

. As it greatly depends on the flavour of the 
water you use, in order to have good tasted 
^ines r you must be careful to get the best; £he 
water in London will not be proper, unless put 
for some time in earthen vessels, to settle itself 
Fine spring water is. most proper if it can be. 
readily got. 

lie careful not to let it stand too long before 
you get it cold, and reniember to put in the 

yeast 



yeast in? time, or else yoor wine will fretf in thfl 
cask, ^d be prevented fining; T • 

If you let ifc stand too. losfg, in the tub, while 
working, it will lose the natural sweetness, aud 
flavour of the fruits and flowers it is made from. 

Lastly, Let your fruit, berries, &c. be always 
gathered quite dry, and in general when full 
ripe. ■ 



THE METHOD OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL WINES, Of RE- 
COVERING FADED AND SUCH WINES AS- HAVE LOST 
THE® COLOUR; AND OF RACKING, SWEETENING, &c. 

Of small Wines meliorated. 

It is certain that weak wines may be raised 
and improved on the rich lees, of' wine that is 
drawn off; and indeed it is common to draw off 
such small wines, and put them on such lees; by 
this $he profit of the vintners is greatly enlarged. 
We also see that wine is fed with proper food, as 
sweet flesh, salt of tartar, or the sweet' and vola-r 
tile spirit of tartar ; but more especially with the 
quintessence of wine, essential salts, prepared oils, 
herbs, and things of an aromatical nature: why 
then may not small wine be greatly bettered by 
the animal spirit or quintessence extracted from 
Other wines r for the animal part of wine only, 
and nothing else, c^n increase the strength of 
wine. If the quintessence be drawn out of one 
small wine, and added to another, it will make, 
that rich, though the other is "altogether impo- 
verished: for this reason it is better that one bet 

lost, 



Joit, :, vrfi1ch TOay'Ser^'&fVmegar, than Both re- 
main useless. This cannot be so well demon- 
strated by 'Words as by practice; for which rea- 
son we shall give some examples" to prove what 
has been said. 

/ i . To make artificial Claret. ;, 

Take the juice or water of clary, distil it in: a 
cold still, one part; redstreak cyder, half apart; 
Malaga raisins, beaten in a mortar, six pounds ; 
the fat mother of claret, one potmd ; cover them 
in a close vessel for fifteen days, to ferment ; then 1 
draw off" the liquor into another vessel, and to 
every gallon add half a pint of the juice of mul- 
berries, blackberries, or gooseberries, and a pint 
of the spirit of clary; to the whole put three 
spoonfuls' of flour, and the whites of twa'new- 
laid eggs, with a drachm of isinglass ; beat these 
.together, and add to the liquor two pounds of 
the syrup of clary, and it will refine down, and 
be very rich, not distinguishable from the right 
claret, unless by those well skilled in wines. 

To make artificial Malaga, Canary Wine, fyc. 

Take a cask that has been well seasoned with 
right old Malaga, new trim it, and hoop it strong, 
leaving- it open at one end, to which open end a 
close cover must be fitted, to take off and put on 
at pleasure, and keep it in all seasons in a warm' 
place; fill it with Spring or conduit water, and 
to every gallon of water add six poiinds of the 
best Malaga raisins^ well bruised, and sprinkle on 
every^ twenty gallons a handful of calx wine; 
then place the- cover close; and keep it warm 

with 



with t cloths f^tened, abqu^ it,, and letit^ontmi^ 
so foul - of five days to worjc and ferment ; after 
that open it, to see if the raisins are floating on 
the top of the water;.' if .you find they are," press 
them down again, and do so every four or five 
tfkys, letting them stand three weeks or a month; 
then .tap 'the "vessel three or four inches above 
The bottoni, 'and. 'try if the liquor tastes; and if it 
does hbt^ fe"t iV stand longer, till it has got the 
true flavour; then draw it bffinto another cask 
that has had Malaga in it, and to every "twenty 
gallons put a' pint' of the best aqua vitaj, a quart 
of Alicant wine, and two new laid eggs beaten 
together, and let it stand in a vaulted cellar,, or 
such like place, till it be fit for drinking; If it 
want sweetness, put in a little fine loaf sugar, 
and it will' abundantly answer your expectation : 
and this dashed with a little white wing, or brisk 
pippin cyder, may pa#s for Canary, -. 

And thus, not only artificial Malaga may be 
made, but other artificial winies; for it cannot 
hut be supposed thai an.ingenicius person. may, 
by these ^examples, invent and prepare Other sorts 
of wines different from these in taste; for hav-, 
ing once got a knowledge of the different herbs 
that bear a similarity to the .different sulphur of 
the true wine, whether, styptic, acid, mild, lusci- 
ous, fat, or balsamic, so must the imitation of 
the different sorts of wines be, whether Ribella, 
Tent, Rapadavia, Canary, or any others: as for 
white wine or rhenish, you may make them of 
sweeter or tarter cyders, as" youlmd in the direc- 
tions givenformaking .artificial claret, bating 
the colouring; though ydiimust be at the" labour 

and 



ant! cliar^e &j£" jpfatng' them- inojre, t?n purpose ib 
keep up a, good body. .' ! 

; To ■.restorvf ricked fVims\ 

Take the wine down to the lees . in . mothst 
£ask, where ; the lees pf gr >©d wine are 'fresh ; then 
Jake a pint of strong aqua vita?, scrape !half r a- 
ponhd of yellow hees-wax into \t, anqVby Jieating; 
the spirit over a gentle fire mo$, the , w&x ; then 
dip in it a cloth, and set;it.Qn,f«;e with a brinj j 
jsrtone 'hiatchi put, it hi flaming at' .the bung, and 
stop the cask close- ' : . 

■To restores JVm<es .decayed 'by too much Pent, or 
Sm.ermg. 

tStfir it qtseil with aiflat-endedsfeick, tillyou have 
*er«©ved it in al parte, and made itferteieat, fault 
do not touch the tees; then pour, in fl' pint of 
a^aa wte, and step it top close) and at -the -end 
-ef tfea days it wiM he -tokra'My< restored- Wine 
ttet- is- decayed iby#ao «*)ueJt Vent, may ; be i>e- 
Jbowered ;by- Jp»jtttiog 'burning - brimstone "or hot 
cfeits of&fcad iwto dt. ■ • - 

"Far musty f Pines, or 9ttch xts hmk got 41 Tinting if 
■ :.>.'•' . theCdSk. •'■■' ■'- ' .'.' ' " 

.To remedy this, rack it off 'upon lees of rich 
wine of the same Sort; then put into a bag four 
-ounces of the, powder of leherel berries, and two 
ounces ©f the filings of steel; let it hang by a 
string to the middle of llie wine, and so by de» 
grees -lover it, as yon draw It off. 

1 Ta 
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To prevent JVine from turning, iri \ 
jput #pound ofbutter melted in fair wtttep into 
your cask, pretty warm, and stop it close. 

To take away the ill Scent of Wine. 

Bake a long roller of dough, stuck well with' 
cloves; let it thoroughly bake, and hang it in 
your cask, and it will remove the ill scent from 
the wine, by gathering it to itself. 

To remedy a bitter or sour Scent in JVine. 

Take half a peck of barley, and boil it in two 
quarts of water, till one half of the water be 
wasted ; strain it, let it settle well, and pour, it 
into the wine cask, stirring it without touching 
the lees. 

1T0 soften green Wine. 

Put in a little vinegar, wherein litherage has 
been well steeped, and boil some honey to draw 
out the wax; strain it through a cloth, and put 
_a quart of it into a tierce, which will improve it, 
in summer especially., Some, when they perceive 
the wine turning, put in a stone of unslacked 
lime; this will make it very good. 

To keep Wine from souring. 

Boil a gallon of wine, with some beaten oyster 
shells and crabs' claws calcined; strain out the 
liquid part, and when it is cool put it into green 
wine, and it will give it a pleasant lively taste. 

To sweeten Wine. 

Fill it upon the lees, put a handful of the 

flowq-s of clary, and infuse in it ; add a pound 

2 q of 
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of mustard seed dry ground; which must be 
sunk in a bag to the bottom of the cask^ 

To make artificial Malmsey. 

Take English galingal and cloves, of each a 
drachm ; beat them to powder, and infuse them 
a day and a night in a pint of aqua vitffi, in a 
wooden vessel kept close covered; then put it 
into good claret, and It will make twelve or 
fourteen gallons of fine malmsey in five or six 
days ; the drugs may be hung in a bag in the 
cask 

To make TVine settle well. 

Take a pint of wheat, arid boil it in a quart of 
water till it bursts and becomes very soft;^ then 
squeeze it through a new linen cloth, and put a 
pint of the liquid part into a hogshead of unset- 
tled white wine, and it will fine it. 

To make JVormcood JVirte. 

Take a good brisk rhenish wine, or,.'. white ' 
wine, and put into it a pound of Roman worm: 
wood in a bag, clean stripped from the stalks," and 
well dried ; and in ten or twelve days infusion it 
will give it a taste and curious colour beyond 
what it had before: this may be done as it is 
drawn, by dropping three or four drops of che- 
mical spirit, er oil of wormwood, into a quart of 
wine. 

To make Rough Claret. 
Put a quart of claret to two quarts of sloes, 
-and -bake them in a gentle oven till they have 
stewed out a great part of their moisture; then 

pour 
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pour off what .js liquid, and squeeze out .the rest; 
and half a pint or this will make ten gallons 
rough. 

To recover the lost Colour of White Wine or Rhe- 
nish Wine. 

To do this effectually, rack the wine from the 
lees, and if the colour of the wine be faint and 
tawny, put inconiac lees, and pour the wine 
upon them, Tolling and shaking them together a 
considerable time in the cask ; in ten or twelve 
days rack off the wine, and it will be of a proper 
colour, and drink brisk and line. 

To prevent the Decay of lowering Wine. 

Take an ounce of roach-alum powder, draw out 
four gallons of the wine, and strew the powder 
over it; beat it well for the space of half an hour, 
then fill up the cask, and set it on broach, being 
careful to let it take vent; by this means, in. 
three or four days you will find it a curious 
.brisk wine.- 

To rack Wine. r 

This -is done with such instruments as are use- 
ful, and appropriated to the manner of doing it, 
and cannot be so well described by words as by 
seeing it done.; however, observe this in doing 
it: let it be when the wind sets full north, and 
the weather is temperate and clear, that the air 
may the better agree with the constitution of 
the wine, and make it take more kindly. It is 
.likewise most proper to do it in the increase of 
the moon, when she is under .the earth, and .not 
in full height, &c, 

2q To 
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To make Wines scent well, and grce thepi a curious 
Flavour. 

Take two ounces of powder of sulphur, half 
an ounce of calamus, incorporate them well to* 
gether, and put them into a pint and an half of 
orange water ; let them steep in it a considerable 
time, and then drawing off the water, melt the 
sulphur and calamus in an iron pan, and dip in 
it as many rags as will soak it up, which put into 
the cask} then rack your wine, and put in a pint 
of rose water, and stopping the hogshead, roll it 
up and down half an hour, after which let it con-> 
tinue still two days; and by so ordering any 
Gascoigne, or red wine, it will have a pleasant 
scent and taste, ^ 

To mend Wines that rope. 

When you have set your cask a-broach, place 
a coarse linen cloth before the bore, then put in 
the linen and rack it in a dry cask;- add five or 
six ounces of the powder of alum, roll and shake 
them, sufficiently together, and upon settling'it 
' will be fined down, and prove a very pleasant 
win|J)oth in {aste and scent, 

To mend IVhite or Rhenish Wines< 

If these wines have an -unpleasant taste, the 
best way is speedily to draw them off, and to one 
half of the wine put two gallons of new milk, a 
handful of bay-salt, and as much rice; mix and 
beat thenf well together for half an hour, with a 
staffer paddler; then fill up. the cask, and when 
you have rolled it well, turn it. over in the lees, 

and 
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and two or three days after you may broach, and 
it will drink very fine and brisk. 

Another Way. 

Take a gallon or more of •morning's milkj put 
it into the cask, and mix it well with rolling;- 
when you perceive it is quite settled, put in three 
or. four ounces of isinglass, and about a quarter 
of apound of loaf sugar, fine scraped ; then fill up t 
the hogshead or other cask, and roll it four or 
five times over; and this will bring it to a co- 
lour and fineness. 

To meliorate or better vicious JVme. ; 

Take a pint of clarified honey, a pint of water, 
wherein raisins of the sun have been well steeped, 
and three quarters of a pint of good white wine, 
or claret, according as the* colour of your wine 
is ; let them simmer and boil a little over a gen- 
tle fire, to the consumption of a third part, tak- 
ing off" the scum as fast as it rises; put it very 
hot into the vitiated wine, and let it stand, the 
bung hole being open ; then put a little bruised 
mace, nutmegs and cloves into a linen bag, and 
hang it in the wine by a string, for three or four 
days; by so doing either new or old wine will 
not only be fined, but much bettered; for by 
this means they, are restored from their foulness 
and decay, and yield a good scent and taste : 
you may, to make this work ,more perfect, when 
you take out the spice, hang in a small bag of 
white mustard seed, a little' bruised, 

Ta 
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• To make let ' in Summer for cooling Wine. 

Take a stone bottle that Avill hold about three 
quarts of water ;• put into it three ounces of re- 
fined salt-petre, half an ounce of Florence or- 
rice, and fill it with water boiling hot; stop it 
close, and immediately let it down into a well, 
where it must remain three or four hours; and 
when you break the bottle, you will find it full 
of hard ice: or, for want of this opportunity, dis- 
solve a pound of nitre in a pail of water, and 
it will cool your bottles exceedingly. 

General Observations. 

Take salt of tartar, and pour distilled vinegar 
on it till it is assatiated, every time you draw off 
the phlegm, and then distil it into a coated re- 
tort by degrees ; and recYify the oil through the 
spirit of vitriol, which will render it lucid, fra- 
grant, and very pleasant. A small quantity of 
the powder put in a linen rag, and hung in the 
eask, will refresh and meliorate, if not recover, 
foul, pricked, or faded wine, in a short time. 

Wines may also be enriched by essential and 
fragrant oils, made in such a manner as to incor- 
porate wjth water or spirits of wine, or other wine; 
after being diluted by proper fermentation, they 
are easily united, and the body of the wine much 
enriched. 

It is necessary to observe, that although we 
have been very exact in specifying the particular 
quantity of .each ingredient used in the making, 
as well as mending the wines treated of, yet 
every mans palate should be consulted by those 

who 
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who are employed to. do the 'business; and your 
own judgment will direct you how to lessen or 
increase any part, in proportion, according to 
the taste of the employer. 



BRANDY, CYDER, &e. 

To make Cfierry Brandy. 

Take Of black and morella cherries, of each a 
like quantity, and fill your jar or bottle full* to 
every, twelve pounds of cherries put in half a 
pound of either pi unib or apricot kernels;' fill it 
lip with French .brandy, and the longer it stands 
the better Tt;' will be. Currant brandy may be 
made the same way. 

>■'■■■■ Another JVay. :;: 

Take and pick eight pounds of black maroon 
cherries, and eight pounds of small black cher- 
'ries, put them; in a mortar ^rid* bruise them, or 
leave them' whole 'if you chuse; put them into a ; 
cask, and pour' six galldns of good brandy over 
r them; then put in two pounds of loaf silgar 
broke to pieces, and a quart of sack; stir all 
well up together, and let it stand two months ; 
then draw it off into pint bottles, cork it tight, 
' and keep it for use. You may make jt with mo- 
rella cherries the same way. 

Te 
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', >■ To make Raspberry Brandy* 

Take two gallons of raspberries, pick them 
from the stalks, bruise them with your hands, 
and put them into a cask ; pour eight gallons of 
good brandy oyer them, put in two pounds of 
loaf sugar beat fine, and a quart of sack ; stir all 
well up together, and let it stand a month; then 
draw it off clear into another cask, and when it 
is fine bottle it, <"ork the bottles well, and keep it 
for use. '■■■■. , 

To make Sir. John Cope's Shrub. 

, . Take, two gallons of brandy, twenty-four Ge- 
.noa lemons, and peel the yellow rinds very thin; 
tbjow away all the.,white$ of the rinds,, slice the 
Jernons,,; and Jhrow away the, .stones ; , .then let the 
yellow rind, and the, lemons so sliced, infuse in 
t&e, b^an^y five or. sjx days ; drain thjem .through 
a "thick flannel, and put to the brandy .a gallop of 
white Avine or rhenish, with six pounds of white 
sugar; bottle it up* and let it be close sealed. 

y " ; ' to make Currant Shrub: 

■ , •■) ;V.r;.\- ;: ' ••. :■; . ':■••■••••!. •> ; " '••■•..- • ' . > 
, Tak^Ayhite curi^tsiull-ripe, mash them with 

;J-9ttf kp&4 s > theiy strain/them through a hair 

,sje.ye,- and to one gallon,, of, rum or brandy put 

• : fiyf|. pints of the currant juice,, and a pound of 

: ioaf sugar ; cover it up close, and let it stand 

two or three days, starring, it twice a d^y.; then 

IWi it through a jelly bag: it is best to put half 

the spirits to the juice, and add the other half 

when you bottle it off. 

7i 
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. To' make Cyder. 

Let your apples be thoroughly ripe ; press out 
the juice, and throw it int6 a tub or vat with a 
tap and canal in it ;- about thirty or forty hour£ 
after you have put it into the vat, you will "ob- 
serve a head to rise upon it; take care not to 
disturb the head, or suffer it to break,, which it 
will do, if you neglect, to draw off the cyder at a 
proper time; When therefore your head is pretty 
thick} draw a glass of it now and then, and see 
whether it is fine; when you see it fine, draw it 
off into a clean vessel. By this means you will 
get rid of a good deal of fasces, which, if the 
head breaks, will mix again with the cyder, and 
not easily be discharged. When the cyder is in 
the hogshead, it will begin, after a day or -two, 
to sing or ferment again, which is discovered by 
putting your e'ar to the bung of your hogshead.' 
Let it ferment four or five days, in order to raise 
a proper spirit, but no longer; too great a fer- 
mentation being apt to destroy that luciousness 
which is necessary to preserve it, and give it a 
fine taste of the apple. After it has worked four 
or five days, rack it into another vessel matched 
with brimstone ; the match of brimstone answers 
two endsj it stops the fermentation, and by keep-' 
ing the body quiet, occasions the heavy particles 
to subside. By this means you will get your cy- 
der perfectly fine, and keep up the strength and 
lusciousness'of it, which by too much fermenta- 
tion will necessarily go off. After you have got 
it thoroughly fine, you may rack it into another 
vessel matched with brimstone, and stop it up 
till the time of bottling, which is about May, or 
2 b the 
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the latter end of August; o* i£&be too lusckra% 
$pft tilt the March, following, Howe yes, do $ot 
sack . it too often, because ji weakens the cyder, 
and: occasions a good deal of tjje spirit to fly off. 
- , In, the ahove, method of maki#gLeydeiy it is to 
be observed, that the chief intention is $6 stop 
the, fermentation, to unlock or faise no more of 
, the spirit than is,, necessary, and to preserve as 
much of the luseiousness as- possible. Tlie me- 
thod is the same in the management of wines, 
and for the like reason. When you brew malt 
liquor, you can add spirit to it by an additional 
quantity of malt: but in wines and cyder you 
ka^we but just such a quantity of spirit, which 
therefore, m ust -be. managed with prudence and 
frugality.- The common fermentation, which 
cyder undergoes in bottles, will soon raise .spirit 
enough, and make it like old wine, a noble racy 
Kquor; for in proportion as the spirit is raised by 
fermentation, the luseiousness goes off. But if 
you ferment it foe. much ; at first, the spirit will 
fce exhausted, tl\e luseiousness biqke and cawied 
off,' and you will have nothing left, but a rough, 
^agfid*, disagreeable liquor, such as you meet with 
among country farmers, who often ferment their 
cyder so long, tha£ it i$: fit ,for little else hut to 
make vinegar. 

7b. make Sir John Cape's Cyder, good and Jit fw 
" drinking in two or three Dap. 

Take any quantity of apples, pound them, and, 
pour three gallons of water on each bushel} put 
tfrcm into a tob, or any other wooden .vessel, 
irith. a- spiggot-ftear ike bottom j let them - infuse 

. twenty- 



twenty-ibur hours; then, without pressing or 
shaking the vessel draw off the liquor into bot* 
ties, which after two or three days will be clear, 
and fit to drink, but it will be too brisk if kept 
much longer ; it may be proper to fasten a small 
basket, . such as brewers use, to , the end of thp 
fosset, to keep the apples from stopping it. 

To make Mr. Bentham's Q/der. ■ ' 

Take, your apples and beat them in a wooden 
trough till they are well mashed; then -put them 
into a clean hair bag, squeeze and press out 
the juice, and let it run "into a clean vessel; 
then put it into the barrel you intend to keep it 
in ; it is best to be thick ; you must clay up your 
vessel, as you do beer, the next morning. " 

To make Perry. 

Take pears that have a vinous juice, such as 
gooseberry pears, horse pears, both red and white, 
the John and joke pears, and others of the like 
kind ; take the reddest of the sort, let them be 
ripe, but not too ripe, and grind them as you d© 
apples for cyder, and work" it off in the same 
manner'; ' if your pears are of a sweet taste, mix 
a few crabs with them. - 

To make Usquebaugh. 

Take ten gallons of good malt spirits ; aniseeds 
one pound ; cloves two ounces; nutmegs, gin- 
ger, and csraway seeds, -of each four ounces; co- 
riander seeds four ounces; distil them in a still 
with a worm, put it into a vessel, and add to it 
Spanish liquorice bruised, and raisins of the sun 
stoned, of each two pounds; cinnamon four 
2 r 2 ounces; 
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ounces - ; dates, stoned and the white skm taken 
off, four ounces: if you intend it to be yellow, 
put -ki -two ounces of saffron, and five pounds of 
white or brown sugar-candy ; keep it close nine 
or tetfdaySj stir it once a day j- and if you would 
have it "green, leave out the saffron, and add 
either angelica or green corn sufficient to give it 
a fine colour; a week after, put in three grains of 
ambergris and musk ; after standing ten ^s, 
put a flannel in a large sieve, set the sieve under 
'a funnel, and strain it into the cask ; let it stand 
till it is fine, bottle it off, and the longer you 
keep it the better. 

: ;• : To make Mum- 

Boil a-hogshead of water until it is reduced to 
two thirds; put to it seven bushels of wheat 

four, one bushel of oatmeal, . and a bushel of 
eans ; then mix with it a handful of elder leaves, 
with thre/e ounces of barberries ; put to it a little 
yeast, and when it has worked itself from all im- 
purities, let-it be drawn off and stopped up close 
m another cask, with half a dozen of eggs mixed 
with it; it must be kept in the cask two years 
before you draw it off for drinking. 

To W!ke milk Pu%ch, 

Take two quarts of water, one quart of milk, 
half a pint of lemon juice, and a quart of brandy; 
sugar it to your taste, put the milk and water to- 
gether a little warm, then add the sugar and le- 
mon juice, and stir it through a flour bag till it 
is fine; you may bottle it, and it will keep a fort- 
night or longer. 
•■■<■■'" To. 
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To make Milk Punch for present drinking. 

To two quarts of water put two quarts of 
French brandy, a dozen and an half of lemons, 
three quarters of a pound of double refined su- 
gar, and three pints of new milk ; strain it fre- 
quently through a jelly bag till it is clear and 
fine; you must make it two or three days. before 
ydii use it, and may bottle it off, but it will pre- 
serve its goodness for some time. 



PICKLES, 

General Observations on Pickling. 

The knowledge of pickling is very essential in 
a family, but it is to be lamented, that.the health 
of individuals is often endangered, merely to gra- 
tify the age, Things known to be pernicious, 
are frequently made use of, in order to procure 
a brighter, oolourto the thing meant to be pick- 
led. It is indeed a common practice to make 
use of l>rass utensils, that the verdigrease exr 
tracted from it may give an additional tint to 
»11 pickles intended to be green; not considers 
ing that they are communicating an absolute 
poison to that which they are preparing for their 
food. Such inconsiderate proceedings, it is 
hoped, will hereafter be avoided, especially as 
there is no necessity for having recourse to such 
pernicious means, when these articles will become 

equally 
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equally green, by keeping, them ..of a proper neat 
upon the hearth, without die help of brass- or 
verdigrease of any kind. It is therefore highly 
proper to be very . particular ■ in keeping t$j 
pickles from such things, and to follow strictly 
the directions" of your receipts, 'given with.' ye*- 
spect to all kinds of pickles, whfen are greejie^ 
only by pouring vinegar hot upon them, and it 
will keep them a long time. Stone jars are the 
most proper for all sorts of pickles, 'for though 
they are expensive in the first purchase, yet they 
will, in the end, be fou»d much cheaper than 
earthen vessels, through which, it has been found 
by experience, salt and vinegar will penetrate, 
especially when put in hot, ^ lie^areful never to 
put your fingers in to" take, the pickles out, as it 
will soon spoil them ; but always, make use of a 
spoon upon those occasions. 

To pickle Cucumbers. , 

Let yonr cucumbers be as free from spots as 
possible, a<nd take the smallest you can get; put 
them in to stron g sal t water for n in e i>r ten days, 
•or tHl ,they become yellow; and stir them, at kaat 
-twice a day, or they will grow isoft; shbttld they 
■become perfectly yellow, pour the water from 
(them, iaad cover them with plenty of vineledvesc 
•set your water over the fire, and whea it boils, 
•pour if aipon them, and set .them upoii the hearth 
to keep warm ; when the water is almost' eoM, 
•make it boiling hot again, arid pour it iipon 
;then> ; proceed in this maimer till you ' perceive 
.they are of a fine green, which they will be in 
four 01 five times: be careful to keep them wett 

• covered 



covered with viae leaveiy 'wrth a -cloth and dish 
tyverthe top,; to k©ep in the steam, which will 
help tp green them the sooner; when they am 
greened, put them in an hair sieve to drain* andf 
then make the following pickle f@ry.them: to 
every two quaffs of white vinegar, put -half ai* 
ounce of mace, ten or twelve cloves, an ounce <j£ 
ginger cut into slices,, an ounce of black pepper, 
and an handful of salt. Boil themall together 
£>r five minutes, pour it hot .upon your pickles, 
and tie them down with a bladder for use. Youi 
may pickle them with ale, ale-vinegar,- or dis- 
tilled vinegar; and you- may add; three or foiur 
cloves of gallic or shallots. 

To pickle Cucumbers in Slices. 

. ; , Take some large, cucumbers before they ar» 
too ripe, Alice- them of the thickness -of crown 
pieces in a - pewter dish; to every twelve cucum-< 
ber», slice two large onions thin, and so on tilt 
you have filled your dish, with a handful of salt 
•between every row ; then cover them with ano- 
ther pewtfcp dish, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours; tfcen put them into a -cullender, . and let! 
them cteaitt well.; put them in. a jar, cover them 
over with white wjiie vinegar, and let them 
stand four houvs; pour the vinegar from them 
jnto a copper saucepan, and boil it with a little? 
salt; put to the cucumbers a little mace and 
whole pepper, a large race of ginger sliced, andt 
then pou-r the boiling vinegar- on; cover them 
close, and when they are cold tie them down : 
they will be fit to eat in two or three days. 
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7b plchk Mangoes. ■ ••> 

Cucumbers used for this purpose must be of 
the largest sort, and taken from the vines before? 
they are too ripe, or yellow at the ends; cut zL 
piece out of the side, and take out the seeds with 
an apple-scraper or tea-spoon ; then put them 
into strong salt and water for eight or nine, 
days, or till they are .very yellow; strr them well 
two or three times each day, and put them into 
a pan, with a large quantity of vine leaves both > 
over and under them ; beat a little roach-alum 
very fine, and put it into the salt and water they 
came out of; pour it on your cucumbers, and 
set it upon a very slow fire for four or five hours, 
till they are pretty green ; then take them out, 
and drain them in a hair sieve, and when they 
are cold, put to them a bttle horse-radish, then 
jnustard-seed, two or three heads of garlic, a few 
pepper-corns, a few green cucumbers sliced in 
small pieces, then horse-radish, and the same as 
before-mentioned, till you have filled them ; then 
take the piece you cut out, and sew it with a- 
large needle and thread, and do all the rest in 
the same manner. Have ready the following 
pickle: — to every gallon of allegar put an ounce 
of mace, the same of cloves, two ounces of sliced 
ginger; the same of long pepper, Jamaica pep- 
per, and black pepper, three ounces of mustard- 
seed tied up in a bag, four ounces of garlic, and 
a stick of horse-radish cut in slices; boil them 
fiye minutes in the allegar, then pour it upon 
your pickles, tie them down, and keep them for 
jise. 

.. r ' To 
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: *fkke some smaH qnltins, jled tkem, and put 
them into salt and water ; shift them xaice. a day 
s 'tot. three days, then set' them over the fire hi 
"itijlk ajid water till ready to boil; dry them, pour 
"over them the following pickle when boiled, and 
told r— doiible distilled vmegar, salt, mace, and 
! one of"two bay leaves;* they will not look white 
Sfcrtn any other vinegar. 

\:: ■•■■, ;, Amther Way* - 

5 Yake a sufficient number of the smallest onions 

.you can get, and put them hito salt and water 

tor" nine days', observing to change the water 

■everyday; then put them into jars, and pour 

fresh boiling salt and water over them; let tliem, 

Stand close covered till they are cold, then make 

some more salt and water, and pour it boiling 

hot upon them ; when it is cold, put your onions 

. in a hair sieve to drain, then put them into wide- 

tftOuthed boftlefc, attd fifl them up with distilled 

^inegar; put into every bottle a sltee or two«f 

'ginger, a blade of m&de, and a large tea-spoonful 

^'ieatffeg oil, wfticft Will k&p the onions White*. 

If -y^# like the taste of bay-legf, ybu may put 

k>te or two into evefy bottle, -and as much bay- 

■sailC Ss will lie" on a sixpence : cork them Well up. 

• ■••••. ".,-••.•; ■ ; ■- ■'■■■•■ 

':..:":■;■■. Te pickle Wcdmits black. 

Your Walnuts should be gathered when the 
Sun is hot upon them, and always before the 
ishell is hard, which may be easily -known by run- 
ning a pin into them; then put them into a 
istrong salt and Water for nine days; stir them 
"' 2 s twice 
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twice a day, and change the salt and water every 
three days ; put tb,era. ; in a hair sieve* and-- let 
them stand in the air, till they turn black; then 
put them into strong stone jars, and pour boil- 
ing aHegar over them; cover them up, and let 
them stand till they are cold, then boil the alle- 
gar three times more, and let it stand till it is 
cold between every time; tie them down with 
paper, and a bladder over them, and let $ieni 
stand two months ; then take them out 'of the 
allegar, and make a pickle for them ; to every 
two quarts of allegar, put half an ounce of mace, 
half an ounce of cloves, one ounce of black pepr 
per, . the same of Jamaica pepper, ginger, and 
long pepper, and two ounces of common salt; 
boil it ten minutes, and pour it hot upon your 
walnuts, and tie them down with a bladder^ and 
paper over it. . 

♦ - 

Andther JVay. 

Take large full-grown rruts, but before they 
are hard, and lay them in salt and water; let 
them lie two days, then shift them into fresh, 
water; let them lie two days longer, then shift 
them agaim_.and let them lie three ha your 
.pickling^jar; wrran the jar is half full, put in a 
jarge onion stuck with cloves ; to a hundred wal- 
nuts put in half a pint of mustard-seed, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of black 
pepper, half an ounce of all-spice, six bay leaves, 
and a stick of horse-radish ; then fill your jar* 
and pour boiling vinegar over them ; cover thera 
with a plate, and when they are colt}, tie them 
down with a bladder and leather, and they wilj. 

' be. 
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be fit to eat in two or three months.: The next 
year, if any remains, boil up your liquor again, 
and skim it; when cold, pour it Over your, wal- 
nuts. This is by much the best pickle for use, 
therefore you may add to it what quantity of 
Vinegar you please. If you pickle a great many 
walnuts, and eat them fast, make pickle for a 
hundred Or two, the rest keep in strong brine of 
Salt and water, boiled till it will bear an egg; 
arid as your pot* empties, fill them up with those 
in the salt and water. Take care that they are 
covered with pickle. Jn the same manner you 
may do a smaller quantity; but if you! can get 
rape vinegar, use that instead of salt iand water. 
Do them thus : — put your nuts into the jar you 
intend to pickle them in, throw ux a handful of 
salt, and fill the pot with rape vinegar ; cover it 
close, and, let them stand a fortnight;, then pour 
them out of the pot, wipe it clean, and juat rub 
the nuts with a coarse cloth, and then put them 
in the jar with the pickle as above. 

To pickle Walriuts grfitn.^ ...... \ 

Take the largest double, or Frerich walnuts, 
t>efbre tlie "shells are hard, pare them very thin> 
and put them into a tub of spring watei 1 as they 
are pared; put to them, if there are two or three 
hundred nuts, a pound of bay-salt; leave them 
in the water twenty-four hours, then put them 
into a stone jar, a layer of vine leaves, and a 
iayer. of walnuts; fill it up with cold vinegar, 
and when they have stood all night, pour the 
vinegar from diem into a copper, with a good 
quantity of bay-salt ; set it upon the fire, and let 
2 s 3 it 
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it:boil,.ffien pour it hot on the nuts; tie them 
over with. * woollen cloth, and let them stand; a . 
week," then pour: that pickle from them, rub the 
nuts cleani wath. a piece of flannel, and put them 
agauvitata.pjir, with vine leaves, as before*meiiT 
turned;* faqil fresh yinegar, and to every- gallon 
of vinegar, four or five pieces of; ginger, a qiter? 
ter of ah ounce of made, and the same quantity 
of whole black pepper 5 polur the vinegar 1 , boiling 
hot upon the walhutk, .arid cover them with a 
woollen cloth ; let it stand four or five days, and 
repealr -the same four or five rimes '.; . when the 
wnegap ia cold, put in half a pint, of mustardr 
seed, ai stick of horse-radish sliced; tie them 
down wrtfh a. bladder, and then with, leather; 
they will be fit to eat in three weeks. If they 
are intended-to be kept, the vinegar must not be 
bojlech';£>utthen they wiM not be ready, under 
six months. .. 

* To pickle. French Beans, 

Pour a boiling-hot wine oyer your French 
beans, and covet them closet the next day drain ' 
and dfy them; then pjour over them a boiKng- 
jjptjpiekle.flf white wine #iaegar, Jamaica pep 
f&tj blacfc pepper, a little,, macejjandginger.; re T 
§>eat this for two or three days^ ps till \hs beans 
Jook green. . , , ; 

' To pickle 'Red Ca&bagdr 

SK<?e»* your cabbage cross- ways, put it <m~a3i 
«arthe*i ! dfeh, and sprinkle an handful, of salt 
Wer it; fcover it with; another dish, and let it 
$taM-twe*ty4bur ho*irS> then p\}t it into a cut 

i '..*'." lender 
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lender to .drain, and lay it in your jar ; take 
white wine vinegar enough to cover it, a little 
cloves, mace, and all-spice ; put them in whole, 
with a little cochineal boiled fine; then boil it 
up, and pour it either hot or cold on your cab- 
' bage;. if you pour on the pickle hot, cover it 
close with a cloth till it is cold, and then tie it 
up close, as you do other pickles. 

Another Way, 

Take/, a line close red.Cfd>bage, and cut it thin* 
jhea tafce some cold sh all^ga^ arid put to it two 
or three blades of maee,saad a few white pepper 
corns ; make it pretty strong with sak, and pujt 
your cabbage into the allegar as you cut it; tip 
jt- close. tjown Kyith a bladder, and a.paperoyep: 
(k&ii i& a day or two it; mU be fit for ■vm^ 

[' T Topickk''Mu^hr9am£l > '' l ^\^. 

Tabe the smallest mushrooms you^ean ge^ 
and paliitheiit 'Into-' spring wtfter, rab them with 
apiece of'sew flannel dipped irisalV^d put 
them into cold spring.watei: as you do them, to 
keep their colour;' then put' 'them into a sauce- 
pajij, ^hrtfapia handful flf- <«& . P^r $b<em, cqver 
.them : £}Qsfy &»4 set thenr oyer the five .{put of 
£ye nainutesj o$ t|H ydtifee they ane tliorongbji" 
hot, anxl ther liquor is drawn. #ut.©f jthewj-iheri 
lay tben> between two cjejajsb cjLotbs tijj they arp 
$0$, _§>«£ tb,em; i«tp glass littles, and £1|: tbew 

y$ with distilled y^negaTji'put a.bteidfi'.flr^wo of 
fnsjjcei.and a te a^pooaful ; of ' good oil. in every 
j^iot0c> cork them up close, .and set them in a 
# cppl; place, Jf you ; have not any distilled 
..-,;' vinegar, 
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Vinegar, .yWtf 'may "use white wine vinegar^-or 
tevtti allegar,- but % TOiist- be boiled with a Bttje 
«nac^" salf,' 7 and "k'few slices of gingef;\k riiusi 
%e'c^td ! before you pour it on' your mushrooMs: 
If your Vinegar or allegar is tod sharp/ 'it Witt 
make your mushrooms soft; neither. will tbey 
fceep so long, or appear so white. •'• 

To pickle Cauliflmcers 
Take the largest and closest you can get; null 
$hem into sprigs, put them in an earthen dish,, 
'and sprinkle salt over them ; let them stand 
"twenfy-four hours to draw out all .the water, 
then put them in a jar, and pour salt and water 
Trailing over them; cover them close, and let 
thfeto stand till the next day; then take them 
out, afld'lay then* on a coarse cloth to -drain; 
put them into glass jars, and put in a nutmeg 
sliced, and tw'tf or' thfee blades of mace in each 
£&', coyer; them with distilled vinegar and tie 
jthem-ffotyn with a- bladder, audi over- that a lea- 
ther]: -they will be fit for use in a month, V 

. , ( To pickle Capers, 

1 These 1 are the flower-buds of. a Small shrub; , 
Reserved In pickle. The tree which bears ca^ 
^f>ers Is called the" caper-ishruty • 6? bush, 1 and is 
common in the western > part of Europe. We 
have them in some gardens, but Toulon is- the 
principal place for capers. We have some from 
tyohs, but they are flatter, and less firm; and 
some ; come from Majorca, but they are salt and ■ 
disagreeable.' The finest flavoured are from Tou- 
lon. They gather the buds from the blossoms . 
i ■" before 
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before they arc open, then spread them upon, *» 
floor in the room, where no sun enters, andthisw 
let them lie till they begin to wither; they then 
throw them into a tub of sharp vinegar, and, af- 
ter three days, they add a quantity of bay-salt 
When this is dissolved, they are fit for packing 
for sale, and are sent to all parts of Europe. The 
finest capers are those of a moderate size, firm, 
and close, and such as have the pickle highly 
flavoured ; those which are soft, flabby, and half 
open, are of little value. • • 

To pickle Samphire. 

Take the safaiphire that is green, put it into a 
clean pan, and throw over it two or three hand- 
fuls of salt; then cover it with spring water; let 
it lie twenty-four hours, after which put it into 
a clean saucepan, throw in a handful of salt, and 
cover it with good vinegar; cover the pan close, 
and set it over a slow fire; let it stand till it is 
just green and crisp, and take it off at that; mo- 
ment, for should it remain till it is soft, it will 
be spoiled ; put it in your pickling-pot, and co- 
ver it close ; as soon as it is cold, tie it down 
with a bladder and leather, and keep it for use; 
or you may keep it all the year in a very strong 
brine of salt and water, and throw it into vinegar 
just before you use it 

To pickle Beet Roots. ' 

Beet roots, which are a pretty garnish for made 
dishes, are thus pickled : — Boil them tender, 
peel them, and, if agreeable, cut them into 
shapes; pour over them a hot pickle of white 

wine 
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*atUi&slfosd. , • ■ ';' •* 

; . To, pickle Barberries :u ', ', ( , 

.- Let yOQr barberries be gathered bttfere, ,they 
we too ripfi ; take care to pick out t&e teftvesflfid 
dead stalks and then put them i«M jers, With; % 
lai<g§ o^ntity of strong salt and :W*teiy and\fc& 
thwart qo#fc with .a blmWer, f- rrn ,« "^ ;;; ;; 

. '"'■'- Wvte.*— When yotr see a scmn 1 over' ; ^«tif 
barberries, put them into 'freih Salt atkl 
water; they require no vinegar, their own 
sharpness being sufficient to keep them. 

-' - : To pickkihdlings.'. ■ " > 

, ; Ga*hef your codlings -when they are aboutth* 
Siae of a large French walnut, put- a' (quantity of 
vinfcieaves in the bottom of a brass pah, and pu% 
in y.ouf codlings; cover them weft with vin* 
leaves, aa*d set them over a very slow fire till 
Vo& can pfeei the skins off; then take them care*. 
FuHy up irt a. hair sieve, peel them with apen* 
kriifte, and pvit them into the saucepan again- 
with the vine ieaVes and ;ttater as before.; covet 
them close, and set them over a slow itae till they" 
Jrfe^a.fme greeft; then drain them' through * 
haft s$e*e, -and when they are" cold/ ; put theni 
into distilled vinegar; poura-Kttfe meat oil fcii 
the top^ and tie, them down with -a bladder. 

:. '. ■ ■: " In^m Pkkkym-BeocodiUdt ' -'■ 

• (Quarter a white pbbagte and caurlflower ; tafei 

,<afeo dtfeambers, nutans-, app?es> French feeans£ 

frtuttrbsy aHor any of tiiCse; ; lay them on a hahr 

$ieve, 
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sieve, strew over a large handful of salt, set them 
in the sun for .three pr four days, or till very 
dry; and put them into a stone jar with the fol- 
lowing pickle: — Put a pound of race ginger into 
salt and water,, the next day scrape and slice it, 
salt it, and dry it in the sun; slice, salt, and dry 
a pound of garlic; put these into a gallon of 
vinegar, with two ounces of long pepper, half an 
ounce of turmeric, and four ounces of mustard 
seed bruised; stop the pickle close, then prepare 
the cabbage, &c. If the fruit is put in, if must 
be green, 

To pickle Artiehoke-bottoms. 
Take some artichokes, and boil them till you 
can pull the leaves off, then take off the chokes, 
and cut them from the stalk ; take great care 
that you do not let the knife touch the top; 
throw them into salt and water for an hour, then 
take them out, and lay them on a cloth to drain ; 
then put them into large wide-mouthed glasses, 
put a little mace and sliced nutmeg between; 
fill them either with distilled vinegar, or sugar- 
vinegar, and spring water; cover them with 
mutton fat fried, and tie them down with a blad- 
der and leather. ' , ' 

To pickle Nasturtium Buds. 
After the blossoms are gone off, gather the 
little knobs, and put them into cold water:; shift 
them once a day tor three successive days, then 
make a cold pickle of white wine vinegar, a little 
white wine, shallot, pepper,- cloves, mace, nut- 
meg quartered, and horse-radish; put in the buds. 

• 2T Tu 
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To pickle Gerkins. 

Take five hundred gerkins, and have ready a 
Wge earthen pan* of spring water and salt; tQ 
every gallon of water put two pounds of salt^ 
mix it well together, and throw in your gerkins,; 
wash them out in two hours, put them to drain) 
let them be drained very dry, and put them in a 
jar; in the mean time get a bell-metal pot, with 
£. gallon of the best white wine vinegar, half an 
ounce of cloves and mace, one ounce of all-spiee, 
one ounce of mustard-seed, a stick of horse-ra* 
dish cut , in slices, six bay-leaves, a little dill, 
two or three races of ginger cut in pieces, a nut- 
meg cut in pieces, and a handful of salt, boH it 
up in the pot all together, and put it over the 
gerkins; cover them close down, and let them 
stand twenty-four hours ; then put them in your 
pot, and simmer them over the stove till they are 
green ; (be careful not to let them boil, if you 
do yqu, f»JJ spoil them) then put them in your 
jar, and cover them close down till they are 
cold; then tie them over with a bladder, a»4 
leather over that, and put them in a cold dry 
place; mind, always to keep your pickles tied 
down close, Or this way : after they have been 
.twenty-four hours in the vinegar, pour the vine- 
gar off from them, and make "it 'boll} then pour 
if over the gerkins, cover them close, and repeat 
it every day till they are. green; then tie tfeem 
down with a bladder and leather, and keep /them 
in a coo! dry place: by this method they wiB 
jfeep good for three ox four years, ' ''■■■■■' 

.'■■ n 
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To pickle Asparagus. ' 

"Take the largest asparagus you can get, cut 
bff the white ends, and "wash the green ends in 
spring water; then put them in another clean 
Water, and let them lay two or three hours in it; 
•Jiave a laf ge broad stew-pan full of spring water, 
with a handful of salt, set it on the fire, and 
when it boils put in the grass, not tied up, but 
loose, and not too many at a time, for fear you 
should break the heads; just scald them, and no 
more; take them out with abroad skimmer, and 
lay them on a cloth to cool. For your pickle 
take a gallon or more, according to your quan- 
tity of asparagus, of white wine vinegar, and 
one ounce of bay-salt, boil it, 'and put the 
asparagus in your jar; to a gallon of pickle put 
two nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the 
Same of whole white pepper, and pour the pickle 
hot over them ; cover them with a linen cloth, 
doubled three or four times, let them stand a week, 
and boil the pickle; after standing a week lon- 
ger, boil the pickle again, and pour it on hot, 3s 
before; when they are cold, cover them close 
with a bladder and leather. 

To pickle Peaches. 

Take your peaches when they are at their full 
growth, just before they begin to ripen; be sure 
they are not bruised; then take spring water, as 
much as you think' will cover them, make it salt 
enough to bear an egg, with bay and common 
salt, an equal quantity of each; put in your 
peaches, and lay a thin board over them, to keep 
them under the water; let them stand three days, 
2x2 then 
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then take them out, wipe them very carefully 
with a fine soft cloth, and lay them in your glass 
or jar ; then take as much white wine vinegar as 
will fill your glass or jar ; to 7 every gallon put 
one pint of the best well-made mustard, two or 
three heads Of garlic, a good deal of ginger 
slioed, half an ounce of cloves, mace, and nut- 
meg; mix your pickle well together, and pout 
it over your peaches ; tie them close with a blad- 
der and leather ; they will be fit to eat in two 
months. You may, with a fine penknife, cut 
them across, take out the stones, fill tliem with 
mustard-seed, garlic, horse-radish, and ginger, 
and tie them together. You may pickle necta- 
rines and apricots the same way. 

To pickle IFliite Plumbs. 

Take tlie large white plumbs, and if they have 
stalks, let them remain on, and pickle them- a* 
you do peaches. • 

To pickle Radish Pods. 

Make a strong pickle with cold spring water 
and bay-salt, strong eriough to bear an egg; 
put the pods in, lay a thin board over them, to 
keep them under water, and let them stand ten 
days ; drain them in a sieve, and lay them on a 
cloth to dry ; then take white wine vinegar, as 
much as you think will cover them, boil it, and 
put your pods in ajar, with ginger* mace, cloves, 
und Jamaica pepper ; pour your vinegar boiling 
hot on them, cover them with a coarse cloth, 
three or four times double, that the steam may 
come through a little, aud let them stand two 

davs: 
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days;; repeat this two or three times ; when it is 
cold, put in a pint of mustard-seed, some horse- 
radish, and cover them close. 

To pickle Lemons. 

Take twelve lemons, and scrape them with a 
piece of broken glass ; then cut them across in 
seyeral parts, but not quite through, so that they 
will hang together; put in as much salt as they 
will hold, rub them well, and strew them over 
with salt ; let them lay in an earthen dish three, 
days, and turn them every day; slit an ounce of 
ginger veiy thin, and salted for three days, a 
small handful of mustard-seeds bruised and 
searced through a hair sieve, and some red, India 
pepper; take your lemons out of the salt, squeeze 
them very gently, put them into a jar with the 
spice and ingredients, and 'cover them with the 
best white wine < vinegar ; stop them up very 
close, and in a month's time they will be fit 
to eat.' ♦ 

'• • ' . To pickle Grapes. 

Get grapes at the full growth, but not ripe, 
cut them in small bunches fit for garnishing, put 
them in a stone jar, with vine leaves between 
every layer of grapes; then take as much spring, 
water as you think will cover them, put in a 
pound of bay-salt, and as much white salt as will 
make it bear an egg; dry your bay-salt, and 
pound it, it will melt the sooner, put it into a bell- 
metal or copper pot, boil and skim it well, and 
as itboils take the black scum off", hut not the 
white; when it has boiled a quarter of an hour, 

let 
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let it stand to cool and settle; when it is ctMj 
pour the clear liquor on the grapes, lay vio« 
leaves on the top, tie them down close -with a 
linen cloth, cover them with a dish, and let them 
stand twenty-four hours; then take them out, 
lay them on a cloth, cover them over with ano- 
thei;, and dry them between the cloths; theft 
take two^quarts of vinegar, one quart of spring 
Water, and one pound of coarse sugar; let it boil 
a little while, skim it clean as. it boils, and let it 
stand till it i6 quite cold ; dry your jar with a 
cloth, put, fresh vine leaves at the bottom and b0s 
tween every bunch of grapes, and on the top j 
then pour the clear off the pickle on. the grapes j 
tie a thin piece of board on a flannel, lay it on 
the top of the jar to keep the grapes under th» 
pickle, and tie them down with a bladder and 
leather ; take them out with a wooden spoon ; 
but be sure to make pickle enough to covet 
/them^ ' , ' ,. ■ 

To pickle Fennel. 

Set spring water on the fire with a handful of 
salt; when it boils tie your fennel in bunches, " 
put them into the water; just give them a scald* 
and lay them on a doth to dry ; when cold* pul 
them in a glass, with a little mace or nutmegs 
fill it with cold vinegar, lay a bit of green fen- 
nel on the top, and tie over it a bladder aaad 
leather. 

To pickle Golden Pippins. 

Take the finest pippins you can get, free froiii 
spots and bruises, put them into a preserving-psn- 
. ' 'of 



^f cold spiijag water, set them <>n a charcoal fire; 
ajad keep them turning with 3, wooden spoon t}Ji 
they will peel,, but do not let them boil; wheat 
they -are enough, peel them, and put them- into 
the water again, with a quarter of a pint of th$ 
he»t vinegar, and a quarter of an ounce of alum j 
cover them close with a pewter dish, and set the® 
on the charcoal fire again, (a slow fire not to 
,boil) let them stand, turning them now and then, 
till they look green ; then take them out; and 
Jay them on a ciotli to cool ; -when cold, make 
your pickle as for the peaches, only instead of 
made mustard, it must be mustard-seed whote 
cover them close, and keep them for use. ... 1 

JTo pickle young Suckers, or young Artickokpyhe* 
fore the Leaves are hard. 

Take young suckers, pare them very MO&ly; 
(ail the hard ends of the leaves and stalks) and 
just scald them in salt and water ; when they ar$ 
cold, put them into glass bottles, with two or 
three large blades of mace, and a nutmeg sliced 
thin; fill them either with distilled vinegar, or 
the sugar vinegar of your own making, with half 
spring water. -, 

To pickle Mock Ginger. 

Take the largest' cauliflowers you can get, cut 
r oft all the flower from the stalks, peel them, and 
throw into strong spring water and salt for three 
days ; then drain them in a sieve pretty dry, and 
put them in & jar ; boil white wine vinegar with 
ejoves, raace, long pepper, and all-spice, each 
half an ounce,, forty blades of garlic, a stick of 

horse- 
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horse-radish cut in slices, a quartel* of an ounce 
of Cayenne pepper, a quarter of a pound of yel- 
low turmeric, and two ounces of bay-salt; pour 
it boiling over the stalks, and cover it down 
close till the next day; then boil it again, and 
repeat it twice more ; and when it is cold, tie it 
down close. ' 

Melon 'Mangoes. 

Take as many green melons as you want, slit 
them two thirds up the middle, and with a spoon 
take all the seeds out ; put them in strong spring 
water and salt for twenty-four hours, and then 
drain them in a sieve ; . mix half a pound of white 
mustard, two ounces of long pepper, the same of 
ail-spice, half an ounce of cloves and mace, a 
good quantity of garlic and horse-radish cut in 
pliers", and. a, quarter of an ounce of Cayenne 
pepper; fill the seed-holes full of this mixture, 
j>nt,asma}l skewer througji the end, tie it round 
lrith packthread close to the skewer, and put 
them m ajar; bqil up the vinegar with some of 
the mixture in it, and pour it over the melons; 
cover them down close, and let them stand till 
next day; then green them in the same manlier 
as you do gerkins*; when cold? tie them down 
close, and keep them for use. 

To pickle Elder Shoots in imitation of fiamboa. 

Take the largest and oldest shoots of elder 
which put out in the middle of May ; the mid- 
dle stalks are the most tender and biggest, the 
su>all ones are not worth pickling ;. take off the 
"outward peel or skin, and lay them in a strong 

brine 
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Jatine of salt and water for one night; then 
dry them in a cloth, piece by piece. In the 
mean time make your pickle of half white 
wine and half, beer vinegar; to each quart of 
pickle you must put an ounce of white or red 
pepper, an ounce of ginger sliced, a little mace, 
and a few corns of Jamaica pepper ; when the 
spice has boiled in the pickle, pour it hot on the 
shoots, stop them close immediately, and set the 
jar two hours before the fire, turning it often ; it 
is as good a way of greening pickles as frequent 
boiling: .you may boil the pickle two or three 
times, and pour it on boiling hot, vjust as you 
please. If you make the pickle of the sugar 
Yinegar, there must be one' half spring water. 

To pickle Red Currants. 

To every quart of white wine vinegar put half 
a pound of Lisbon sugar, and a quarter of a 
pound of white salt; then pick out the worst of 
your currants and put into this liquor, and^put 
the best in bunches into glasses; then boil the 
pickle with theworst currants in it, skim it very 
clean, and let it boil till it looks of a fine colour, 
and let it stand till it is cold; then strain it 
through a coarse cloth, wring it through to get 
out all the colour, of the currants, and let it stand 
to settle ; then pour the clear off the settlings, 
and fill up your glasses with it, tie them over 
with a bladder and leather, and keep them in 3 
cold dry place. 

To pickle Ox Palates. 

Take as many ox palates as you want, and 
wash them clean with salt and water ; put them 

\ 2 u in 



In a pot, cover than with 'water, put in wmw 
Salt, and as the scum irises skim it off'demj 
then put in half ah ounce of cloves and mare, a 
little all-spice and whole pepper, stew thdm gently 
fall they are tender, which witt be in four or five 
hours, take them out, asud take the £woi*kjm? 
fcleaa off; cut them of what size and shape yoa 
pUajse, and let them stand till they are cold; in 
the mean time make a pickle >of half white wiae 
ftndhalf Vinegar boiled together, with «ome-fresh 
Spicesinit; when both the pickle and palates 
fcire cold, <lay a layer of palates in a jar, a»d pat 
fn 6drme bay-leaves with a little '-fresh spi«e be*- 
VSteeb. every layer, and pour the pickle ©*sr 
them; tie them down dose, and keep them^'for 
«se. These are very useful to put into made 
.dishes of all sorts, only wash them out of' , the 
"pickle in warm' water. You may make a little 
.4ide-dish with white or brown sance, or butter 
land mustard, with -a spoonful of white wine 
%-it. . ■' 

Topiekk Cocks' Combs. 

Put your combs into scalding water, and take 
-the skins off; then put them into a stew-pan, 
•cover them with white wine vinegar, put in some 
cloves and mace, a little all-spice and whole pep- 
per, a few bay-leaves, a little bay-salt, and stew 
them for half an hour; then put them in ajar,; 
'and when they are Cold, melt a little mutton. 
suet and put over them, to keep out the air, and 
tie them down with a bladder and leather. When 
'you want to use them, lay them in warm water 
for an*l£>ttf before; and you may put them in 

made 



risdddfehes, <ht rtwfeeift littte dish of them> with 
white ©r brown colli* 

, To pickle Pw*pte Cabbage. 

Take two cauliflowers, t,wo red cabbages, half 
a? peck of kidney-beans, six sticks, with six 
cloves of garlic on each stick, wash them all 
well, and give them a boil up ; then drain -them 
on a sieve^ lay them leaf by leaf oh a large table, 
and salt them with bay-salt; then lay them to 
dry hi the sun, or in & slow oven, until they are 
as dry as a cork; and make the following pickle: 
take a gallon of the best vinegar, with one quart 
of water, a handful of salt, one ounce of whole 
pepper, and boil k all together for a quarter of 
an hour, and let it stand till it is cold; then take 
a quarter of a pound, of ginger cut m pieces, salt 
it, and let it stand- a week; take half a pound of 
mustard-seed, wash it, and lay it to dry; when 
very dry, bruise half of it, mix the whole and 
bruise it with some all-spice, whole pepper, th§ 
prepared ginger, and an ounce of powder of tur- 
meric; then have a jar, and lay a row of cab- 
bage, then cauliflowers, and then beans, put the 
garlic in the middle, and sprinkle between every 
layer your mixture; then pour your pickle oyer 
all, and tie it down with a bladder ana leather. 

To pic/cle Salmon.' 
lake your salmon, scale and gut it, and wash 
it very clean ; have a kettle of spring water boil- 
ing, with a handful of salt, a little all-spice, 
cloves and mace; put in the fish, and boil it 
three quarters of, an hour, if small; if large, one 
2 u 2 hour; 
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hour; then take the salmon out, and let it stand' 
till it is cold ; strain the liquor through a. sieve ; 
when it is cold put your salmon very close in a 
tub or pan, and\pour the liquor over it ; when 
you want to use it, put it into a dish, with a 
little of the pickle, and garnish it with green 
fennel. 

To pickle Sturgeon. 

Take your sturgeon and cut it in -handsome 
pieces, wash it well," and tie it up with bass -^ 
make a pickle of half spring water and half vine-, 
gar, make it pretty salt, with some cloves, mace, 
and all-spice in it; let it boil, then put in your 
sturgeon, and boil it till it is tender; then take 
it up, and let it stand till it is cold ; strain the 
liquor through a sieve; then put the sturgeon, 
into a pan or tub as close as you can, pour the 
■ liquor over, it, and cover it close ; when you use 
it, put it in a dish, with a little of the liquor, and 
garnish it with green fennel, or parsley. 

To pickle Mackerel, called Caveach. 

Cut youp mackerel into round pieces, and di- 
vide one into five or six pieces ; to six large 
mackerel yOu may take one ouncte of beaten pep- 
per, three large nutmegs, a little mace, andsi 
handful of salt ; mix your salt and beaten spice 
together ; then make two or three holes in each 
piece, and thrust the seasoning into the holes 
with your finger-; rub each piece all over with 
the seasoning,, fry them brown in sweet oil, and 
let them stand till" they are cold ; put them into 
ajar, cover them with vinegar, and pour sweet 

' oil 
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oil over them. They will keep, well covered, a 
longtime, and are delicious. 

To pickle Mock Anchovies. 

To a peck of sprats take two pounds of com- 
mon salt, a quarter of a pound of bay-aall, one 
pound of saltpetre, two ounces of sal-prunella, 
and a little bole armoniaq ; pound all in a mor- 
tar ; put them into a stone pot, a row of sprats, 
a layer of your compound, and so on to the top 
alternately; press them hard down, and cover 
them close ; let them stand six months, and they 
will be fit for use. Observe that your sprats are 
very fresh, . and do not wash or wipe them, but 
take them, as they first come out of the water. . 

To pickle Smelts. 

Take a hundred of fine smelts, half an ounce 
of 'pepper, the same of nutmeg, a quarter of an 
ounce of made, half an ounce of saltpetre, and a 
quarter of a pound of common salt; beat all very 
fine ; wash and clean the smelts, gut them, then 
lay them in rows in a jar, and between every 
layer of smelts strew the seasoning, with four or 
five bay-leaves ; then boil red wine and poup 
over them, cover them with a plate, and when 
they are cold, tie them down close. They ex- 
ceed anchovies. 

To fickle Oysters. 

Open one hundred of the finest and largest 
rock oysters you "can get into a pan, with all their 
liquor in them, but mind you do not cut them 
in opening, as that will spoil their beauty ; wash 

them 
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<hem clean out of the' liquor one by one, put the 
liquor into a stew-pan, and: give it a boil; then 
strain it through a sieve, and let it stand half an ; 
hour to settle ; then pour it from the settlings 
into a stew-pan, and put in half a pint of white 
Wine, half a pint of vinegar, a little salt, half an 
ounce of cloves and taace, a little all-spice and 
whole pepper, a nutmeg cut in thin shees, and; a 
dozen bay-leaves ; boil it up five minutes;- thea 
put in your oysters, and give them a boil for a 
minute or two ; put them into small jars, and 
When they are cold, put a little sweet oil at the 
top, and tie them down with a bladder and iea^ 
ther; keep them in a cool dry place, and when 
you use them, untie them, skim off the oil,' put 
them in a dish with a little of the liquor, and 
garnish them with green parsley. If you want 
Oyster saiiCe, take them out, and put them into 
good anchovy sauce, with a spoonful . of the 
pickle : for fish or poultry, wash them in warm 
water, and put them into a white sauce. 

To- pickle Cochlea or 'Muscles. 

"take half a peck of cockles or muscles, and 
wash them well; then put them into a saucepan, 
Cover them close, and set them over a slow fire 
"till they are all opened; strain the liquor from 
them, pick them all out of the shells, (mind and 
take the sponge or crab out of the muscles J and 
wash them clean in warm, vinegar ; strain about 
half the liquor from the settlings, and treat them 
in the same manner a? oysters. 
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'■,' Tq make White JViw Vinegar. . 
As4;his vinegar, by the name, is thought to be 
made from white wine only, it i& proper to give 
directions for making it. When you brew in the 
month of March or April, take as much sweet 
wort of the first running as will serve you 'the' 
year, boil it without hops for half an hour, ant) 
then put 'it in a cooler; put some good yeast 
upon it, and work it well ; when it has done 
working, break the>yeast intoit, andput itint© 
a cask, but mind to fill the cask, and set it in a 
place where the sun hasfiill power on it ; put no 
bung in the bung-hole, but put a tile over' if at 
night, and when it rajns, but when it is fine take 
the tile oft'; let it stand till it is quite sour, which 
will be- in the beginning of September ; thea 
draw it off from the settlings into another cask,: 
let it stand till it is fine, and draw it off for use. 
If you have any white wine that is tart, put it in a 
cask, and treat it in the same manner: or cydet 
may be done the same way : a cask of ale turned 
sour, makes ale vinegar in the same manner: but 
none of these are fit for pickles to keep long, ex- 
cept the white wine vinegar. 

To make Sugar Vinegar; 

In the month of March or April make tins 
vinegar as follows : — To every gallon of spring 
water you use, add a pound of coarse Lisbon su- 
gar, boil it, and keep skimming it as long as the 
fikum will rise ; then pour it into a cooler, and 
when it is as cold as beer to work, toast a large 
piece of bread, rub it over with good yeast, and 
let it work as long as it will; then beat the yeast 

into 
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into it, put it in a cask, and set it in a plactf 
-where the rays of the sun have full power oh it ; 
put a tile over the . bung-hole when it rains, and 
every night, but in 'the day-time, when it is fino> 
weather, take it off; and when you find it is sour 
enough, which will be in the month of August, 
(but if it is not sour enough, let it stand till it is 
then draw it off, put it mto a clean cask, and 
throw in a handful of isinglass ; let it stand till 
it is fine, then draw it off for use. 

, To make Elder- Vinegar. ' - 

. Take two pounds of the pips of elder-flowers, 
and put them in a stone jar, with two gallons of 
white wine vinegar; let them steep, and stir them 
every day for a fortnight; then strain the vine- 
gar from the flowers, press them close, and let it 
stand to .settle ; then pour it from the settlings, 
find put a piece of filtering paper in a funnel, 
land filter it through; then put it in pint bottles, 
Cork it close, and keep it for use. 

To make Tarragon Vinegar. 

Pick the leaves off. the stalks of green tarragon, 
just before it goes into bloom, and put a pound 
weight to every gallon of white wine vinegar, 
arid tr6at it in ,the same manner as elder vinegar. 

To make Walnut Ketchup. 

Take half a bushel of green walnuts, before 
the shell is formed, and grind them in a crab- 
mill; or beat them in a marble mortar ; then 
squeeze out the juice through a coarse cloth, and 
wring the cloth well to get all the juice out ; to 

every 



eveYy gallon of juice pot & qda.fi of Ved wine, a 
quarter of a pound of anchovies, the same of' 
bay-salt, one oqaoe of clove* and mafce, a little 
ginger, and horse-radish cut in slices ; boil alto- 
gether till it is reduced to half the quantity j pour 
it into a pan; when it is cold, bottle it, cork it 
tight, and it will be fit for use in three months. 
If you have any pickle left in the jar after your 
walnuts are used, to every gallon of pickle put 
in two heads of garlic, a quart of red wine, and 
an ounce each of cloves, mace, long, black, and 
Jamaica pepper, and boil them all together till it 
is reduced to half the quantity ; pour it into a 
pan, and the next day bottle it<for use, and cork 
it tight. ' ' ' 

To make Mushroom Ketchup. 

Take a bushel of the large flaps of mushrooms, 
gathered dry, and bruise them with your hands ; 
put some at" the bottom of an farther! pan, strew 
some salt over them, then mushrooms, then salt, 
till you have done; put in half an ounce of beaten 
cloves and mace, tne same. of all-spice, and let 
them stand five or six days ; stir them up every 
day ; then tie a paper over them, and bake them 
for four hOurs in a slow oven ; when so done, 
strain them through a cloth to get all the liquor 
out, and let it stand to settle ; then pour it clear 
from the settlings ; to every gallon of liquor add 
a quart of red wine, and if not salt enough, a lit- 
tle salt, a race of ginger cut small, half an ounce 
of cloves and mace, and boil it till about orte 
third is reduced; then strain it through a sieve 
into a pan ; the next day pour it from the set- 
2 x . tlings, 
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tlings, aijd battled, for use; but mind to cork 
it tight.' • ; „ . > ' ■ 

To' make Mushroom Poieder. 

Take- the largest and thickest button mush- 
rooms you can get, cut off the root-end, and 
peel them; do not wash them, but Avipe them 
clean with a cloth ; spread them on pewter dishes, 
and put them in a slow oven to dry ; let the 
liquor dry up in the mushrooms, as it will make 
-the powder much stronger ; when they are dry 
enough to powder, beat them in a mortar, sift 
them through a sieve, with a little Cayenne pep- 
per and pounded mace ; put the powder in small 
bottles, cork them tight, and keep it for usei 



DISTILLATION. 

Distilling in General. 

The mystery which the generality of distillers 
have affected to throw over their art, in order to 
keep it from the public, has not a little contri- 
buted to induce many pretenders to attempt an 
explanation of its excellent qualities; which, 
like quackery in physic, not only defrauds us of 
pur money, but what is more valuable, injures 
pur health likewise. With a view of detecting 
such impositions, we give the fohWing small 
treatise; in which we shall endeavour to be as 
.clear and concise as possible. 

We 



We shall begin first by explaining what is 
meant by 'distilling ; how many sorts of distil- 
Hngs there are;; what are the - instruments fit for 
that business ;"what accidents it is liable to; and 
what must be done to prevent them ; then point 
out the remedies which may be applied to those 
accidents when they do happen ; and at last 
enter into the detail of the different sorts of 
liquors, that of their composition and the vari- 
ous ways of preparing them, by a plain and me- - 
thodical account of die principle of the art ; in 
which we shall endeavour to omit nothing of 
what may serve to instruct completely either the 
lovers of distilling, or the artists who profess it, 
and make it their particular business. 

Distilling in general, is the Art of extracting 
Spirits from Bodies. 

To extract spirits, Is to produce, by means of ' 
heat, such an action as will secrete them from 
the bodies in which they are detained. 

If that heat is the proper and natural affection 
of the bodies, and produces the secretion of spi- 
rits, without any foreign help, it is called fer- 
mentation. 

.If it is produced exteriorly by means of the 
fire or other hot matters in which the still is 
placed, then it is called either digestion or dis- 
tillation : digestion, when the receipts are only 
prepared to the secretion of their "spirits : distil- 
lation, when the action of heat has such a power 
as really to secrete those spirits, and make them 
to distil. 

It is that heat which provoking a commotion 
.2x2 and 
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and agitation among -the iawerwibte p#rW of/ any- 
body whatsoever, sletaehea them.iidivides tbenv 
and procures apassagte t&. the -spirits which' me 
concealed in It, by ^freeing them from ■ the fa'mfc 
or terraqueous qualities with -which they were 
employed. . . .- ; ; , I. :■ ■>. •' \ i ; - ■■■,'■■ 
- Considered in ..that point of view, distilling 
may become worthy of engaging the attention of 
the learned, and be the object of their studies, 
• Infinite are the parts whichrthis art embraces; 
every thing wnich the earth produces, whether 
flowers, fruits, grains, spices, aromaticaLor vul* 
nerary plants, and perfumed oils or essences. 
We shall not undertake to defend its utility nou 
its charms; it is from the course ofithis workwe 
hope it may and Mill be deduced wherewith to 
make and justify its encomium. . '■• 

Of Distilling in particular^ •-,' 

After having demied distilling in general* we 
must say something morei: particular icai> that ar? 
■tide. •■.••.:■. .- . .. >.\ : ,' 

They reckon generally three different speciea 
of distilling. The first, called distilling per. ascent 
sum, that is to say, by raising, is made .by placing 
the still on the fire or other hot matters, such as 
gravel, horse dung, boiling water, &c. which 
promotes a rising of the spirits. This method is 
the most common and almost the onlyoue dis* 
tillers put in practice. 

■ The second, called per descensum, that is to 
say, by depressing or defrauding, is procured by ■ 
placing the fire on the top of the vessel employed 
in distilling -which precipitates the spirits. This, 
.' nrethad 
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* iqetibpd is- wsed by the ii^j^oyist , distiUers tojt.&F 
the ; pils Qf cloves, nutmegs, and mace. .-;-;• ^ - 
•Some assert that the oil of juniper berries is 
vf ry good drawn per flscemurn. 

The third and last called per latus, that is to 
say, sidely or by the,side, is never practised but t 
by chymistsV therefore we shall pass it over in 
sijlenee. 

Definition of Spirits. 

. % Spirit? is, mean* tfte,^,©§fr$ubtile parjicj^es; 
of any bodies whatsoever.,- : . . -,- . 

•_ AH bpdtesf without any exception are impreg- . 
nated with $p hits. n> more. o?,tesa-^p»ntit^es.,-, ; • • 
These particles are an igneous substance, which' 
by its very nature is susceptible of and disposed 
to a great commotion:. ■■■,■-,■ j •" 

That subtile portion of bodies ,19 more or less, 
disposed to secretion. according as the bodies u\ t 
Avhich.it is contained are more or less persona or. 
more or less oily. . ; v ... . 

Definition df Essences} 

JBy essences are meant in distillery, as well as 
chytnistry, the oily parts of a. body:. thktsort of 
oil called essence may be . extracted from ; all sorte 
of bodie>, arid eenstitutesoae of the principled 
with which they arc composed* : At least *it has. 
been ascertained by those who have been parti- 
cular in their observations, that nothing hasi been 
distilled from which oil or: essence could tiot be 
extracted. In every sort of distillation made 
from fruits, flowers, sweet smelling spices prin- 
- eipajly, $nd all other sorts of spices put in diges- 
tion, 
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tkm, there has always 'been seen swirnming^oVer' 
the phlegms or faints, a soft and unctuous sub- 
stance; and that substance is an oil. Now that 
oil is what is called essence when it is the object 
cf our distillation. 

Definition of Simple Waters. ..,. 

By simple waters is meant what is distilled 
from flowers and other things without water, 
brandy,- or spirit of whoe. Such distillations are 
generally of a phlegmatic quality, though fra- 
grant, always charged with {he odour of the body-, 
from which it is extracted, and even of a more 
perfect fragr&ncy than the body itself. fr 

... ..Definition?, of. Pklegras. "■■/', 

Phlegms, which some call faints, ate the ter- 
raqueous particles which make part of the conv, 
pdsition of bodies ; whether this principle be ac- 
tive or passive, we heave jW the chymists to dis- 
cuss. However it may be, it is nevertheless very 
essential for all artists of that profession to be 
well acquainted with its nature; for many are 
mistaken in it Some • take as phtegrh certain 
White and cloudy drop's which come first when 
the receipts contained in the stilt begin to run. ■ 
Notwithstanding it- is 1 certain that these drops 'ire 
often 'the most spirituous particles of the matters 
which distil, which they deprive themselves of 
very gradually^ The whiteness of those cloudy 
drops is owing only to some moisthess which re- 
mained in the top of the still; when if they had 
observed to wipe it off well, they should have 
seen that the rifst drop which runs would have 
-,.... been 



been as transparent and brilliant as the last, and 
it is to their detriment that they throw off those 
first drops which are the : most volatile, and spi- 
rituous of their, receipts., 

, Here is an observation which deserves all their 
attention, and which we recommend earnestly 
to every distiller. In all the matters which have 
first been put in digestion or what is the same 
meaning, set to infuse the. day before, the. spirits 
are the first which fly to the top of the still ; 
when on the contrary in those receipts which 
have not been set to infuse, the phlegm raise 
first, and the spirits afterwards, the reason is 
«[uite physical, and so plain that it requires no 
farther elucidation to conceive it. 
. We shall add another observation, which no 
doubt will please the curious, and .even all those 
Who have some notion of distillation. In all the 
mixed receipts, such as those in which you 
would put to distil flowers, fruits, and spices to- 
gether, without being previously prepared by 
means of the digestion- the action of the fire- 
raises first the spirits or the ^flowers ; in such a 
manner that, in spite of the mixture, these spi- 
rits have contracted nothing from the smell of 
the fruits nor of the spices. That secretion 
made, the spirits of the fruits rise next, without 
.any mixture of the spices or of the flowers. In 
fine, the spirits of the spices come last, without 
the least impregnation of the odour of the flow- 
ers, or the taste of the fruits ; every article keeps 
distinct by itself in that distillation ; and those 
who doubt the veracity of this assertion are de- 
sired to try the experiment. • 

Another 
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' Another .'interesting observation that lias been 
made on spices, is, that whether they have been 
put in digestion or no* ; whether the phlegms or 
taints have rose before the spirits, or the spirit* 
before the phlegms-, the spirits you draw from 
those sorts of ingredients are hardly impregnated 
with the smell ^and taste of them, and it has ah- 
ways been found necessary to mix along with 
those spirits a certain portion of the phlegms, in 
more or less quantities, to give them the taste 
and perfume of the spices, because it is the 
phlegms, not the spirits, which contain more of 
that taste and flagrancy, This observation is ab- 
solutely necessary, and may perhaps prove satis*- 
factory to a curious reader. 

Definition of Digestion. 

As the word digestion has often been made use 
of in this essay, we shall explain what is meant 
by it, its utility, and even the necessity it is of 
in many circumstances. * 

Matters are said to be in digestion when you 
have them to soak in a proper dissolvent over a 
very mild heat to soften them. This preparation 
is necessary for many sorts of ingredients in dis- 
tillery. It procures the spirits a more facile issue 
from the matters where they are contained. 

.The digestions which are made without any 
heat at all, are those which are more generally 
used, and the least ; because those which are 
made over the fire, or by means of hot matters, 
such as dung, Sec. in Which the vessel is placed, 
always take away some of the goodness, quality, 
and merit of the goods, as they cannot but pro- 
mote 
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mote some of the spirits, and it is very easy 
to conceive that this must be so much of the 
quality. . 

When you intend to draw essences, the ingre- 
dients must unavoidably be prepared my means 
of the digestion. In order to draw well the spi- 
rits and essences from spices, digestion is again 
there of an absolute necessity. In short, diges- 
tion enters necessarily in our principles, and is 
an indispensable one itself. 

Of Fruits and their different Species. 

Various arc the fruits made use of in distil- 
ling, some with rinds, some with skins, some 
with kernels, some with stones, and others co- 
vered over with a shell. 

The fruits with rinds, such as the Portugal 
orange, as the French call it, or China, as we call 
it in England; the cedra, the citron, the Biga- 
rade or Sevelle orange, the lemon, and the Ber- 
gamot, are excellent for the liquors of taste, when 
you make use of the zests of those different with 
the oil of essence. The quintessence of those 
sorts of fruits cannot be drawn here as in the 
countries that produce them ; because, besides 
that they lose so much of their primitive flavour 
by importation, the price they fetch in this 
country renders- it an impossible thing for the 
distiller to think of drawing that quintessence 
from them with any profit or advantage to him- 
self. \\ie shall speak of the manner of chusing 
those fruits when we come to speak of them 
singly. The bergamot (a kind of citron) is more 

2 y commonly 
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commonly made use of for odoriferous waters 
than for palatable liquors. 

Among the fruits with kernels there are few 
wlrich the distillers make use of except the 
reinette apple, the rouselet pear, and the quince. 
We make -what is called ratafia or cordial water, 
with those three sorts of fruits. But the' rouse- 
let pear is more ordinarily preserved in brandy. 
As quince is fit for a spirituous fermentation, you 
may distil the spirits on liquor, which, by so fer- 
menting, comes from it. And the spirit of that 
water or rather virous liquor is successfully em- 
ployed in a liquor which in preserving all the de- 
licacy of taste of that fruit acquires its well known 
beneficient qualities for the stomach. 

Cordials are made also with stone fruits, such 
as cherries, plumbs, apricots, and peaches; these 
four species of fruits may be preserved in brandy. 
There are again other sorts of fruits which dis- 
tillers employ for ratafia and syrups. Such are 
raspberries and strawberries, which enter in the 
composition of several sorts of cordials in order 
to give them a nicer and more exquisite taste. 
Mulberries and raspberries, as well as morello 
cherries are again often made uso of to give a 
colour to certain cordials. There is a syrup 
made with mulberries and currants which is very 
agreeable to the taste, and which is very much 
in use for sick people. 

Shelf fruits are likewise of great use in distil- 
lation. Ratafia may be made with walnuts; and 
that fruit may also be preserved in, braricly when 
young and tender. • ■ 

Almonds are made use of for the Eau dc 

Noymt-, 
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Noyau. And from that fruit we draw, as well 
as from nuts, oils for perfumed essences. 

We have spoken here but of those fruits which, 
are generally made use of by distillers, there are 
many others which might be employed with as 
much success. It is enough to have pointed 
here the use which is made of them : it behoves 
the lovers of the art to improve the ancient dis- 
coveries. The receipts change as the taste 
changes : but the method and proceedings we 
recommend here will always serve and be useful 
to direct the operations. 

Of the aromatical and vulneraty. Plants. 

Those plants are called aromatical whose stalks 
and flowers have a strong and penetrating odour, 
though altogether agreeable; such plants pre- 
serve that odour a long while after they are ga- 
thered, even after they are dried up. 

Those are called vulnerary, which have an 
aromatical taste., and which are unctuous and 
balsamic. The aromatical and vulnerary plants 
are in great numbers; but we shall not enter 
into their detail; . we shall content ourselves with 
only pointing out those which the distillers make 
the greatest consumption of, such as melissa, rose- 
mary, lavender, aspic, marjorum, sage, &c. 

From the aromatical plants we draw odorife- 
rous, waters, ' which are exquisite to strengthen 
the heart and the brain ; and which are constantly 
used in swoons. We may likewise draw quint-, 
essences from them which stand in the stead of 
the plants themselves, in the seasons in which 
the plants exist no more. , 

2 y 2 Aromatical 
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ArOfhatical plants are distilled -in two different 
manners ; either with water t6 make simple wa- 
ters; or with spirit of wine to make odoriferous 
waters. Both of them contribute to health, in 
contributing to the cleanness of the body. 

The best vulnerary plants are those which 
come from Switzerland. They generally send in 
those sorts of plants dry leaves and flowers all to- 
gether; they preserve enough of their good qua- 
lity to be employed here. 

The vulnerary plants which are. used in the 
composition of the arquebusade water, all grow 
in France. They are employed in their strength, 
when they are quite green. It is principally- in 
the time they are in blossom they are to be em- 
ployed. They may be distilled with plain water ; 
but those distilled with spirit of wine have a great 
deal more virtue. 

Both the leaves and flowers of aromatieal plants 
used in the composition of the pot-poury. They 
are likewise employed in the making of sweet 
swelling satchels, or bags. The general rule i^ 
to employ them in their full vigour, and to ga- 
ther them before the too. great heat of the day 
has deprived them of their fragrancy. 

Of the various Spices anct Seeds used it) Distillation. 

The spices mostly made use of in distillation, 
•are cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, and mace. 

From these spices yoti may draw, by means of 
distillation, what is called spirits; and by infu- 
sion you may make tinctures and oils of essence. 
These spices are also used in the composition 
of several, odoriferous waters, but especially in, 

most 
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* most of the cordials of which they are material 
ingredients. 

The seeds most known in distillation are, fen- 
nel, angelica, aniseed, coriander, juniper, pars- 

' ley, caraway, carrot, and many others. From 
these various sorts of seeds you draw spirits with 
brandy for palatable liquors. You may likewise 

. draw oils of essence, or make infusions for ra- 
tafias. 

To make Lily Water Liquor. 

Choose fine lilies, thick and well blown, not 
at all faded, nor begun to decay, and gather 
them immediately after the rising of the sun ; 
cut nothing but the stalk of the flower, because . 
it would give to the distillation a taste of green; 
leave the flower whole, and put it in the cucur- 
bite with common water and brandy, in the pro- 
portion hereafter mentioned ; and distil it upon 
a naked fire a little quick; when your spirits are 
drawn, melt some sugar in water, and then mix 
your spirits with it; pass the whole through a 
bag, and when fined down, your Jiquor will be 
fit for use. 

To make common Lily Water Liquor. 

Take three quarts of brandy, half a pound of 
lily flowers, three quarts of water, and a pound 
of sugar for the "syrup; the whole must make up, 
five quarts of liquor in all when finished. 

To make the double Liquor. * 

Take half a pound of flowers, three quarts of 
brandv, three pounds of sugar, and two quarts 

of 
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of common .water ; which will produce four quarts 
of liquor when done. . 

* To make one Gallon of Spearmint Water. 

Take of the leaves of dried spearmint one 
pound and an half, and two gallons and an half 
of water, and draAV off by a gentle fire one gal- 
ion. This water will be more fragrant if distilled 
in Balneum Maria;, or the. cold still; but if the 
latter be used, the same caution must be observ- 
ed of distilling the plant green. 

To malie a Gallon of Jamaica Pepper Water. 

Take half a pound of Jamaica pepper, and two 
gallons and an half of water, and draw off one 
gallon with a pretty brisk fire. The oil of this 
fruit is'very ponderous, and therefore this water 
is best made in an alembic. 

To make a Gallon of the Water of Dill Seed. 

Take one pound of dill seed, and three gallons 
©f water; distil off by the alembic one gallon, 
with a pretty brisk fire. 

To make ten Gallons of single Angelica Water. 

Take of the roots and seeds of angelica, cut 
and bruised, of each one pound and an half, 
eleven gallons of proof spirit, and two gallons of 
water; draw off ten gallons, or till the faints be- 
gin to rise, with a gentle fire; and sweeten itj if 
required, with lump sugar. It is a good carmi- 
native, and therefore good against all kinds of 
flatulent cholics, and gripings of the bowels. 

. 7V 
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To make ten Gallons of compound Angelica Water. 

Take of the roots and seeds of angelica, and 
sweet fennel seeds, of each one 'pound and an v 
half, the dried leaves of balm and sage, of eacli 
one pound; slice the roots and v bruise the seeds 
and herbs, and add to them of cinnamon .one 
ounce, of cloves, cubebs, galangals, and mace, 
of each three quarters of an ounce; of nutmegs, 
the lesser cardamon seed, pimento, and saffron, 
each, half an ounce ' infuse all these in twelve 
gallons of clean proof spirit, and draw off ten 
gallons, with a pretty brisk fire. It may be sweet- 
.ened-or not, at pleasure. This water is a power- 
ful carminative ; and good in all flatulent cholics, 
and other griping pains in the bowels : it is also 
good in nauseas, and other disorders of the sto- 
mach. 

To make ten Gallons of Dr. Stephens's Water. 

Take of cinnamon, ginger, galangal cloves, 
nutmegs, grains of paradise, the seeds of anise, 
sweet fennel, and caraway, each one ounce;- the 
leaves of thyme, mother of thyme, mint, sage, 
pennyroyal, rosemary, flowers of red roses, ca- 
momile, origanum, and lavender, of each eight 
handfuls; of clean proof spirit, twelve gallons; 
and water, two gallons; digest all twenty-four " 
hours, and then draw off ten gallons, or till the 
faints begin to rise. Sweeten with fine sugar to » ' 
your palate. It is a noble cephalic cordial arid 
carminative; and also, in some degrees, an hys- 
teric; good in all cholic pains in the stomach and ' 
bowels, and diseases of the nerves. 

^ To - 
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To make fifteen Gallons of Clove Water. 

Take four pounds of cloves bruised, half a 
pound of pimento or all-spice, and sixteen gal- 
lons of clean proof spirits; let it digest twelve 
hours, in a gentle heat, and then draw of fifteen 
gallons with a pretty brisk fire. 

Another Way. 

Take four pounds of Winter's hark, six ounces 
of pimento, a pound and a quarter of cloves, and 
sjxteen gallons of clean proof spirits ; digest and 
draw oft' as before. You may sweeten it to your 
palate, by dissolving in it double refined sugar. 

To make ten Gallons of Antiscorbutic Water. 

Take of the leaves of water-cresses, garden and 
s€a~scurvy-grass, and brook-lime, of each twenty 
handfuls; of pine tops, germander, horehound, 
and the lesser centaury, each sixteen handfuls ; of 
the roots^ of briony and sharp pointed dock, each 
six pounds ; of mustard seed one pound and an 
half; digest the whole in ten gallons of proof 
spirit, and two gallons of water, and^draw off by 
a gentle fire. It is good against scorbutic disor- 
ders; as. also in tremblings and disorders- of the. 
nerves. 

To make ten Gallons of Imperial Water. 

Take the dried peels of citrons and oranges, 
nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon, of each one 
pound; the roots of cypress, florentine orrice> 
calamus aromaticus, of each eight ounces ; ze- 
doary, galangal, and ginger, of each four ounces ; 

the 
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the tops of lavender and rosemary, of each six- 
teen handfuls; the leaves of marjoram, mint, 
and thyme, of each eight handfuls ; the leaves 
of white and damask roses, of each twelve hand- 
fuls; digest the whole two days in ten gallons of 
proof spirit, and four gallons of damask rose wa- 
ter; after which draw off ten gallons. It is a 
'very good cephalic, arid of great use in, all ner- 
vous cases ; it is also a very pleasant dram, espe- 
cially if sweetened with fine sugar, and good 
upon any sudden sickness of the stomach. . 

To make ten Gallons of compound Bryony Water. 

Take of the roots of bryony, four pounds; 
wild valerian root, one pound; pennyroyal and 
rue, of each two pounds; the flowers of fever- 
few and tops of savin, of each-four ounces; the 
rind of fresh orange peel and lovage seeds, of 
each half a pound; cut or bruise these ingre- 
dients, and infuse them in eleven gallons of 
proof spirit, and two gallons of water, and draw 
off ten gallons with a gentle heat. 

Another Way. 

Take of fresh bryony 'root, four pounds ; the 
leaves of rue and mugmort, of each four poimds; 
the tops of savin, six handfuls ; fever-few, cat- 
mint, and pennyroyal, of each four handfuls; 
orange peel, eight ounces; myrrh, four ounces; 
llussia castor, two ounces; proof spirit, eleven 
gallons; water, two gallons: digest and distil as 
before. It is very forcing upon the uterus, and 
therefore given to promote delivery, and forward 
the proper cieansings afterwards; as also to open 
, °2z menstrual 
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menstrual obstructions, and in abundance, of 
other female complaints : it is also good against 
convulsions in children, and of service in all 
nervous complaints in either sex. 

To make ten Gallons of Spirituous Pennyroyal 
Water. 
Take fifteen pounds of the dried leaA-es of 
pennyroyal, ten gallons of proof spirits, and two 
gallons of water; draw off ten gallons with a 
gentle fire. It is a good carminative, of use in 
cho'ics and gripings of the bowels; also in plu- 
risies and the jaundice; it is of known efficacy 
in promoting the menses and other disorders of 
the female sex;. 

To make ten Gallons of Carminative Water. 

Take of fresh camomile flowers, four pounds ; 
dill s,eed, two pounds and an half; leaves of 
balm, origany, and thyme, of each one pound; 
seeds of anise and fennel, of each six ounces; 
cummin seed, four ounces ; the peels of oranges 
and citrons, eight Ounces; juniper and bay ber- 
ries, of each six ounces; cinnamon, eight ounces; 
mace, four ounces: bruise and digest these in- 
gredients in eleven gallons of proof spirit, and 
two gallons of water; then draw off ten gallons, 
and sweeten it with fine sugar.' It is good in the 
cholie and gripings of the bowels, and to remove 
sickness and nauseas from the stomach. 

To make a Gallon of Cedrat Water. 

Take the yellow rinds of five cedrats, a gallon 
of fine proof spirit, and two quarts of water; di- 
gest 
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gest the whole twenty-four hours in a vessel close 
stopped; after which draw off one gallon in Bal- 
neum Maria?, arid sweeten with fine loaf sugar. 

To make a Gallon of Bergamot Water. 

Take the outer rind of three bergamotsf a gal- 
lon of proof spirit, and two quarts of water ; draw 
off one gallon in Balneum Marias, and sweeten 
it with sugar. 

To make a Gallon of Jessamine Water. 

Take of Spanish jessamine flowers, twelve 
ounces; essence of Florentine citron, or berga- 
mot, eight drops ; fine proof spirit, a gallon ; wa- 
ter, two quarts : digest two days in a close ves- 
sel, after which draw off one gallon, and sweeten 
with fine loaf sugar. 

To make a Gallon of the Cordial Water of Mont- 
pelier. 

, Take the yellow rinds of two bergamots, or 
fifty drops of the essence of that fruit; cloves' 
and mace, of each half an ounce ; a gallon of 
proof spirit, and a quart of water: digest two 
days in a close vessel, draw off a gallon, and 
sweeten with fine sugar. 

To make a Gallon of Father Andrew's Wat.er. . 

Take of white lily flowers, eight handfuls ; 
orange flowers, four ounces; rose water, a quart; 
proof spirit, a gallon; water, a quart: draw off 
a gallon in Balneum Maria;, and sweeten with 
fine sugar. 
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To make a Gallon of the Water of Father Bar- 
■ , nabas. 

Take of the roots of angelica, four ounces;, of 
cinnamon and orris, root, each half an ounce; 
bruise these ingredients in a mortar; put. them 
into an alembic, with a gallon of proof spirit arid 
two quarts of water: draw off a gallon with a 
pretty brisk fire. 

To make a Gallon of the Water &f the four Fruits. 

Take of the essence of cedrat, fifty drops ; . of 
the essence of bergamot, thirty-six drops ; of the 
essence of citron; sixty drops; and of the essence* 
pf Portugal orange, sixty -four drops ; fine proof 
spirit, one gallon; water, two quarts: draw off 
with a pretty brisk fire till the faints begin to 
rise, and sweeten with fine sugar. 

To make a Gallon of the Water of the four Spices. 

Take of cinnamon, two ounces; nutmegs and 
cloves, of each three drachms ; and ' mace, six 
drachms': bruise the spices in a mortar, and add 
a gallon of proof spirit, and two quarts of water: 
digest twenty-four hours in a close vessel, and 
distil with a brisk fire till the faints begin to rise ; 
and sweeten with fine sugar. It is an excellent 
stomachic, good in all depressions of the spirits- 
and paralytic disorders. 

To make ten Gallons of the Water of the four Seeds. 

Take of sweet fennel seed' seven ounces ; co- 
riander seed, nine ounces; the seeds of angelica 
and anise, of each three ounces : bruise all these 

in 
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in. a mortar, and put them into the. still, with ten- 
gallons and an half of proof spirits, and two. gal- 
lons of water : draw off with a gentle fire till the 
faints begin to rise., and sweeten with fine sugar. 
It is gcfod in cholics, nauseas of the stomach 
and gripings of the bowels. 

To mak^ a Gallon of Divine Water. 

Take of orange flowers fresh gathered, two 
pounds ; coriander seed, three ounces ; nutmegs, 
half an ounce: bruise the nutmegs and corian- 
der seed, and put them together with the orange 
flowers, into an alembie, with a gallon of, proof 
spirit, and two quarts of water: draw off the li- 
quor with a gentle fire, till the faints begin to 
rise, and sweeten with fine sugar. 

To make 'a Gallon of rectified Barbadoes Water. 

Take the outer rind of eight large florentine 
citrons; half an ounce of cinnamon bruised; 
and a gallon of rectified spirit: distil to a dryness 
in Balneum Marias : then dissolve two pounds of 
sugar in a quart of water, and mix it with the 
distilled liquor, and run it through the filtrating 
bag, which will render it bright and fine. 

To make a Gallon of amberrcoloured Barbadoes 
Water. 

Take the yellow rind of six bergamots, half an 
ounce of cinnamon, and two drachms" of cloves ; 
bruise the spices, and digest the whole six days 
in a gallon' of rectified spirit; and then add a 
drachm of saffron, and let the whole, stand six 
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days- longer in. digestion; dissolve two pounds of 
fine sugar in a quart of water, add to it the tinc- 
ture, and run it through the filtrating bag. 

To make a Gallon of Roman Water. 

Take the outer or yellow peels of six citrons ; 
two drachms of mace bruised ; a gallon of proof 
spirit and two quarts of water: draw off with a 
gentle fire till the 'faints begin to rise, and 
sweeten with fine siigar.. 

To make a Gallon qfVEau sans Pareille. 

Take the outer peels of twelve citrons, three 
quarts of fine proof spirit, and a quart of water; 
put all into a glass alembic, and distil to a dry- 
ness in Balneum Marias; filter the water, and put 
it into bottles well stopped. 

Another Way. 

Take the essence of ccdrat, bergamot, orange,, 
and lemon, of each two drachms; a gallon of 
rectified spirit, and two quarts of water: put all 
into a glass alembic, and distil in Balneum Ma- 
ria? till the faints begin to rise, M'hen the.receiver 
must be immediately removed. 

To make a Gallon of Vestal Water. 

Take of the seeds pf daucus creticus, or candy 
carrots, two ounces; a gallon of spirit of wine; 
and two quarts of water: distil in Balneum Ma- 
ria? till the faints begin to rise : then add to the 
spirit drawn oyer, an ounce of the essence of le- 
mons, and four drops of the essence of amber' 
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gris ; redistil in Balneum Mariae, and keep the 
water in bottles well stopped for use. 

To make a Gallon of Cyprus Wine. 

Take of the essence of ambergris, half an 
ounce; put it into a glass alembic, with a gallon 
of spirit of wine, and two quarts of water; place 
the alembic in Balneum Maria;, and draw off till 
the faints begin to rise. 

To make a Gallon of Anhalt Water. 

Take of the best turpentine a pound and an 
half; olibanum, three ounces ;.. aloes wood pow- 
■ dered, one ounce ; grains of mastic, cloves, gilly- 
flowers, or rosemary flowers, nutmegs, and cinna- 
mon, of each two ounces and an half ;. saffron, 
one ounce : powder the whole, and digest .them, 
six days m eleven gallons of spirit of wine ; add- 
ing two scruples of mu.sk tied up in a rag ; and 
draw off in Balneum Maria? till it begins to run 
foul. It is a high aromatic cordial, invigorates 
the intestines, and thereby promotes digestion, 
and dispels flatulencies : it is a sovereign remedy 
for catarrhs and pains arisingfrom colds ; as also 
in palsies, epilepsies, apoplexies and lethargies, 
the parts affected being well rubbed with it. 

To make ten Gallons of Gout Water* 

Take the flowers of camomile, leaves of penny- 
royal, lavender, marjoram, rosemary, sage, and 
ground-pine, of each eight ounces; myrvh, four 
ounces; cloves and cinnamon, of each one ounce; 
roots of piony, two ounces; - pell itory of Spain, 
and cypress orrice, of each, one ounce; the lesser 
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cardamoms andeafeebs, of each half an ounce ; 
nutmegs,, two ounces : cut and bruise these in- 
gredients, and digest* the;n four days in eleven 
gallons of proof spirit and two gallons of water ; 
then draw off ten gallons, and sweeten with fine 
sugar. It is good in all nervous cases, palsies, 
epilepsies, and loss of memory. 

To make a Gallon of Bouquet Water. 

Take . the .flowers of white- lilies and Spanish 
jessamine, of each half a pound ; orange,' jon- 
quil and phik flowers, of eadh four ounces; da- 
mask roses, one pound ; let them all be fresh ga- 
thered, and immediately put into a glass alembic, 
with a gallon of clean proof spirit, and two quarts 
of water; place the alembic in Balneum Maria?, 
, and draw off till the faints begin to rise. 
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